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Shephard  calls  in  ‘fixer’ 


Huge  inquiry  into 
university  crisis 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


INISTERS 
have  turned 
in  despera- 
tion to  Sir 
Ron  Dear- 
ing.  the  edu- 
cational troubleshooter  who 
saved  them  from  catastrophe 
over  testing  in  schools,  to  find 
a way  out  of  a deepening  cri- 
sis in  the  universities  which 
is  threatening  to  destroy  Brit- 
ain’s international  reputation 
for  academic  excellence. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 


retary, win  appoint  him  this 
week  to  conduct  the  most  fun- 
damental review  of  the  pur- 
pose. size  and  funding  of  Brit- 
ish higher  education  since 
the  Robbins  report  triggered 
a huge  rise  in  student  num- 
bers more  than  30  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  strains  of 
cancer  treatment  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  find- 
ing a way  to  resolve  conflicts 
which  have  divided  Whitehall 
and  produced  disarray  among 
the  vice-chancellors  over  how 
to  maintain  expansion  with- 
out escalating  costs  or  de- 
stroying quality. 

Sir  Ron,  chairman  of  the 
School  Curriculum  and  As- 


M^jor  plan 

to  protect 

Waldegrave 


Patrick  Wintour  and 
Richard  Morton-Taytor 


JOHN  Major  will  hold  a 
vote  of  confidence  next 
week  to  salvage  the 
careers  of  William 
Waldegrave  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Lyell  if  Labour  engineers  a 
Commons  defeat  on  the  Scott 
Report. 

Next  Monday’s  debate  on 
the  arms-to-lraq  report  will 
be  held  on  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  to  prevent  a spe- 
cific motion  being  tabled  call- 
ing for  the  resignation  of 
ministers. 

However,  the  Labour  Chief 
Whip.  Donald  Dewar,  said 
yesterday  Labour  will  break 
precedent  and  force  a vote  on 
the  adjournment.  The  party 
will  make  it  clear  during  the 
debate  that  a defeat  should  be 
seen  as  a call  for  Sir  Nicholas 
and  Mr  Waldegrave  to  resign. 

The  Home  Secretary. 
Michael  Howard,  said  yester- 
day the  Government  was  not 
contemplating  defeat  on  Mon- 
day. but  senior  ministers  are 
urging  Mr  Major  in  the  event 
of  defeat  to  table  a confidence 
debate  to  protect  Mr  Walde- 
grave. the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  and  Sir  Nicho- 
las. the  Attorney -General. 

The  Government's  contin- 
gency plans  came  as  a few 
Tory  backbenchers  expressed 
anger  at  how  ministers  were 
rejecting  key  conclusions  in 
the  report,  while  the  public 
mood  lor  ministerial  resigna- 
tions was  reflected  in  an  opin- 
ion poll  showing  60  per  cent 
support  for  Mr  Waldegrave  to 
go. 

Tory  backbencher  Richard 
Shepherd  said  yesterday  the 
inevitable  conclusion  of  the 
Scott  Report  was  that  Mr 
Waldegrave  and  Sir  Nicholas 
should  resign. 

“It  is  absolutely  unaccept- 
able to  mislead  Parliament 
and  the  public  — within  our 
democratic  system  that  is  an 
absolute  trust.”  he  told 


sessment  Authority,  brought 
peace  to  the  classroom  in  1994 
when  the  teachers  agreed  to 
lift  their  boycott  of  tests  in 
return  for  a streamlining  of 
the  burdensome  curriculum 
introduced  by  the  former  edu- 
cation secretary.  John  Patten. 

He  was  then  brought  in  to 
tackle  another  “impossible” 
Government  problem  — how 
to  reform  qualifications  for  16 
; to  19-year-olds  to  boost 
respect  for  vocational  courses 
without  devaluing  A levels. 
His  report  is  due  before  Eas- 
ter. when  he  is  expected  to 
move  Immediately  on  to  the 
crisis  on  the  campuses. 

Mrs  Shephard  is  under 
attack  from  vice-chancellors 
who  are  threatening  to  Impose 
a £300  levy  on  freshers  regis- 
tering next  year  unless  the 
Government  acts  to  reverse 
spending  cuts  which  would 
reduce  public  funding  for 
tuition  by  a third  since  1989. 

But  she  has  been  unable  to 


gain  agreement  in  Whitehall 
on  a clear  response  to  the 
vice-chancellors'  idea  for 
gaining  extra  resources  for 
education  without  increasing 
the  burden  on  taxpayers. 
They  want  students  to  repay  a 
larger  share  of  the  cost  of  a 
university  education  through 
a supplementary  rate  of 
national  insurance. 

The  plan  was  supported  in 
a pamphlet  from  the  Conser- 
vative Political  Centre  earlier 
this  month  and  will  form  the 
centrepiece  of  a radical  revi- 
sion of  Liberal  Democrat  pol- 
icy, due  to  be  announced 
tomorrow  by  Don  Foster,  the 
party’s  education  spokesman. 

Mrs  Shephard's  consulta- 
tion paper  on  student  funding 
— ready  for  publication,  pos- 
sibly today  — may  include 
repayments  through  national 
insurance  as  an  option,  but 
ministers  are  refusing  to  en- 
dorse the  scheme  before  the 
general  election  for  fear  of 


being  accused  of  inventing  a 
new  tax  on  learning.  Other 
options  are  expected  to  in- 
clude shortening  the  length  of 
a degree  course,  halting  the 
expansion  in  student  num- 
bers. and  increasing  use  of 
distance  learning  techniques 
to  move  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional (expensive)  pattern  of 
college  and  campus  life. 

Sir  Ron's  investigation  will 
allow  Mrs  Shephard  to  avoid 
expressing  a government 
view  on  any  of  these  points. 
The  terms  of  reference  were 
understood  to  be  causing 
anxiety  until  late  last  week  at 
the  Treasury,  where  officials 
warned  that  ministers  should 
not  repeat  the  mistake  of  the 
Scott  Inquiry  by  setting  up  an 
open-ended  review  without 
knowing  its  likely  outcome. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that 
Sir  Ron  will  be  given  the  wid- 
est possible  brief,  including  i 
analysis  of  the  purpose  of  uni- . 
versifies  and  their  contribu- 


GMTV's  Sunday  programme. 
“It  is  not  enough  to  hang  your 
defence  on  a couple  of  rather 
friendly  phrases  when  the 
burden  of  the  report  presents 
a very,  very  dismal  picture." 

The  disenchanted  Peter 
Thurnham,  Tory  MP  for  Bol- 
ton North  East  will  meet  Mr 
Major  today  to  discuss  his 
plan  to  quit  the  whip,  partly 
over  the  Government’s  hand- 
ling ‘of  Scott.  The  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  Michael 
Heseltine,  yesterday  urged 
Mr  Thurnham:  “Don’t  do  it." 
He  also  questioned  the  MFs 
true  motives:  *T  think  it  is 
fair  to  observe  the  worries 
that  he  has  did  not  arise  from 
the  Scott  Report" 

The  Ulster  Unionists  will 
decide  their  position  on 
Wednesday. 

Labour  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  said  Mr  Major's 
reputation  for  integrity  has 
been  badly  damaged  by  his 
handling  of  the  report's  publi- 
cation. a -counterproductive 
strategy  that  had  limited 
damage  In  the  short-term,  but 
was  rebounding  as  the 
report’s  withering  criticisms 
of  the  Government  emerged. 

The  shadow  foreign  secre- 
tary. Robin  Cook,  said:  “The 
Government’s  case.  Its  at- 
tempt to  mislead  both  Parlia- 
ment and  the  public  about  the 
content  of  this  report  is  now 
unravelling  very  badly  and 
before  the  real  jury,  which  is 
public  opinion,  they  are  los- 
ing out  heavily." 

The  Opposition  plans  to 
maximise  the  pressure  before 
Monday.  Peter  Mandelson,  the 
shadow  civil  service  minister, 
yesterday  wrote  to  Sir  Rich- 
ard claiming  David  Willets, 
the  junior  public  services 
minister,  abused  his  position 
when  he  was  given  an  early 
copy  of  the  report  “to  turn  its 
publication  into  a squalid 
party  political  exercise". 

Soon  aftermath,  page  5; 
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It's  Bad  . - . London's  air  pollution  proved  too  much  for  pop  star  Michael  Jackson's  rebuilt  nose  yesterday  as  he 
returned  from  a trip  to  a toy  shop  to  his  London  hotel.  He  is  due  to  perform  at  the  Brit  awards  todayPHOTOGRAm  scan  smith 


Tug  struggles  to  stop  stranded  oil  tanker  breaking  up 


Owen  Bowcott 

CRUDE  oil  was  still  spill- 
ing out  of  the  ruptured 
hull  of  the  deserted 
supertanker,  Sea  Empress, 
last  night  as  a Chinese  ocean- 
going tug  struggled  to  prevent 
it  breaking  up  off  the  coast  of 
West  Wales. 

Laden  with  130,000  tonnes 
of  North  Sea  crude,  the  vessel 


was  drifting  bow  down  in  ex- 
posed waters  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Milford  Haven  estuary, 
where  salvage  crews  could 
only  work  on  its  slippery 
decks  during  daylight  hours. 

Fears  that  petroleum 
vapours  escaping  from  the 
ship's  hold  might  explode 
delayed  rescue  attempts  all 
weekend.  Three  towlines 
snapped  in  high  winds  on  Sat- 
urday night  and  the  Sea 


Empress  grounded  itself  for  a 
second  time. 

The  emergency  services 
were  forced  to  evacuate  vil- 
: lagers  from  St  Ann's  Head 
and  Angle,  on  either  side  of 
I the  estuary,  an  RAF  Sea  King 
! helicoptered  the  Russian 
crew  off  the  vessel,  leaving  it 
unmanned  overnight 
Hopes  that  the  stricken 
tanker  can  be  brought  under 
control  now  depend  on  the 


powerful  Chinese  tug,  De  Yue, 
with  its  20,000  horsepower  en- 
gines being  able  to  hold  It  in 
winds  expected  to  reach  gale 
force  nine  once  again. 

Lighter  winds  are  not 
expected  in  the  area  until  at 
least  Thursday.  "Everything 
at  sea  is  weather-dependent," 
said  Joe  Small,  leader  of  the 
marine  pollution  control 
unit’s  rescue  operation. 

The  amount  of  oil  which 


has  seeped  out  into  the  sea  is 
still  unknown.  At  least  6,000 
tonnes  is  believed  to  have 
spread  along  the  Pembroke- 
shire coast  covering  beaches 
and  rocks  in  black  slime. 

Slicks  were  yesterday 
reported  moving  towards  the 
bird  breeding  reserve  on 
Skomer  and  Skokholm  is- 
lands to  the  west.  But  Mr 
Small  insisted  that  aerial  sur- 
veys showed  that  shorelines 


remained  clean.  Detergents  to 
disperse  the  oil  were  sprayed 

over  slicks  further  to  the 

west  but  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
I ture.  Fisheries  and  Food  offi- 
cials advised  that  the  chemi- 
cals should  not  be  sprayed 
near  sensitive  environmental 
sites  for  fear  of  damaging 
plant  life. 

Last  night  pollution  scien- 
tist Kevin  Col  comb  said  that 
turn  to  page  2,  column  7 


tion  to  national  life.  Minis- 
ters will  say  they  cannot  de- 
cide questions  about  student 
numbers  and  funding  without 
a framework  of  whnt  higher 
education  is  for. 

Sir  Ron.  a former  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office,  is  regarded 
by  leading  vice-chancellors  as 
probably  the  only  figure  who 
could  command  respect  in, 
both  Whitehall  and  the  uni- 
versities. From  1988  he  was 
responsible  for  allocating 
funds  to  the  former  polytech- 
nics and  from  1991  he  per- 
formed a similar  service  for 
the  older  universities. 

On  Friday  Mrs  Shephard 
asked  the  vice-chancellors  to 
join  an  official  study  of  the 
effects  of  cuts  in  the  Novem- 
ber budget  which  they  say 
would  reduce  public  funding 
for  tuition  from  £5,953  per  stu- 
dent in  1989/90  to  £4.0U8  in 
1998/9  at  current  prices. 

'Moan'  class  squeeze,  page  4 
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The  Guardian  'splash'  that  broke  the  Omarska  story  in  1992 

Doctors  ran 
death  camps 


Ed  Vufliamy  speaks 
to  those  behind  the 
horrors  inflicted  on 
Bosnian  Muslims 

THE  Serbian  concentra- 
tion camp  at  Omarska. 
exposed  by  the  Guard- 
ian in  summer  1992.  where 
thousands  of  prisoners  were 
-murdered  and  turtnred,  was 
set  up  anil  managed  by  doo- 
tors  it  now  emerges,  following 
an  incognito  return  visit  to 
the  site  last  week. 

The  revelation  that  senior 
medical  doctors  directly 
supervised  the  systematic 
mistreatment  of  Muslim  de- 
tainees at  Omarska  and  other 
camps  — in  violation  of  Gen- 
eva conventions  and  the  Hip- 
pocratic oath  — adds  a chill- 
ing dimension  to  the  Bosnian 
war. 

Human  rights  organisa- 
tions like  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional and  Physicians  for 
Human  Rights  have  docu- 
mented how  the  expertise  of 
doctors  is  frequently  used  to 
enable  torturers  to  stretch  the 
limits  of  human  pain,  both 
physical  and  psychological. 

The  Guardian  lias  discov- 
ered that  the  two  leading  po- 
litical figures  running 
Omarska  and  other  camps  in 
the  Prijedor  area  in  1992  are 
still  practising  medicine. 

They  held  the  posts  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the 
Prijedor  administrative 
region,  where  civilian  au- 
thorities and  police  operated 
the  camps  at  Omarska,  Trno- 
polje  and  Keraterm.  Hun- 
dreds. if  not  thousands,  of 
men  were  stabbed,  slashed,  1 
kicked  or  shot  to  death  at  the  i 


camps  while  living  in 
atrocious  conditions. 

Dr  Milan  Kovacevic.  the 
former  vice-president  of  Prije- 
dor. by  profession  an  anaes- 
thetist. was  responsible  for 
the  day-to-day  administration 
of  Omarska.  When  the  inter- 
national media  descended  on 
Omarska  in  1992,  he  justified 
the  camp  by  saving  that  it 
was  “a  collection  centre". 

Columns  of  emaciated  Mus- 
lim prisoners  were  seen 
emerging  from  a hangar,  to  be- 
drilled  across  a yard  into  a 
canteen  by  their  Serbian 
guards.  Their  skin  was  folded 
over  their  bones  like  parch- 
ment and  their  hollow  eyes 
burned  with  fear.  “I  do  not 
want  to  tell  any  lies,”  one 
emaciated  figure  said,  “but  1 
cannot  tell  the  truth." 

Tracked  down  on  a return 
visit  the  German-trained  Dr 
Kovacevic  is  today  director  of 
the  Prijedor  hospital.  Inter- 
viewed by  the  Guardian,  he 
has  become  the  first  of  those 
associated  with  the  Serbian 
camps  to  admit  and  in  effect 
repent  for  what  he  now  calls 
a terrible  mistake  unleashed 
by  a collective  madness. 

Dr  Kovacevik  was  raised  as 
a child  in  a concentration 
camp  run  by  the  pro-Nazi 
Croatian  regime  between  1941 
and  1945.  Fortified  by  a morn- 
ing drinking  plum  brandy,  he 
poured  forth  remorse  for 
what  had  occured  at 
Omarska. 

“We  knew  very  well  what 
happened  at  Auschwitz  arid 
Dachau."  he  said.  “And  we 
knew  very  well  how  it  started 
and  how  it  was  done.  What  we 
did  was  not  the  same  as 
Auschwitz  or  Dachau,  but  it 
turn  to  page  2.  column  3 
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Make  money  writing 
and  earn  while  you 
learn 

The  Writing  School,  founded  in  1949.  shows  you 
how  to  write  articles,  short  stories,  novels, 
romances,  radio  and  TV  scripts  that  sell  and 
keep  on  selling. 

Top  professional  writers,  through  the  School’s 
comprehensive  home -study  course,  give  you 
individual  tuition. 

YOUR  AMBITION 

All  you  supply  is  the  ambition  to  succeed  and 
then  spend  just  a few  hours  each  week  studying 
at  your  own  pace. 

AND  YOU  CAN’T  LOSE! 

Our  end  of  course  guarantee  means  that  if  you 
have  not  recovered  the  cost  of  your  tuition  by 
the  time  you  have  completed  your  course,  gour 
fees  will  be  refunded. 

'iHMHIiH  FREEPHONE 

0800-282-468 

For  further  information  tmd  your  FREE  booklet 
call  this  number. 

Pkast  write  for  our  FREE  book.  “Wnling  for  Pleasure'll 
I and  Prufir  and  details  of  our  FREE  15-day  trial  offer.  | 
" S'o  stamp  ntvded.  I 
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Washington  sketch 


Shivering  Bill’s 
chilly  thrills 


Martin  Walker 


THE  FROZEN  breeze  that 
snatched  at  President 
Clinton's  speech  came 
straight  from  Quebec's  icy 
north  to  give  a wind  chill  fac- 
tor of  -10  below. 

“If  you  vote  for  me,  I won't 
solveall  the  problems,”  he 
yelled  to  the  crowd  in  the  cen- 
tral square  in  Keene,  New 
Hampshire.  ”1  won't  give  you 
a ra  iracle.  But  I will  give  you 
movement.' ' And  suiting  the 
action  to  the  words,  he  danced 
up  and  down  on  the  spot  to 
keep  warm. 

Bareheaded  and  without 
gloves,  his  ears  turning  brick- 
red  and  his  hands  going  visi- 
bly blue.  Bill  Clinton  was  kept 
going  only  by  the  fire  of  his 
own  rhetoric. 

“We  can't  give  him  a woolly 
hah  it  will  look  ridiculous. 

The  ca  rtoon  is  ts  would  never 
forget  it,"  said  oneaide, hud- 
dled dangerously  close  to  the 
press  corps  for  warmth. 

"What  about  a Russian  fur 
hat?"  said  another,  eying  the 
Guardian's  genuine  Siberian 
headgear  with  envy.  "Can  we 
get  him  a Yeltsin  hat?  They 
look  pres  idential  .’* 

“A  foreign-looking  hat  in  an 
election  year?  Are  you  crazy?" 
grunted  a third,  wrapped  in 
scarf  and  woolly  comforter 
like  a refugee  from  a ski  slope. 
“Maybe  just  some  gloves  and 
ear  muffs.” 

Delayed  for  two  hours  by 
the  blizzard  that  closed  the 
region's  airport.  Mr  Clinton 
flew  into  New  Hampshire  to 
steal  the  Republicans' 
thunder  on  the  eve  of their 
bitterly  divisive  primary. 

“I  am  gratefUl  beyond 
words  for  the  chance  you  gave 
me  In  New  Hampshire  four 
years  ago.  when  ever  body  who 
was  an  expert  said  it  was 
over,”  he  told  the  crowd  of 
more  than  10.000  people  who 
had  waited  in  the  open  air. 

It  was  just  up  the  road  in 
Dover’s  Elks  Hall  In  1992.  his 
campaign  buffeted  by  one 
scandal  on  the  Vietnam  draft 
and  another  from  Gennifer 


First  night 


Flowers,  that  Mr  Clinton  had 
howied  into  the  night  “You 
stick  with  me.  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  ril  be  with  you  till 
the  last  dog  dies." 

It  probably  expired  of  cold, 
the  poor  beast  (One  White 
House  staffer  was  now  offer- 
ing 50  bucks,  cash,  for  the 
Guardian ’shir  hat) 

"And  now  I say  it  again,  we 
have  to  stick  together  till  the 
last  dog  dies,"  the  president 
was  bellowing,  jets  of  steam 
lsuing  from  his  mouth. 

“I  stuck  with  you.  I told  you 
I'd  cut  the  deficit  in  half,  that 
rd  create  8 million  new  jobs, 
that  I'd  bring  jobs  to  New 
Hampshire.  And  I did  that" 

“But  I do  not  want  you  to  re- 
elect me  based  on  what  we 
have  done.  I want  you  todo  it 
because  the  only  way  that  you 
and  your  children  and  your 
community  and  your  state  are 
going  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  today  and  tomorrow  is  if  we 
do  it  together." 

Even  In  his  heavy  cashmere 
overcoat,  Mr  Clinton  was  shiv- 
ering pitiably  as  he  spoke. 
Four  years  earlier,  on  almost 
as  cold  a new  Hamsphire  day, 
he  had  called  it  “colder  than  a 
Republican's  heart".  He 
d idn't  dare  say  that  this  time. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a new 
organisation.  Republicans  for 
Clinton. 

Led  by  the  former  chairman 
of  the  state  Republican  Party. 
Bert  Teague,  a state  sens  tor, 
Susan  Me  Lane,  and  her  hus- 
band Lalcolm — a former 
mayor  of  Concord,  the  state 
capital  — Republicans  for 
Clinton  pointed  to  the  splits  in 
their  party’s  ranks. 

They  led  the  applause  that 
greeted  almost  every  presi- 
dential phrase,  as  people  took 
every  chance  to  clap  their  fro- 
zen hands  together. 

Running  unopposed  by  any 
serious  Democrat  Mr  Clinton 
is  leaving  nothing  to  chance. 
His  impressive  party  organi- 
sation turned  out  50.000  sup- 
porters to  cast  a pointless  vote 
for  him  in  the  Iowa  caucus.  A 
full-time  staff  is  doing  the 
same  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
delivering  extraordinary 
crowds.  They  are  hardy 
enough  to  defy  the  cold,  and 
happy  to  cheer  themselves 
when  be  thanks  them  for  hav- 
ing made  him  “the  Comeback 
Kid"  four  years  before. 

By  now  the  offer  for  the 
Guardian's  hat  was  up  to  $100. 


Domestic  war,  page  7; 
Profile,  G2  page  4 


Home-fired  films’ 
winter  of  content 


Derek  Malcolm 


Richard  III 

The  Berlin  Rim  Festival 

The  Berlin  Festival,  the 
first  of  the  three  major 
European  film  events  of 
the  year,  is  so  stuffed  full  of 
Oscar-nominated  movies  this 
year  that  it  can  only  reinforce 
the  conclusion  tiiat  the 
English-  speaking  cinema 
rules.  OK.  and  the  rest  are 
practically  nowhere. 

The  opener  was  Sense  and 
Sensibility,  with  Emma 
Thompson,  its  writer  and  star, 
given  a reception  only  Lady  D1 
could  emulate.  Richard  III  and 
Restoration  followed  yester- 
day. suggesting  the  Brits  can 
hold  their  heads  high  in  Amer- 
ican company  at  the  moment. 

Richard  111  is  based  on  Rich- 
ard Eyre's  1989  National 
Theatre  production,  which 
transports  the  hunchback 
king  Into  the  1 S30s  and  virtu- 
ally equates  him  with  Hitler.  IT 
the  Latest  film  of  Othello  was 
termed  hv  its  director  an 
erotic  thriller.  Ian  McKellen, 
who  stars  as  Richard,  says  tills 
version  of  Shakespeare  could 
simply  have  the  message  that 
parents  should  not  reject  their 
children. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Richard 
Loncrainc's  film  takes  on  the 

aspect  of  another  thriller,  rat- 
tling along  at  n healthy  pace, 
virtually  ignoring  the  text  for 
its  first  IS  minutes  or  so  and. 
later  on.  using  it  even  more 
sparingly  than  Oliver 
barker's  Othello.  It  has  Rich- 
ard wanting  to  swap  his  king- 
dom for  a horse  only  when  his 
tank  breaks  down  in  battle, 
wooing  the  woman  whose  hus- 
band he  has  killed  in  front  of 
his  dead  body  in  the  mortu- 
ary. and  delivering  his  winter 
of  discontent  monologue  in 
the  lavatory. 


Startling  stuff,  but  such  Is 
the  pace  and  verve  of  the  film 
that  it  looks  likely  to  bring 
Shakespeare  to  a good  many 
people,  apparently  like  the  di- 
rector himself,  who  have 
avoided  the  bard  in  the 
theatre.  The  penalty  is  a cer- 
tain shallowness,  though 
McKellen's  performance  is 
remarkably  three-dimen- 
sional. Almost  for  the  First 
time  on  film,  we  see  what 
mokes  him  a great  stage  actor, 
since  he  remains  sympathetic 
as  he  manipulates  a corrupt , 
and  ailing  system  which  is  iii 
essence  no  worse  than  he  Is. 

His  final  confrontation  with 
Maggie  Smith's  acid  old  Duch- 
ess of  York  does  indeed  sug- 
gest that  her  loathing  orhim  is 
the  cause  of  his  determination 
to  prove  h imself  master  of  the 
world.  But  the  psychological 
Implications  are  not  pressed 
too  hard,  and  the  film  remains 
more  of  a bustling  and  ironic 
politic  parable  than  a study  of 
personal  evil. 

Its  cast  is  International, 
with  Kristin  Scott- Thomas, 
Nigel  Hawthorne.  Jim  Broad- 
bent  and  Adrian  Dunbar 
joined  by  Annette  Ben  ing  and 
Robert  Downey  Jr  from  Amer- 
ica. And  although  the  result  is 
sometimes  uneven.  Lon- 
craine’s  film  looks  the  oppo- 
site of  a studied  adaptation 
from  the  stage.  It's  a proper 
piece  of  cinema,  colourfully 
mounted,  graced  by  a very 
fine  central  performance  and 
not  unfaithful  to  Shake- . 
speare's  central  concerns. 

A visiting  American  critic 
who  had  lectured  a class  of 
film  students  after  seeing  the 
film  was  a trifle  surprised  to 
be  asked  when  Shakespeare 
wrote  the  screenplay  which, 
though  not  much  of  an  adver- 
tisement for  American  educa- 
tion, proves  you  can  do  a lot 
with  the  bard  without  destroy- 
ing him  utterly. 


Police  criticise  climbers  after 
nine  rescued  on  Scottish  hills 


ErJand  Houston 


POLICE  yesterday  criti- 
cised climbers  after  West 
[igbland  rescue  teams  saved 
ine  people  in  four  separate 
icidents. 

These  included  two  men 
■ho  were  being  treated  in 
ospitaJ  at  Fort  William  last 


night  after  being  caught  in  an 
avalanche  near  the  top  of  Ben 
Nevis  on  Saturday  evening. 

Electronics  engineer 
Wayne  Horsefall,  from  Mar- 
low, Buckinghamshire,  suf- 
fered serious  bads  injuries 
after  being  hurled  with  four 
colleagues  almost  800ft  down 
the  Number  Two  gully  on  the 
mountain's  north-east  face. 


The  Sea  Empress,  listing  to  starboard  with  its  bow  submerged,  drifting  across  the  entrance  of  the  Milford  Haven  estuary  yesterday. 

Hazards  that  defeated  sea  heroine 


PHOTOGRAPH  PHIL  REES 


John  Ezard  poses 
key  questions  for 
the  Sea  Empress 
accident  inquiry 

SIX  months  ago,  the 
Sea  Empress  was  the 
heroine  of  the  ship- 
ping world.  “In  heavy 
weather  it  is  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  to  drive  a 140,000-tonne 
tanker  about  like  a lifeboat,” 
wrote  the  shipping  paper. 
Lloyd’s  List.  “But  this 
appears  to  be  well  within  the 
capability  of  the  Empress.” 
The  ship  had  rescued  a 
yacht  off  Bermuda,  “turning 
with  precision  In  turbulent 
water". 

But  the  vessel  proved  less 
nimble  in  coping  with  the  two 
mile-wide  entrance  to  Milford 
Haven  bay  last  Thursday. 

The  deep-water  harbour 
was  chosen  for  an  oil  refinery 
30  years  ago  with  supertank- 
ers in  mind.  But  then  the 
limit  was  expected  to  be 
100,000  tonnes.  For  modern 
tankers  the  entrance  is  noto- 
riously difficult  in  bad 
weather,  with  a windblown 
westerly  swell  and  powerful 
cross  currents. 

'For  a seafarer  in  a big 
tanker,  that  entrance  is  nar- 
row.” Tony  Lane,  a leading 
maritime  scholar  at  Liverpool 
University,  said  last  night 
“Timing  and  your  positioning 
of  the  ship  are  cruclaL" 

The  pilot  who  went  aboard 
the  Sea  Empress  in  heavy 
seas  last  Thursday  would 
have  had  only  15  minutes  to 
get  tow  ropes  fastened  to  tugs. 


Oil  spill  threatens  bird  sanctuaries 
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Tanker  connected 
to  Chinese  tug 
Deyue  as  experts 
y land  by  helicopter 
to  assess  damage 


WALES 


he  said.  The  tanker  then  had 
to  be  turned  through  90 
degrees  before  docking.  It 
faced  heavy  extra  costs,  and 
possibly  having  to  wait  for 
the  next  tide,  if  it  failed  to 
reach  its  berth  on  time. 

Some  reports  say  the  ship 
was  late  and  tried  to  make  its 
entrance  too  quickly. 

Mr  Lane  said  the  likeliest 
causes  for  the  accident  were 
pilot  error,  engine  or  steering 
problems,  or  crew  errors  in 
making  tow  ropes  secure. 

He  discounted  a report  last 
night  from  Nick  Ainger, 


Labour  MP  tor  Pembroke- 
shire. that  the  Port  Authori- 
ty's radar  system  had  been 
out  of  action  for  months. 

Among  key  questions  for 
the  accident  inquiry  are: 

• How  long  was  the  pilot  on 
board  the  Sea  Empress  before 
the  ship  struck? 

“It's  almost  normal  in  bad 
weather  for  a pilot  to  board 
when  a ship  is  already 
committed  to  making  its 
approach,”  Mr  Lane  said. 

“It's  possible  the  pilot  knew 
the  ship  was  in  trouble  as 
soon  as  he  boarded  and  that 


there  was  little  he  could  do 
about  it" 

• Did  the  28-strong  Russian 
crew  know  enough  English  to 
understand  commands  about 
the  manoeuvre?  The  English 
of  many  Russian  seamen 
remains  inadequate. 

Last  night  Peter  Cooney, 
managing  director  of  Aco- 
rn arit  UK,  the  ship’s  owner, 
said  early  investigations  had 
found  no  engine  or  steering 
malfunctions.  "During  the  ap- 
proach and  subsequent  ma- 
noeuvres. the  vessel  was 
being  conned  by  the  pilot.” 


Dublin  rules  out  internment 


Plans  to  deal  with  full-scale  violence  underline 
pessimism  on  talks,  writes  David  Sharrock 


THE  Irish  government 
has  ruled  out  the  intro- 
duction of  internment 
in  the  event  of  a full-scale 
resumption  of  violence  by  the 
IRA.  it  was  learned  yesterday. 

As  pessimism  deepens  in 
Dublin  over  the  prospect  of 
getting  the  peace  process 
back  on  track,  a scenario  in 
which  loyalists  attack  the 
Irish  capital  in  retaliation  for 
IRA  actions  in  Britain  is 
being  taken  seriously. 

But  internment  which  has 
remained  on  the  Irish  statute 
books  since  the  1940s.  is  being 
ruled  out 

While  the  “main  players" 
are  known  to  the  Garda  and 
defence  forces,  security  chiefs 
fear  they  do  not  have  enough 


information  about  “sleepers" 
who  would  carry  on  the  vio- 
lence. Secondly,  it  is  believed 
that  internment  would  not 
survive  in  an  age  where  polit- 
ical actions  are  subjected  to 
media  scrutiny. 

In  Britain,  the  Emergency 
Provisions  Act  which  allows 
for  Internment  is  likely  to 
complete  its  passage  through 
the  Commons  today  before  go- 
ing to  the  Lords.  But  British 
security  chiefs  accept  that  in- 
ternment could  not  work  if  it 
was  introduced  by  one  juris- 
diction alone. 

The  last  time  it  was  used  In 
Northern  Ireland  was  in 
August  1971.  It  was  carried 
out  on  the  basis  of  outdated 
intelligence  and  boosted  sup- 


port for  the  Provisional  IRA. 

Discussion  of  internment 
underlines  the  absence  of  any 
planned  response  to  the 
breakdown  of  the  ceasefire. 
Officials  believe  there  is  a 
fortnight  at  best  in  which  to 
revive  the  peace  process,  and 
officials  from  both  govern- 
ments are  trying  to  secure  a 
summit  between  John  Major 
and  the  Irish  prime  minister, 
John  Bruton,  before  the  end 

of  the  month. 

Dublin  appears  to  believe 
the  best  hope  lies  in  the  stag- 
ing “proximity  talks"  — in 
which  all  parries' get  together 
under  one  roof  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  room  — fol- 
lowed by  Northern  Ireland 
elections,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion that  they  lead  rapidly  into 
all-party  negotiations. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  leader 
David  Trimble  will  hear 
today  from  the  Irish  foreign 


minister,  Dick  Spring, 
whether  they  will  meet  in  the 
margins  of  the  next  Anglo- 
Irish  summit. 

Mr  Trimble  astonished 
some  Unionists  on  Friday  by 
meeting  representatives  of 
the  fringe  loyalist  Progressive 
Unionist  Party,  apparently 
leaving  the  door  open  to  a 
similar  meeting  with  Sinn 
Fein,  if  its  military  wing 
resumes  Its  ceasefire. 

Mr  Bruton,  meanwhile, 
seemed  to  signal  a difference 
of  emphasis  in  his  approach 
to  restarting  the  peace  pro- 
cess. 

He  said  on  the  BBC's  Break- 
Cast  with  Frost  programme: 
“The  problem  has  not  really 
got  anything  to  do  with  the  po- 
sition of  the  British  govern- 
ment The  British  Government 
can  facilitate  an  agreement, 

but  it  has  to  be  made  between 
two  sets  of  Irish  people." 


Exposed:  The  Serb  doctors  who  ran  Bosnian  camps  of  death 


continued  from  page  1 
was  a terrible  mistake.  It  was 
planned  to  hare  a camp  for 
people,  but  not  a concentra- 
tion camp ...  I cannot  explain 
the  loss  of  control.  You  could 
call  it  collective  madness." 

The  Omarska  site  is  now 
protected  by  guards  who  deny 
there  was  ever  a camp  there. 

Dr  Kovacevik's  boss,  Milo- 
mir  Stakic.  was  president  of 
the  local  government  for  the 
Prijedor  area  in  1992.  He  is 
also  a medical  doctor,  and  Is 
now  director  of  the  Prijedor 
day-care  health  centre. 

Though  his  conversation 
was  monitored  by  a secret 
policeman.  Dr  Stakic  ex- 


plained that  he  had  trained  as 
a general  practioner.  but  that 
his  specialisation  In  neuro- 
psychiatry had  been  inter- 
rupted when  he  took  political 
office  in  the  heady  days  dur- 
ing the  breakup  of  Yugosla- 
via. He  had  also  practised  as  a 
physiotherapist 
Dr  Stakic  only  wished  to 
talk  about  “the  lack  of  medi- 
cines" in  the  town,  however, 
and  explained  that  he  had 
gone  into  politics  to  advance 
the  cause  of  private  doctors  in 
the  formerly  communist  Yu- 
goslavia. He  insisted  ner- 
vously that  “what  happened 
Later  I do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with”,  after  denying 


that  there  was  even  a camp 
for  Muslims  at  Omarska. 
Eventually  Dr  Stakic  con- 
ceded that  Muslims,  whom  he 
alleged  were  “caught  with  il- 
legal weapons",  were  col- 
lected at  the  camp. 

But  while  junior  function- 
aries, guards  and  the  on-site 
commander  at  Omarska  have 
been  indicted  by  The  Hague 
war  crimes  tribunal,  none  of 
the  senior  camp  administra- 
tors has  made  it  on  to  the  lists 

of  the  accused. 

Despite  the  possible  threat 
of  indictment  Dr  Kovaeevik 
was  forthright  in  acknowledg- 
ing his  role  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Camp  Omarska.  “If 


someone  acquitted  me,  saying 
that  I was  not  a member  of 
that  collective  madness,  then 
I would  have  to  admit  that 
this  was  not  true,"  he  said. 

Dr  Kovacevfk  invoked  the 
only  captive  in  The  Hague  to 
be  indicted,  Dusko  Tadic,  who 
has  been  charged  with  geno- 
cide and  murder  in  Omarska. 
"We  cannot  all  be  the  same, 
even  within  the  madness.  If 
Dusto  Tadic  did  kfli  people 
and  1 did  not,  than  it  is  not  the 
same,”  Dr  Kovaeevik  said. 
“However,  if  everything  is 
fine  in  this  hospital  then 
clearly  I am  to  be  com- 
mended. If  things  go  wrong  in 
the  hospital  then  I am  guilty.” 


Weather  hampers 
struggle  to  prevent 
stranded  oil  tanker 
from  breaking  up 

continued  from  page  I 
more  oil  was  moving  towards 
Freshwater  Bay  and  Angle 
Bay  in  the  Milford  Haven 
estuary. 

“At  the  moment  we  are  not 
describing  it  as  an  ecological 
disaster.  I think  that  Is  a bit 
speculative,"  he  added. 

The  salvage  plan  is  still  to 
secure  rite  ship  and  eventu- 
ally pump  its  remaining 
cargo  of  crude  oil  into  smaller 
tankers  brought  alongside  the 
Sea  Empress  so  tiiat  the  ves- 
sel can  be  refloated  and  pulled 
into  port 

A team  of  five  salvage 
experts  was  helicoptered  on 
to  the  ship  yesterday  and 
spent  the  day  preparing  to 
attach  new  towlines.  The 
ship’s  engines  are  understood 
to  be  in  working  order  but 
several  anchors  snapped  on 
Saturday  night  at  the  height 
of  the  storm. 

The  cause  of  the  grounding, 
the  second  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  position  in  the  last 
five  months,  remained  a mys- 
tery yesterday.  There  was 
some  speculation  that  the  ves- 
sel did  not  have  sufficient  mo- 
mentum or  steerage  for  the 


rudder  to  turn  it  into  the 
1.000-metre  wide  entrance  of 
the  estuary- 

Nick  Ainger.  Labour  MP 
for  Pembroke,  yesterday 
called  for  a full  inquiry  into 
the  accident  along  the  lines  of 
that  conducted  by  Lord  Don- 
aldson into  the  Braer  tanker 
disaster  in  the  Shetlands 
three  years  ago.  “I  have  no 
criticism  of  the  way  the  sal- 
vage operation  has  gone."  he 
said. 

“I  am  concerned,  though, 
about  the  approach  of  the 
shipping  minister,  who  has 
said  that  there  will  be  no  for- 
ranging  Inquiry.  That's 
totally  unacceptable." 

The  Port  Authority  should 
send  tugs  out  for  escort-tow- 
ing of  large  ships  before  they 
enter  the  estuary  on  a regular 
basis,  he  said. 

Flight-Lieutenant  Simon 
Williams,  who  piloted  the  Sea 
King  helicopter  which  lifted 
43  people  off  the  Sea  Empress 
on  Saturday  night  said  yes- 
terday. “Conditions  for  the 
wlnchmen  were  pretty  hairy. 
The  combination  of  oil  and 
spray  on  the  deck  made  it 
extremely  slippery." 

Residents  said  there  had 
been  a constant  stream  of 
sightseers  trying  to  view  the 
troubled  tanker,  despite 
police  attempts  to  seal  off  the 
area.  Because  of  the  petro- 
leum vapours,  police  advised 
local  residents  with  breathing 
difficulties  to  remain  indoors. 
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The  Perfect  Job 

- with  an  excellent  income,  too 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  Presentations.  Contracts. 


doing  something  that  interest- 
ed them,  and  which  gave  them 
the  choice  of  where  to  work, 
who  to  work  for,  what  hours  to 
work  and  whether  to  work  on 
their  own  or  with  a team  of 
people  reporting  to  them. 

You  may  think  this  is  a mere 
pipe  dream,  something  that 
doesn't  and  can't  exist.  But  the 
perfect  job  does  exist  - it’s 
consultancy.  Not  only  does  it 
exist,  an  increasing  number  of 
people  are  doing  it  and  thriv- 
ing. Consultancy  is  the  fastest 
growing  profession  of  our  rime 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
the  scope  and  opportunities  for 
consultants. 

Now  you  can  take  the  know- 
ledge you  already  have  and  set 
yourself  up  as  a consultant  in 
your  own  held  with  the  help  of 
a new  comprehensive  Course 
covering  all  aspects  of  becom- 
ing a successful  consultant, 
including: 

• Setting  Up:  Status -limited 

companies,  partnerships,  sole 
tradet  Grants.  Business  Plans. 
Offices  and  equipment.  Re- 
tainers and  cancellation  fees. 
Administration  systems.  VAT. 
Rules  of  survival. 

• Marketing;  Strategy,  ap- 
proach tactics,  direct  and 
indirect  methods,  network- 
ing. Brochures  and  covering 
letters,  marketing. 

• Getting  Work:  Size 
clients.  Your  last  employer. 
Getting  appointments.  Build- 
ing  rapport  Professionalism 


expansion.  Training,  lec- 
tures, and  seminars,  mer- 
chandise sales. 

• Writing:  Articles,  reports, 
newsletters  and  books.  Main- 
stream publishers,  agents. 
Proposals,  outlines,  and  cov- 
ering letters.  Contracts. 
Mail-order  publishers.  Tips 
on  non-fiction  writing. 

• Publishing  Your  Own 
Work:  Pricing  and  selling. 
Tapes.  Mail  order  sales.  Sales 
letters.  Ordering  instruc- 
tions. Advertisements. 

• And  much,  much  more 
including  five  essentials  to 
success  a consultant,  useful 
addresses,  project  manage- 
ment forms  checklists,  spi- 
der diagram  etc. 

This  new  Course  is  pro- 
grammed to  help  you  learn 
faster.  It  will  teach  you  every- 
thing you  need  to  know  to 
establish  and  run  your  own 
successful  independent  con- 
sulting practice.  Clear,  straight 
forward,  packed  with  solid 
information  and  advice,  ii 
can  guide  you  into  a highly 
rewarding  and  dignified 
fareer,  turning  your  existing 
knowledge  into  a lucrative 
new  venture. 

To  order  your  copy  of  How 
To  Succeed  As  A Consultant  In 
Your  Own  Field  send  your 

name,  address  and  Course  title 
of  with  payment  (cheque  or  Visa/ 
- Access  with  expity  date)  of 
£20  which  includes  postage 
and  handling  to  Carneil  pic 

w ® Job:  Ttrae  man-  nr.  Colchester,  Essex  CO?  SAP 

style,  up  to  14  days  for  delivery.  You 
may  return  the  Course  any 
time  within  three  months  for 
a rail  refund  if  not 
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Best  actor:  Ales  .Jennings  as  Peer  Gynt 


Judi  Dench . . 
And  the  best 
in  a musical  - 
Judi  Dench 


Sally  Weale  on  a unique  theatre  double 


Best  actress:  Dame  Judi  Dench  in  Absolute  Hell  at  the  National  photographs:  Henrietta  porter  douglas  jbtrey 


ONE  of  Britain’s  lead- 
ing actresses.  Dame 
Judi  Dench,'  made 
theatre  history  last  night 
when  she  walked  away 
with  two  prizes  at  the  Laur- 
ence Olivier  Awards. 

Winning  is  hardly  a new 
experience  for  Dame  Judi, 
whose  mantleplece  must  be 
crowded  since  she  has  al- 
ready won  the  title  best  ac- 
tress four  times  before.  But 
in  the  20-year  history  of  the 
Olivier  Awards  it  is  the 
first  time  any  single  per- 
former has  scored  a double, 
an  event  to  leave  London's 


theatre  -world  agog.  Her 
first  award,  presented  by 
Sir  Cliff  Richard,  was  for 
best  actress  in  a musical, 
for  her  performance  as  De- 
siree Armfeldt  in  Stephen 
Sondheim’s  A Little  Night 
Music  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre. 

“I’m  absolutely  over- 
whelmed,” said  Dame  Judi. 
■‘I  am  the  original  non- 
singer.” 

Later  she  pipped  Dame 
Diana  Rigg  at  the  post  to 
win  the  best  actress  award 
for  her  role  as  a Soho 
drinking  club  manageress 


in  Rodney  Ackland’s  Abso- 
lute Hell,  also  at  the  RNT. 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  the 
lip  readers  in  the  house 
spotted  her  saying.  “1  think 
it  looks  like  greed  myself,” 
she  later  told  an  adoring 
audibnce. 

But  it  was  just  as  well,  as 
it  turned  out,  for  it 
emerged  later  that  two  of 
Dame  Judi’s  earlier  Olivier 
Awards,  which  she  used  as 
bookends,  had  been  lost  in 
a fire  at  her  Hampstead 
home  two  years  ago. 

Her  previous  awards 
were  for  her  performances 


in  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company’s  Macbeth  in 
1977,  Juno  and  the  Paycock 
in  1980,  Pack  of  Lies  in 
1983,  and  the  RNT’s  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  in  1987. 

Among  the  other  winners 
was  Sam  Mendes  for  his 
productions  of  Sondheim’s 
Company  and  Tenessee 
Williams's  The  Glass  Me- 
nagerie at  the  Donmar 
-Warehouse. 

Named  best  actor  was 
Alex  Jennings  for  his  per- 
formance in  the  RSCs  pro- 
duction of  Ibsen’s  Peer 
Gynt.  Best  actor  in  a musi- 


cal was  Adrian  Lester  for 
Company,  and  the  BBC 
award  for  Best  Play  went  to 
David  Hare’s  Skylight  at 
the  RNT. 

A special  award  for  ser- 
vices to  the  theatre  went  to 
playwright  Harold  Pinter. 

It  was  a glittering  eve- 
ning at  London’s  Grosve- 
nor  House  Hotel  with  stars 
from  theatre,  dance  and 
opera  among  the  audience. 

Over  the  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne and  under  the 
dimmed  chandeliers,  a cou- 
ple of  alternative  awards 
might  have  been  offered  — 


the  most  daring  hairdo  to  a 
spiky  peroxide  Zoe  Wana- 
maker.  who  lost  out  In  the 
best  actress  category  to 
Dame  Judi.  and  most  outra- 
geous dress  to  former  East- 
Ender  Anita  Dobson,  who 
turned  heads  with  her  fla- 
menco-style ruffles. 

Dame  Judi  remained 
characteristically  modest 
to  the  end. 

She  divulged  after  the 
proceedings  that  she  had 
offered  to  bet  her  daughter 
£50  that  she  would  not  win 
either  of  the  awards  she 
was  up  for. 


NEWS  3 

Court  blow 
to  UK  on 
child  killers 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  Government  is  ex- 
pected to  be  dealt  an- 
other Wow  this  week 
by  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights  in 
Strasbourg,  when  the  court 
delivers  a ruling  restricting 
the  Home  Secretary’s  powers 
to  lock  up  under-age  killers 
for  life. 

The  court  is  expected  to 
rule  that  Home  Secretary 
Michael  Howard’s  power  to 
decide  release  dates  for  young 
killers  detained  at  Her  Majes- 
ty’s pleasure  breaches  the 
European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights. 

The  judgment  will  force  a 
change  in  the  law,  transfer- 
ring the  power  to  an  indepen- 
dent body,  and  curbing  the 
Home  Secretary’s  power  to 
decide  when  the  killers  of  the 
toddler  James  Bulger  are 
released. 

The  case  has  been  brought 
by  Prem  Singh  and  Abed  Hus- 
sain. both  in  their  30s.  who 
were  convicted  of  murder  in 
their  teens  and  ordered  to  be 
detained  at  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  — the  child  equiva- 
lent of  a mandatory  life  sen- 
tence for  murder. 

In  1973,  Singh,  then  aged  15, 
was  convicted  of  murdering  a 
72-year-old  woman  who  had 
befriended  him.  Hussain, 
then  16,  was  convicted  in  1978 
of  the  murder  of  his  younger 
brother. 

Singh  was  released  on 
licence  in  1990  but  his  licence 
was  revoked  and  he  was 
recalled  to  prison  the 
following  year  after  being  ar- 
rested for  deception  and 
threatening  behaviour.  In 
1994  the  Parole  Board  recom- 
mended his  release,  but  Mr 
Howard  refused  to  accept  the 
recommendation. 

Hussain  was  transferred  to 


an  open  prison  in  1991  on  the 
Parole  Board’s  recommenda- 
tion. In  both  cases,  the  “tar- 
iffs” — the  minimum  terms, 
set  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
which  a prisoner  must  serve 
for  retribution  and  deter- 
rence — had  expired. 

The  Strasbourg  court  will 
tell  the  Home  Secretary  that 
decisions  on  the  release  of 
under-age  killers  must  be 
taken  by  an  independent 
court-like  body.  A likely  mod- 
el is  the  discretionary  lifer 
panel,  chaired  by  a judge, 
which  decides  when  adults 
sentenced  to  life  for  crimes 
other  than  murder  are  set 
free.  Hie  Home  Office  was 
forced  to  set  up  the  panels 
after  a decision  by  the  Stras- 
bourg court  in  1990. 

This  week's  judgment,  con- 
firming a unanimous  decision 
of  the  European  Commission 
of  Human  Rights  in  1994,  will 
affect  the  fate  of  Jon  Venables 
and  Robert  Thompson,  con- 
victed of  killing  two -year -old 
James  Bulger  in  1993,  when 
both  were  aged  11.  Their  tariff 
was  set  at  IS  years  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  after  the 
trial  judge  recommended 
eight  years  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  10. 

The  ruling  will  not  affect 
their  tariff,  but  will  restrict 
the  Home  Secretary's  power 
to  detain  them  alter  the  tariff 
expires.  They  have  lodged 
cases  in  Strasbourg  and  with 
the  High  Court  in  London, 
challenging  the  tariff. 

A Home  Office  spokesman 
said:  “Our  position  is  that  a 
sentence  of  detention  at  Her 
Majesty’s  pleasure  is  in  all 
but  name  the  same  as  a man- 
datory' ltfe  sentence  for  mur- 
der. The  court  has  already 
held  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's role  In  setting  the  tariff 
and  deciding  release  for  man- 
datory lifers  is  not  in  breach 
of  the  Human  Rights 
Convention." 


BA  says  ciao  to  valley  pasta 


WALES.  Wales,  sweet  are 
thy  pasta  sauces  — or  at 
any  rate  sweeter  than  in  Italy, 
according  to  British  Airways, 
which  has  contracted  a family 
from  the  valleys  to  supply 
dishes  for  its  in-flight  menus, 
writes  Sarah  Ryle. 

BA  chete  trotted  the  globe 
to  find  pasta  dishes  to  offer 
high-flyers.  But  no  amount  of 
Italian  mammas  with  secret 
recipes  could  match  Tim  and 
Rina  Clarke  of  Powys,  who 
started  out  in  a garden  shed 


10  years  ago.  and  now  run 
Zest  Foods  from  a small  fac- 
tory in  Newtown. 

Rina  said:  "We  knew  that 
passengers'  taste  buds  are  30 
per  cent  less  effective  in 
flight  It  took  us  weeks  of  test- 
ing before  we  got  it  right" 

BA  said  the  Clarkes  won 
the  contract  because,  unlike 
other  competitors,  they  devel- 
oped the  sauces  specially  in- 
stead of  putting  up  existing 
products  usually  headed  for 
supermarket  shelves. 


The  1 996  Laurence  Olivier  Awards  winners 


□ Best  actress:  Judi  Dench 
in  Absolute  Hell  at  the  Royal 
National  Theatre. 

□ Best  actress  in  a musical: 
Judi  Dench  in  A Little  Night 
Music  at  the  RNT. 

□ Best  actor.  Alex  Jenningp 
for  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  production  of  Peer 
Gynt  at  the  Young  Vic. 

□ Best  actor  in  a musical: 
Adrian  Lester  for  Company  at 
the  Donmar  Warehouse. 

□ BBC  award  for  best  play: 
David  Hare’s  Skylight  at  the 
RNT. 

□ Best  director:  Sam 


Mendes  for  Company  and  The 
Glass  Menagerie  at  the  Don- 
mar Warehouse  and  Comedy 
Theatre. 

□ Best  new  comedy:  Mojo 
by  Jez  Butterworth  at  the 
Royal  Court 

□ Best  supporting  perfor- 
mance: Simon  Russell  Beale 
for  Volpone  at  tbe  RNT. 

□ Best  supporting  perfor- 
mance in  a musical:  Sheila 
Gish  for  Company. 

□ Best  choreographer:  Dein 
Perry  for  Tap  Dogs  at  the 
Sadler’s  Wells. 

□ Best  set  designer:  John 


Napier  for  Burning  Blue  at 
The  Haymarket 

□ Best  lighting  designer: 
David  Hersey  for  Burning 
Blue. 

□ Best  costume  designer: 
Anthony  Ward  for  A Midsum- 
mer Night’s  Dream  at  the 
RSC’s  Barbican,  The  Way  Of 
The  World  and  La  Grande 
Magia  at  tbe  RNT. 

□ Best  new  dance  produc- 
tion: Adventures  In  Motion 
Pictures*  Swan  Lake  at 
Sadler's  Wells. 

□ Outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  dance:  Siobhan 


Davies  for  the  Art  Of  Touch  at 
Sadler’s  Wells. 

□ Best  new  opera  produc- 
tion: The  Royal  Opera’s  Billy 
Budd. 

□ Outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  opera:  Bernard  Hai- 
tink for  conducting  the  Royal 
Opera's  Siegfried  and 
Gotterdammerung. 

□ The  American  Express 
award  for  best  musical:  Jol- 
son  Tbe  Musical  by  Francis 
Essex  and  Rob  Bettinson  at 
the  Victoria  Palace. 

□ Special  award:  Harold  Pin- 
ter for  services  to  tbe  theatre. 


Body  is  ‘probably’  missing  girl 


Sally  Weale 


POLICE  yesterday  con- 
tacted mountain  rescue 
experts  to  help  recover 
the  naked  body  of  a young 
woman,  thought  to  be  that  of 
missing  18-year-old  Louise 
Smith,  which  was  found  on 
the  edge  of  a 100ft  deep  dis- 
used quarry. 

Hie  body,  concealed  in  a 
"hide"  of  branches  and  trees, 
was  examined  at  the  scene  by 
Home  Office  pathologist.  Dr 
Hugh  White.  It  was  then  ex- 
pected to  be  removed  for  a 
postmortem. 

Avon  and  Somerset  police, 
who  have  been  searching  for 
Ms  Smith  since  her  disap- 
pearance in  die  early  hours  of 
Christmas  Day.  yesterday 
launched  a murder  inquiry, 
although  the  cause  of  death 
has  yet  to  be  disclosed. 

They  have  confirmed  that 
the  area  around  Bam  Hill 
Quarry,  at  Chipping  Sodbury. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE  ST.  LONDON  E84SA. 

(□arty  fat  No-  231323) 

Pear  Anonymous  Friends, 

You  did  not  wish  your  gifts 
to  be  spoiled  by  human 
words  d thanks.  Their  value 
gleams  in  the  untold  relief 
you  stlentf}'  provide. 

Vie  have  honoured  your 
trust,  and  always  wilt. 

Sumr  Superior. 


near  Bristol,  where  the  body 
was  found,  had  formed  part  of 
the  police  search,  but  the  oper- 
ation had  not  been  completed. 

The  body  was  discovered  on 
Saturday  by  two  schoolboys 
playing  at  the  gravel  pits 
which  run  alongside  the  half- 
mile  long  quarry.  Concealed 
in  undergrowth.  It  was  de- 
composed and  appeared  to 
have  been  disturbed  by  foxes. 

Because  of  the  precarious 
location,  police  contacted  a 
mountain  rescue  team,  which 
normally  comes  to  the  aid  of 
climbers  at  Cheddar  Gorge 
and  Avon  Gorge,  to  provide 
ropes  and  safety  harnesses  to 
help  recover  the  body. 

Detective  Superintendent 
John  Newman  said  Ms 
Smith’s  parents,  Robert,  aged 
49,  and  Gillian,  aged  48,  were 
being  kept  informed  of  devel- 
opments. “We  have 'told  them 
there  is  a probability  from  the 
features  of  the  find  that  this  is 
their  daughter,  Ixmise." 

Ms  Smith,  a clerical  assis- 
tant from  Chipping  Sodbury. 
vanished  after  refusing  an 
offer  of  a taxi  ride  home 
following  a Christmas  Eve 
disco  at  Spirals  nightclub  in 
Yate,  Just  over  a mile  from 
the  quarry. 


Louise  Smith  disappeared 
after  a Christmas  Eve  disco 

Detectives  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  theory  that  she 
began  the  10  minute  walk 
home  alone.  They  have  ques- 
tioned more  than  2.000  people, 
including  some  200  party- 
goers  at  the  dub  that  night, 
but  police  are  still  anxious  to 
trace  six  men  seen  in  the  area 
between  1.20am  and  2.50am 
on  Christmas  Day,  whom 
they  have  urged  to  come  for- 
ward so  they  can  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  inquiry. 

Mr  Newman  said:  "We  are 
now  treating  this  as  a murder 


inquiry.  We  are  appealing  to 
anyone  who  saw  anything 
suspicious  at  or  near  the 
quarry  over  the  Christinas 
period  to  contact  us. 

“Somebody  must  know 
what  happened  to  this  young 
lady.  Somebody  may  have 
come  home  in  a distressed  or 
upset  condition,  with  their 
clothing  perhaps  dishevelled. 

“I  would  ask  those  people  if 
any  of  their  loved  ones  came 
home  in  that  sort  erf  state  to 
search  their  conscience  and 
contact  us.” 

Since  Ms  Smith’s  disap- 
pearance, her  parents  and  her 
brother  Richard,  aged  20,  who 
was  also  at  the  Christmas  Eve 
disco,  have  been  comforted  by 
friends  and  relatives.  Ms 
Smith's  Christmas  presents 
have  remained  unopened  in 
her  room. 

Mr  Smith,  a delivery 
driver,  last  month  jdined 
10,000  volunteers  in  a search 
of  fields  and  common  land  but 
□o  trace  of  his  daughter  was 
found.  The  couple  have  also 
made  a number  of  public  ap- 
peals. His  wife  recently  said 
she  had  not  quite  given  up 
hope.  “Most  of  the  time  I 
think  she  is  still  alive  — but 
sometimes  I don't” 
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I News  in  brief  

Maxwell  challenge 
on  trial  judge 

iSil  KEVIN 


Earning  his  Spars  — Walter  Daniel  Tall  in  action 


tfjT 


Black  soccer 
players  go  back 
more  than  lOO 
yearsi  but  few 
have  become 
managers. 

John  Duncan 
reports 


Celtic  man . . . Gil  Heron,  Bather  of  jazz  guru  Gil  Scott  Heroaa 


FAXODS  FOOTBALLER 

HILLED. 

UEOTEXANT  WjtUES  TtTLL 

ftrmOtf  (SttASOy 
3bAw  ite  Supreme  SnrSBcc.  - 

Ttensawfrtoi&arUml,  Welter  frB, 
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anytian  TWw  fa*Q»fcr.  tcffl  k-nr  **> 
pwiHBrf  Mertf  Jit  nc*»  Oath:  * w 
MKfll  >BW  <Jori»f  ik  ran*  Wry 
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^fcfrSSwelL  his  brother  Ian.  and  former  Maxwell  financial 
adviser  Larry  Trachtenberg  were 

three 

Spiracy  hanks  over  shares  in  the  language  company 

Berlitz  International 

Man  dies  in  street  brawl 


So  far  hat  no  farther Lather  BUssetPs  hopes  were  dashed 


‘Racism’  bars  way  to  top  jobs  in  football 


THE  problems  of  rac- 
ism in  football  are  as 
bad  as  they  ever  were 
with  black  players 
facing  an  apparent  colour 
bar  In  getting  into  manage- 
ment positions,  according 
to  a BBC  radio  series. 

“One  of  the  most  alarm- 1 
Ing  things  I found  was  that 
most  black  players  do  not 
believe  they  will  see  a black, 
manager  in  the  top  flight  in 
their  lifetime,"  said  Hep- 
burn Harrison-Graham,  the 
producer  of  Across  The 
White  Line,  which  starts 
tonight. 

“There  have  been  a few 
lower  down  the  leagues. 
Keith  Alexander  at  Lin- 


coln, Edwin  Stein  at  Barnet 
for  a while  and  Viv  Ander- 
son at  Barnsley.  But  then 
you  have  Luther  Blissett 
who  has  applied  for  22  jobs 
and  has  not  even  got  an  in- 
terview. This  is  a man  who  1 
has  played  for  AC  Milan 
and  England.  Black  players 
have  been,  allowed  to  1 
emerge  and  develop  but 
that’s  as  Car  as  they  are 
going-.” 

The  history  of  black  foot- 
baiters  in  England  is  longer 
than  most  people  imagine. 
The  first  black  player  was 
Arthur  Wharton  the  Pres- 
ton North  End  goalkeeper 

as  long  ago  as  1886.  With  a 
Grenadian  father  and  Scot- 


tish mother,  he  was  also 
national  sprint  champion 
and  the  first  athlete  to  com- 
plete 100  yards  in  under  10  " 
seconds. 

HLs  party-piece  was  to 
swing  from  the  crossbars  as 
the  ball  came  over  and 
pluck  file  ball  out  of  the  air  I 
with  his  feet.  I 

The  first  black  outfield  , 
player  in  the  English  top  | 
flight  was  Walter  Daniel 
Toll,  who  played  to  rave 
reviews  for  Tottenham  Hot- 
spur in  1909-10  for  the  first 
six  games  before  being 
dropped  after  being 
racially  abased  at  a match 
in  Bristol-  He  soon  moved 
to  Northampton  Town 


under  the  famous  Herbert  i 
Chapman,  but  after  being 
decorated  Ibr  heroism  dur- 
ing the  first  world  war  he 
was  killed  in  1918  at  the 
second  battle  of  the  Somme. 

Tull  also  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  black 
player  to  sign  for  Glasgow 
Hangers,  though  he  never 
got  the  chance  to  play  for 
them  before  he  died.  Celt- 
ic’s first  black  player  GO. 
Heron,  signed  from  file  Chi- 
cago Maroons  in  1951,  was 
the  father  of  the  jazr-ftmk 
gnrn  Gil  Scott  Heron. 

The  problems  faced 
through  the  century  by 
black  players  are  high- 
lighted by  the  case  of  Jack 


Leslie,  who  was  selected  to 
play  for  England  in  the 
early  thirties,  before  the 
selectors  found  oat  he  was 
black  and  withdrew  the 
invitation. 

The  problem  of  racism 
and  the  national  team 
remains,  say  the  makers  of 
the  four-part'  series,  which 
starts  tonight. 

"How  many  black  players 
currently  play  for  England? 
Is  there  something  going  on 
there?”  said  Harrison- 
Graham. 

“Black  players  1 have 
spoken  to  generally  feel 
that  England  is  not  for 
them.  There  is  a feeling 
more  and  more  from  the  in- 


terviews that  I-  picked  op 
I that  nowadays  because  Af- 
rica and  the  Caribbean  are 
coming  mare  Into  world 
football  they  will  play  for 
them.  I think  that  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  stories 
that  came  ont  of  the 
documentary. 

. “What  they’ve  said  to  me 
is  that  yes,  they  were  proud 
to  represent  England  hut 
that  it  wasn’t  the  feet  that 
they  polled  on  the  white 
shirt  and  had  the  three 
lions  on  their  chest  that 
made  them  feel  good.  What 
made  them  feel  good  was 
that  they  were  picked  as 
one  of  the  22  best  players  in 
fiie  country.” 


^sssssssssss^^^^ 

the  town which  erupted  after  Mr  Mhskell  Uftaftnwdl  party 

arrangM  before  be  was  due  to  l<ave  fas  county  on  a tock- 

packingtrip  around  the  world.  A post-mortem  esammatianls 
being  carried  out. 

Herriot  remembered 

THE  werid’s  most  famous  veterinary  surgeryis  to  be  turrwd Into 
a museum  and  visitors'  centre.  The  Georgian  building jnThirsR, 
NorthYortehire,  housed  the  practice  for  50  years  of  AlfWght. 
haripr  ignown  as  James  Harriot,  author  cf  All  Creatures  Great  and 


tor  me  »|HnifiTngjn  ivintgfitE,  wmuiouca^/  »ma«vw  — 

vjsitoraayear.MrWi^diedlastyearleawiugTnnrefiianES 

minion.  His  senior  partner,  Donald  Sinclair  (Siegfried  in  the 
books)  died  a few  months  later.  The  council  bought  the  buUding 
from  Mr  Sindair’sfemily- 

Injury  payments  threatened 

INDUSTRIAL  injury  sufferers  could  lose  thousands  of  pounds  In 

compensation  because  afa  clause  in  last  year’s  Budget a report 
has  warned.  An  amendment  to  regulations  governing  Depart- 
ment cf  Social  Security  allowances  comes  into  force  on  March  5, 


‘Mean’  class  squeeze  I Police  shoot  missing  lynx 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 

Minimum  space 

requirements  for 
classrooms  are  ex- 
pected to  be  scrapped  by  the 
Government  this  week  in  a 
measure  described  by  Labour 
as  mean  and  short-sighted. 

Ministers  will  publish 
orders  to  remove  the  regula- 
tion obliging  governors  to 
provide  adequate  space  when 
school  buildings  are  planned. 

The  rule,  part  of  a move  to 
give  schools  greater  freedom 
to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
was  due  to  be  extended  to  ex- 
isting premises  this  year,  but 
will  be  replaced  by  n on-statu- 
tory guidelines. 

"This  mean  and  short- 
sighted measure  will  be  a 
charter  for  overcrowded 
classrooms.”  said  David  Blun- 
kett  the  shadow  education 
secretary.  “Only  two  local 


education  authorities  includ- 
ing the  Tory  flagship  borough 
of  Wandsworth  in  south  Lon- 
don support  the  deregulation 
of  statutory  space  require- 
ments. It  is  clearly  intended 
to  avoid  the  need  for  invest- 
ment  in  new  facilities  in  the  ; 
coming  year  to  meet  the ' 
needs  of  86,000  extra  pupils 
and  the  intended  nursery 
voucher  scheme  which  is 
being  introduced  without  any 
extra  Investment  in  buildings 
or  extensions." 

Under  the  1981  School  Pre- 
mises Regulations,  a mini- 
mum space  of  2.61  square 
metres  (25,69  sq  ft)  had  to  be 
provided  inside  school  build- 
ings for  each  pupil  under  the 
age  of  nine,  rising  to  4.69 
square  metres  (45.16  sq  ft)  for 
pupils  over  15.  There  were 
also  minimum  requirements 
for  playgrounds. 

In  a leaked  letter  in  1993. 
John  Patten,  the  former  edu- 
cation secretary,  said  a 


review  should  decide  “how  to 
resolve  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty Of  having  minimum  : 
standards  for  which  the  costs 
of  compliance  go  well  beyond  I 
any  realistic  prospect  of  the 
capital  expenditure  which  Is  . 
likely  to  be  made  available”. 

In  a written  answer  last! 
week,  Cheryl  Gillen,  a junior 
education  minister,  said  the 
department  sent  out  1,500  con- 
sultation papers  but  received 
only  119  replies.  Several  edu- 
cation authorities  “supported 
the  principle  of  non-statutory 
guidance  ...  In  particular 
East  Sussex  and  Wandsworth 
positively  welcome  the  pro- 
posed deregulation  of  statu- 
tory space  requirements.” 

Although  many  education 
authorities  expect  to  be  able 
to  fund  this  month’s  teachers’ 
pay  award  without  laying  off 
staff  and  increasing  class 
sizes,  there  is  anxiety  about 
worsening  pupil- teacher 
ratios  in  inner  London. 


OavklShanvck  , 

Ireland  Correspondent 

NORTHERN  Ireland  has  | 
more  than  its  share  cf 
dangers,  but  none  more 
illogical  than  a legal  loophole 
which  led  police  to  shoot  dead 
a mid-  cat  in  the  mid-Ulster; 
countryside  yesterday. 

If  you  want  to  keep  a poodle 
or  fancy  a Maltese  terrier  as  a 
pet  then  you  must  buy  a 
licence  if  you  live  in  the  prov- 
ince. If  an  the  other  hand, 
your  taste  In  domestic  fauna 
stretches  to  lions  or  tigers, 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  you 
setting  up  your  own  LongleaL 
For  days  there  were  sight- 
ings of  what  police  believed 
was  a young  lion  in  the  Fin- 
tona  area  qT  County  Tyrone. 
Early  yesterday  the  beast  was 
finally  tracked  down  to  a field 
full  of  sheep. 

Police  marksmen  were 
called  in  and  shot  it  dead. 


Hunter  hunted . . .lynx  shot 
after  search  for  *yunng  lion* 

When  wildlife  experts  later 
examined  the  carcass  they 
told  detectives  it  was  not  a 
lion  but  a lynx. 

The  lynx,  which  was  wear- 
ing a black  leather  collar,  is 
thought  to  have  escaped  from 
a local  collector  — although  a 


number  who  have  been  inter- 
viewed by  police  have  denied 
having  lest  an  animal. 

There  are  no  controls  on 
thekeepingof  dangerous  wild 
animals  m Northern  Ireland. 
The  Government  has  been 
under  growing  pressure  to  ex- 
tend British  legislation  to  foie, 
province  and  the  Northern' 
Ireland  environment  minis- 
ter, Malcolm  Moss,  is  said  to 
be  considering  such  a move. 

The  Royal  Ulster  Constabu- 
lary said  the  situation  was 
ridiculous.  It  was  the  second 
time  in  a few  hours  in  which 
they  had  been  called  out  to 
hunt  for  a wild  animal.  That 
saferi  ended  when  another 
large  wild  cat  in  the  area 
which  they  thought  people 
had  mistaken  for  the  lion, 
was  also  killed. 

Late  last  year  parts  of  Fer- 
managh ware  terrorised  far 
several  days  by  the  loss  of  a 
wolf  by  a private  owner.  It  too 
was  shot  dead. 


sales  people  whose  income  is  hit  by.mjury  or  illness  sustained  at 
work,  it  was  claimed. 

" Ctompeosafion  win  be  restricted  to  a maximum  of  one  year’s 
back  money,  plus  pension,  instead  aClOyears,  according  to 
Industrial  Disease  Oompausation  lid.  The  company  is  expecting 
aftoodofcalk  to  iteadvire  centres  from  sufferers  wanting  to  make 

claims  before  fiie  deadline. 


Police  settle  beef 

POUCE  used  handcuffe  to  subdue  a cow  which  broke  out  of  its 
field  near  Selby,  North  Yorkshire,  on  Saturday.  The  animal  ran 
down  a railway  line  and  swum  a river  before  being  cornered  by 
police;  a localfrumerandslaughternien. 

“They  managed  to  get  the  animal  on  the  ground.  An  officer 
nandtaiflfedits  legs  together  while  the  farmer  and  his  associates 
secured  it with  a rope.”  a police  spokesman  said.  It  was  loaded  an 
to  a trailer  and  returned  to  the  field. 


Help  for  stressed  doctors 

ACOUNSELLENG  service  for  stressedout  doctors  is  to  be 
launched  m Aped  The  24-hour  telephone  hdplmexvfll  operate  on 
a laroantfa  trial  basis,  the  British  Medical  Association  said 
yesterday . The  BMA  has  signed  a contract  with  CareAssist  a 
leading  counselling  company  based  in  Hinckley,  Leicestershire. 
The  BMA  chairman  Sandy  Macara  said:  “I  would  hope  that  a new 
service  will  not  prove  to  be  needed  by  many  doctors,  butlfear  that 
m today's  marketdriven  health  service  there  are  fer  too  many 
doctors  wasting  in  unacceptably  stressful  conditions.  This  confi- 
dential service  Is  for  them”  , 

Sandra  Ridley,  CareAssisfs  counselling  services  manager, 
said:  *Tbe  BMA  scheme  will  be  the  first  cf  our  services  to  have  its 
wwi  conafMlIiagteani  " 
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Move  your  mortgage  for  free* 
Plus  2 % discount  for  2 years 

5.49%  («*5.7  %) 


Free  legal  option.  Free  valuation,  NO  arrangement  fee!* 
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DIRECT 


Cali.. .0800  828  585 

Lines  open  Mon  to  Fri  8 sum  - 8 pm 
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Now  we’re  talking  mortgages. 


Prison  chiefs 
‘correct’ 
private  jail 
savings 

THE  PRISON  Service  has 
admitted  having  to  cor- 
rect a document  which  ap- 
peared to  undermine  govern- 
ment assertions  that  private 
prisons  are  cheaper  than 
those  in  the  public  sector.  . 

Ministers  trying  to  per- 
suade governors  that  they  can 
absorb  a 13.3  per  cent  budget 
cut  over  three  years  have  said 
that  private  prisons  can  hold 
prisoners  for  between  14  per 
cent  and  26  per  cent  less  than 
public  sector  jails. 

Unions  fighting  the  cuts  ob- 
tained a copy  of  the  the  inter- 
nal document,  sent  in  Decem- 
ber by  the  finance  director 
Brian  Landers  to  area  manag- 
ers and  governors,  and  calcu- 
lated that  it  showed  there  was 
virtually  no  cost  difference. 

The  Prison  Service  has  said 
that  figures  on  the  cost  cf 
each  place  at  a private  prison 
were  wrong  and  have  since 
been  corrected. 

The  revised  figures  were 
“generally  in  Una"  with  min- 
isters’ assertions  that  private 
prisons  provided  cheaper 
places,  said  the  spokesman. 

Harry  Fletcher,  assistant 

general  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Pro- 
bation Officers,  called  far  an 
independent  inquiry.  The  cor- 
rected figures  represented  an 
effort  to  “shift  the  goalposts”. 

The  Government's  claim  is 
based  on  an  unpublished 
report  by  the  consultants  the 
LEK  Partnership  comparing 
the  cost  of  each  place  in  1993/ 
4 at  three  private  prisons  and 
from  the  public  sector. 

An  analysis  by  the  Prisons 
are  not  for  Profit  campaign,  a 
joint  effort  by  nine  unions,  of 
the  original  document  from 
Mr  Landers  showed  that  fee 
average  figures  far  April  to 
September  1995  were  £8,810 
for  the  state  prisons  and  only 
a tittle  less.  £8,750,  for  the  pri- 
vate sector.- 


Is  someone 
chipping  away 

at  the  deposit 
you’re  saving 
for  a home 


At  die  moment,  you  probably  keep  your  swings  in  a Bank  or  BuiUmg  Society 
account.  It  makes  sense.  Especially  if  you  need  money  for  everyday  expenses,  like  bills 
or  small  purchases. 

Howcvet  if  you’re  saving  for  a house  or  flit  over  several  yean  you  might  well 
be  losing  om.'V&u  see,  die  dunces  are  dur  whenever  you  earn  interest  the  taxman  will 
take  2(1%  or  more.  This  <an  make  a latge  hole  in  your  savings. 

With  our  ntw  Savings  Plan,  though,  yon  don't  have  to  pay  him  a penny.  If  you’re 
* able  to  put  aside  a small  amount  each  mouth  you  can  now  save  in  die  .same  way  as 
some  of  the  weaidziest  people  in  Britain.  £ 

For  an  information  pack  abour  stopping  fee 
- removal  of  your  savings,  please  give  us  a call, 

eagle  star 

Telephone:  0500  <300  560  Mpn 

Call  -weekday*  8am  - 8pm  and  Saturdays  9am  - 2pm 

/u  dte'pbn  k a MR  » *ak^mdu«fi*«  ranvestaii  mromu.em  durante  jnd  n m 
£ i**r  Sur  Wtowt  » ja  mvodm.tr  oriyro  Eagle  Seir  MaWxring  Croup,  members"^ 

. by  Uw  PWtfcd  Imtsmro#  Audrorm-  and  iMWifer^wiS 

pvmiwK  ami  unit  tnw  bronK-*.  Tax  Uw  r>  mbjca:  m thaitgw  wffich  cannot  £ ftJSS* 


-ebei  M 


rnwn  are 
awiniKv, 
turewren. 


The  Guardian  Monday  February  19 1996 


Asrow  over  Scott  report  rumbles  on,  Lang  explains  why  Parliament  was  not  told  of  changes  to  Iraq  arms  guidelines 
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Richard  Lowton,  aged  79.  regrets  that  public  figures  no  longer  ‘do  the  decent  thing*  photograph:  cwb  thomond 

Rebel  MP  miffed,  say  true  blue  locals 


David  Ward  finds  stalwarts  of  Conservative 
Club  ‘comer  group*  sceptical  of  Peter 
Thumham’s  reasons  for  rejecting  his  party 


THE  debate  in  a corner 
of  the  games  room,  of 
the  Astley  Bridge  Con- 
servative Club  was  almost 
as  intense  as  the  rivalry  on 
the  snooker  table. 

As  a lively  red  skittered 
across  the  green  baize, 
party  stalwarts  tried  to  de- 
cide whether  their  MP, 
Peter  Thurnham,  con- 
cerned by  ‘‘falling  values 
and  standards  of  public  ser- 
vice in  the  Conservative 
Party”,  was  right  to  say  he 
might  no  longer  vote  with 
the  Tories  In  the  Commons. 

Mr  Thurnham  (majority 
813)  has  represented  Bolton 
North  East  in  Greater  Man- 
chester for  13  years  but  18 
months  ago  announced  he 
would  not  stand  at  the  next 
election,  when  the  constitu- 
ency will  have  been  shoved 
in  Labour's  direction  by  the 
boundary  commissioners. 
Last  year  he  failed  to  make 
the  shortlist  for  the  much 
safer  seat  of  Westmorland 
and  Lonsdale  and  has  since 


said  he  might  stand  as  an 
independent  Tory. 

The  consensus  among  the 
Corner  Group,  the  Conser- 
vative club  equivalent  of  the 
1922  Committee,  was  that 
Mr  Thurnham  was  miffed. 

Norman  Wood,  aged  76. 
said:  “We  have  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion  In  this  cor- 
ner. But  does  that  mean  we 
never  go  in  this  comer 
again?  Peter  Thurnham 
was  well  liked  by  many 
people,  whether  they  were 
Tory,  Labour  or  blooming  ■ 
Trotsky.  But  I think  he's  | 
gone  over  the  top."  1 

James  Lowe  agreed.  This  | 
was  nothing  to  do  with  high  ! 
principles  over  the  Scott 
report.  “It's  a fit  of  pique 
that  he  was  not  selected  in 
Cumbria.  Scott  was  an  ex- 
cuse to  bring  that  to  the 
fore.  Personally,  I don’t 
have  a lot  of  time  for  him  if 
he  disagrees  with  govern- 
ment policies.*’ 

Mr  Lowe  suggested  Mr 
Thurnham  was  a not  very 


Peter  Thurnham:  worried 
about  falling  standards 

distinguished  MP.  ‘Tve  a 
lot  of  time  for  John  Major. 
He's  a battler.  He  needs 
support.  Surely  Mr  Th urn- 
ham  could  have  consulted 
the  local  party  first  I think 
the  committee  should  car- 
pet him." 

Arthur  Carter,  ex-Royal 
Navy,  produced  photo- 
graphs of  his  many-me- 
dalled self  with  Mr  and  Mrs 
Major  at  last  year’s  VJ 
commemoration  at  the 
Tower  of  London.  “Mr 
Thurnham  is  a bit  mis- 


guided.’* he  said.  “He 
should  keep  quiet  and  toe 
the  line  until  after  the 
election.!' 

But  one  of  the  Corner 
Group  was  disposed  to  be 
charitable;  *‘X  have  no  axe 
to  grind  on  this.  If  Mr 
Thurnham  wants  to  go  off, 
then  let  him.  But  if  he 
wants  to  express  his  strong 
opinions  he  has  every  right 
to  do  so.  What  about  the 
Euro  rebels?  Hell  fire,  Tve 
heard  you  all  talking  about 
MPs  being  sheep . . 

In  the  club’s  lounge  Rich- 
ard Lowton,  aged  79, 
regretted  that  public  fig- 
ures no  longer  seemed  able 
to  do  the  decent  thing  and 
resign.  **I  admire  Mr 
Tburnham’s  principles  if 
he  believes  the  Government 
has  done  something  which 
is  not  right.  I’ll  be  more 
convinced  that  his  views 
are  genuine  if  he  goes  inde- 
pendent rather  than  join 
another  party." 

Dave  Crosby,  who  should 
win  Bolton  NE  for  Labour 
at  the  next  election,  said  on 
the  telephone:  "I  admire 
Mr  Thurnham  for  having 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
say  what  he  has.  But  it  has 
taken  him  a long  time." 


Fear  of  criticism  made 
Government  keep  silent 


Patrick  Wbrtour,  Chief 
Poetical  Correspondent 


FEAR  Of  criticism  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Government  de- 
cided not  to  inform 
Parliament  of  its  changes  to 
guidelines  on  the  sale  of  de- 
fence equipment  to  Iraq,  Ian 
Lang,  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Secretary,  conceded  for  the 
first  time  yesterday. 

He  said  the  Government 
also  wanted  to  keep  the 
change  from  the  United  States 

administration. 

In  his  first  extended  inter- 
view since  publication  of  the 
Scott  report,  Mr  Lang  at- 
tacked two  of  Sir  Richard 
Scott’s  key  findings.  He  said 
the  judge  had  identified  no 
"firm  or  conclusive”  evidence 
that  ministers  changed  policy 
on  exports  to  Iraq,  rather 
than  merely  modified  the 
guidelines.  This  undermined 
the  judge’s  claim  that  minis- 
ters misinformed  Parliament 
He  also  dismissed  the  Sir 
Richard's  criticism  of  the  At- 
torney General,  Sir  Nicholas 
Lyell,  and  his  use  of  public 
interest  immunity  certifi- 
cates as  "an  argument 
amongst  lawyers".  He  added; 
"The  strong  preponderance  of 
legal  opinion  Is  on  the  side  of 
the  Attoney  General” 

At  times  Mr  Lang’s  answers 
were  greeted  with  derisive 
laughter  from  an  invited  au- 
dience cm  LWTs  Dimbleby 
programme,  including  his 
call  for  the  shadow  foreign 
secretary,  Robin  Cook,  to 
resign  over  his  accusation 
that  ministers  were  willing  to 
send  innocent  people  to  jail,  a 
charge  rejected  by  the  report 
Mr  Lang's  admission  came 
when  Mr  Dimbleby  pointed 
out  that  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe 
had  told  the  Scott  inquiry 
that  a more  flexible  interpre- 
tation of  the  guidelines  may 


have  been  kept  secret  because 
of  “the  emotional  way”  in 
which  public  debates  on  Iraqi  | 
arms  sales  were  conducted. 

Mr  i-ang  replied:  "Well,  j 
that  certainly  was  a compo  | 
nent  of  it  but  that  is  not  an 
exclusive  component  ...  it 
was  a very  secondary 
component" 

Another  reason  for  not  pub- 
licising the  guidelines  was 
“the  fact  that  a new  American 
administration  was  taking 
office  and  there  was  anxiety 
about  the  reaction  of  the 
American  administration  if 
they  did  not  understand  the 
circumstances  in  which  the 
guidllnes  were  being  altered”. 

He  insisted  that  the  exports 
policy  did  not  change,  but 
merely  that  the  guidelines 
were  more  leniently  applied. 
He  defend  the  Government's 
decision  to  withold  this  from 
Parliament,  saying:  "It  would 
be  bewildering  for  Parliament 
if  it  was  informed  every  time 
an  export  licence  application 
was  examined  differently  . . . 
You  have  got  to  accept  the 
practicalities  of  disclosing 
every  nuance  and  every  mod- 
ulation of  the  application  of 
guidelines  which  were  not  in- 
tended as  a pruclomntion  of 
foreign  policy.” 

Mr  Ling  denied  the  Gov- 
ernment had  rewritten  the 
constitution  unilaterally  by 
changing  Questions  of  Proce- 
dure for  Ministers  so  that  a 
minister  is  permitted  to  mis- 
lead Parliament  if  be  does  not 
“knowingly"  do  so.  He  said: 
“It  is  not  misleading  if  a min- 
ister does  not  know  that  what 
he  is  saying  is  not  true  — 
then  he  cannot  be  held  to  ac- 
count. It  is  no  deception  of 
Parliament  if  you  tell  them 
things  that  you  believe  to  be 
true." 

Labour  claimed  this  defini- 
tion left  ministers  as  judge 
and  jury  in  deciding  whether 
they  had  misled  Parliament 


‘A  new  American 
administration 
was  taking  office 
and  there  was 
anxiety  about  the 
reaction  of  the 
American 
administration  if 
they  did  not 
understand  the 
circumstances  in 
which  the 
guidlines  were 
being  altered’ 

— Ian  Lang  (left) 
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‘Contradictory 
conclusions’ 
under  attack 

Richard  Norton-Tayloron  guilt  and  innocence 


After  Scott:  Most  newspaper  editorials  have  found 
ministers  at  fault,  although  there  are  mixed  views  about 
whether  they  should  resign 
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The  other  papers  c£d  not  approach  theiOBues  chsctty  tn  th$kr 
ectitorials,  although  me  Sunday  Express  caBed  the  report. 
"Waffle  m WondeiioncT  and  thg  Doily  StarcaBmfAa  waste 
of  energy  revealing  what  was  known  -all  ofong. : : • 
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^fclR  Richard  Scott’s 
^^report  into  the  arms-to- 
^^Iraq  scandal  is  being 
widely  criticised  by  MPs  and 
commentators  as  diffuse, 
over-long,  and  contradictory. 

There  are  passages  which 
appear  to  reach  a particularly 
damning  conclusion,  only  to 
be  followed  by  others  which 
seem  to  take  the  sting  out  of 
it  This  aspect  of  the  report 
reflects  the  judge’s  determi- 
nation fully  to  reflect  the  bar- 
rage of.  complaints  he 
received  from  those  he 
accused  in  his  earlier  drafts. 

Sir  Richard  made  it  clear  it 
was  not  for  him  to  call  for  res- 
ignations. He  would  lay  out 
the  evidence,  and  Parliament 
and  the  public  would  judge. 
Where  he  felt  he  could  not 
come  to  a clear  conclusion  he 
left  it  to  readers  to  draw  their 


own  conclusions.  That  has 
allowed  William  Walde grave, 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, and  Sir  Nicholas  Lyell, 
Attorney  General,  to  seize  on 
one  or  two  phrases  which, 
they  say,  free  them  from  the 
most  serious  charges. 

Referring  to  one  period  Sir 
Richard  accepts  that  Mr  Wal- 
degrave  “did  not  intend"  to  be 
misleading.  Yet  elsewhere,  he 
accuses  him  of  "deliberate" 
failure  to  inform  Parliament 
of  the  change  in  policy 
towards  the  sale  of  anus- 
related  goods  to  Iraq. 

While  he  exonerates  Mr 
Waldegrave  of  any  "duplici- 
tous intention"  in  denying 
that  the  decision  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  approach  to  ex- 
ports to  Iraq,  in  the  same 
paragraph  he  refers  to  the 
"duplicitous  nature"  of  his 


claims.  Elsewhere,  he  accuses 
him  of  "sophistry”,  of  know- 
ingly misleading  MPs.  and  of 
a "deliberate  failure"  to  in- 
form MPs  about  the  Govern- 
ment’s policy  shift.  , 

Sir  Richard  says  that  j 
“major  responsibility  for  the  1 
inadequacy  of  the  instruc- 
tions to  Mr  Moses  [prosecu- 
tion counsel  in  the  Matrix 
Churchill  arms- to- Iraq  trial] 
must  in  my  opinion,  be  borne 
by  the  Attorney  General".  Yet 
he  says  elsewhere:  "I  accept 
the  genuineness  of  his  belief 
that  he  was  personally,  as  op- 
posed to  constitutionally, 
blameless  for  the  inadequacy 
of  the  instructions . . . But  I do 
not  accept  that  he  was  not 
personally  at  fiuit" 

Sir  Richard  also  notes  that 
In  November.  1992  Stephen 
Wall,  John  Major's  then  pri- 


vate secretary,  told  Mr  Major 
“The  most  that  can  be  said 
against  you  ...  is  that  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
[a  post  held  by  Mr  Major  be- 
tween 1989  and  1990]  you 
knew  that  the  Government 
had.  decided  to  change  the  [ex- 
port] guidelines." 

Mr  Wall’s  note  was  written 
amid  panic  in  the  Cabinet 
Office  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Matrix  Churchill  trial.  A few 
days  later  Nicolas  Be  van,  a 
senior  Cabinet  Office  offical 
— now  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mons Speaker,  Betty  Booth- 
royd  — concluded  that  the  ex- 
port guidelines  were  not 
changed  after  all  — a solution 
which  conveniently  made  any 
question  or Mr  Major's  knowl- 
edge irrelevant  Sir  Richard 
says  he  is  unable  to  accept  Mr 
Sevan’s  conclusions. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Pictures  of  starved 
and  abused  captives 
in  Serb  camps  (right) 
shocked  the  world 
early  in  the  war. 

Ed  Vulliamy  returns 
to  Omarska,  where  in 
August  1 992  he  was 
the  first  newspaper 
journalist  to  report 
from  the  camp,  and 
talks  to  the  doctors 
who  were  in  control 
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Horror  hidden  beneath  Ice  and  lies 


THREE  years,  and 
seven  months  ago. 
the  heat  of  the  sun 
was  impenitent  as 
we  stumbled  into 
Camp  Omarska.  a place  that 
defiled  history.  Columns  of 
Muslim  prisoners  emerged 
from  a capacious  rusty-red 
hangar  and  were  marched 
across  a yard  into  a canteen 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  a 
beefy  machine-gunner.  Their 
skin  was  folded  over  their 
bones  like  parchment  their 
hollow  eyes  burned  with  fear. 

-1  do  not  want  to  tell  any 
lies."  said  one  emaciated  fig- 
ure. "but  l cannot  tell  the 
truth.” 

The  truth  unfolded  in  the 
days  that  followed:  Omarska 
was  a monstrosity:  an  inferno 
of  murder,  torture  and  rape. 
It  was  a stain  upon  our 
century. 

It  liad  taken  five  putrid 
summer  days  of  1S*92  to  argue 
our  way  into  that  foul  comer. 
Now  the  empty  road  is  cov- 
ered in  ice  at  the  turn-off  for 
Omarska. 

Past  the  Cafe-Disko  and  the 
closed  wooden  church, 
through  the  village  and  over  a 
humpback  bridge  across  the 
railway  track  ...  and  there, 
quite  suddenly,  is  the  sign  — 
Omarska  Mine  — and  the 
heart  misses  a beat.  It  is  -7C 
but  the  shiver  is  not  from 
cold. 

Thick  snow  has  overlaid 
what  happened  here.  In  the 
yard,  children  play  with 
sledges.  This  tarmac  was  once 
a bloody  killing  field,  the 
bodies  loaded  on  to  trucks  by 
bulldozer. 

The  installations  them- 
selves have  become  emblems , 
of  evil,  the  spidery  Iron  tenta- 
cles of  conveyor  holts  and  ma- 
chinery that  link  one  shed  to 
another  are  silent  and  skele- 
tal like  the  inmates  that  were 
packed  insnle.  Disused  rusty 
boxcars  litter  the  railway 
track.  In  1991  this  rolling 
stock  was  loaded  with  Mus- 
lim deportees  on  their  way  — 
if  they  survived  the  journey 
— to  central  Bosnia. 

Three  sentries  stop  us  at 
the  main  gate.  Two  of  tltem 
had  worked  at  the  mine. 

This  war  plays  tricks  with 
mind  and  memory.  Its  se- 
crets. once  revealed,  go  back 
into  hiding.  They  He  buried, 
but  not  without  trace,  by  ice 
and  snow,  by  time  and  lies. 


"Nothing  happened  here," 
sajs  a bright-eyed  38-year  old 
who  was  employed  as  a tech- 
nician In  the  mine  and  has 
stayed  on  with  the  security 
staff,  now  In  military  uni- 
form. Iron  ore  was  processed 
here,  he  says,  until  the  end  of 
1992,  so  how  con  it  have  been 
any  kind  of  camp  in  the 
August  of  that  year?  “There 
was  a collection,  centre  at 
Tmopolje  down  the  road,”  he 
admits.  “But  here,  nothing.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to 
tell  that  he  is  lying,  he  speaks 
with  such  frank,  indeed  ami- 
cable, self-assurance.  “We  are 
from  Omarska,  we  would 
have  known.  There  was  no 
camp  here  at  all.  There  was 
no  camp  - ever.” 

His  friend  is  only  24.  “The 
Muslims  funded  the  media,” 
he  explains,  “and  the  televi- 
sion pictures  were  forged.” 
“Anyone  could  do  that,”  adds 
the  28-year  old,  and  he  demon- 
strates how  he  would  con: 
struct  the  montage,  laughing. 

The  road  to  Omarska  from 
Prijedor.  the  nearest  town,  is 
a comfortless  sight  skirting 
the  edges  of  Kozarac,  razed 
Into  the  dust  of  its  own  stone. 
Miles  and  miles  of  Muslim 
houses  were  already  blown  to 
pieces  or  incinerated  when 
we  drove  this  way  in  1992. 
Nothing  has  changed,  except 
that  what  Is  left  is  draped  in 
snow.  Why  did  the  Muslims 
go? 

The  28-year-old  guard  leans 
forward,  open-eyed:  “I  really 
don't  know  why  they  left.” 

His  mystification  appears 
utterly  genuine.  “We  lived 
together  like  brothers.  We 
married  with  them.  And  sud- 
denly they  left  It’s  like  I 
packed  my  bags  and  disap- 
peared one  night" 

Then  a simple  question.  Ex- 
cuse me,  but  what  are  your 
names?  Tlw  answer  from  the 
28-year-old.  suddenly  harsh, 
is  unexpected:  “We  had  a nice 
chat.  But  names  are  secret 
Tiie  Muslims  know  me  and  I 
know  them.  But  they  have  to 
produce  the  evidence  of  what 
I did.  They  can  come  up  to 
you  in  the  street  one  day  and 
tike  you  to  The  Hague.  This 
is  how  they  work.” 

OUR  visit  to 
Omarska  in  1992 
was  preceded  by  a 
torturous  briefing 
at  Prijedor  civic 
centre  by  those  who  had  es- 
tablished and  administered 
the  camp.  The  military  com- 
mander. Colonel  Vladimir  Ar- 
sic,  explained  that  Omarska 
was  run  by  the  police  on  be- 
half of  the  civil  authorities  — 
the  president  of  the  local  au- 
thority and  his  deputy  — who 
were  duly  introduced.  These 
men,  alter  much  argument 
took  us  to  the  mine. 

There  we  met  the  on-site 
commander  of  the  camp'. 
Zjelko  Meaklc,  in  mirror 
shades,  who  later  became  the 
First  man  to  be  indicted  by  the 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  for 


genocide.  Eighteen  of  his 
guards  and  “shift  command- 
ere”  have  also  been  indicted. 

But  none  of  those  sitting 
round  the  table  in  Prijedor 
that  morning  — the  people 
with  authority  over  Camp 
Omarska,  to  the  degree  that 
they  authorised  our  visit  and 
physically  took  us  there  — 
have  been  indicted  at  The 
Hague. 

The  man  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  administration  of 
Camp  Omarska  was  Dr  Milan 
Kovacevic,  an  anaesthetist  by 
profession.  He  was  a bear  of  a 
man  with  a pale  moustache 
and  he  told  us  there  was  noth- 
ing the  world  could  teach  the 
Serbs  about  concentration 
camps,  since  he  had  been 
born  in  one.  Camp  Jasenovac 
had  been  set  up  by  the  Cro- 
atian Nazi  puppet  regime  for 
Serbs.  Jews,  gypsies  and 
dissidents. 


After  our  discovery  of 
Omarska,  when  the  media  cir- 
cus descended  on  Prijedor 
and  the  camp  was  hurriedly 
closed.  Dr  Kovacevic  was  as- 
signed die  task  of  explaining 
to  the  world’s  cameras  what  a 
“collection  centre”  was. 

His  eyes  were  fiery  with  en- 
thusiasm for  what  he  called 
“a  great  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  Serbs”. 

TODAY  they  are  still 
ruddy,  but  from 
some  other,  more 
introverted  emo- 
tion. and  no  doubt 
from  his  ' taste  for  the  home- 
made plum  brandy  he  pro- 
duces from  his  cupboard  at 
10am.  It  was  a good  year  for 
plums,  he  explains,  but  the 
jam  factories  are  all  shut 
Shame  to  let  them  go  to  waste. 

Dr  Kovacevic,  it  turns  out, 
is  now  director  of  Prijedor 


hospital  He  remains  a proud 
nationalist.  “The  facts 
showed  it  necessary  to  de- 
stroy Bosnia.  I . wanted  to 
make  this  Serb  tend.  Without 
Muslims,  yes.  We  cannot  live 
together.  I still  hold  that 
view." 

What  about  the  burned 
houses  along  tile  road?  Was 
that  necessary,  or  a moment 
of  madness?  Dr  Kovacevic 
proceeds  cautiously,  accom- 
panied by  a second  glass  of 
brandy.  “It  was  both  things. 
The  houses  were  burned  at 
the  beginning.  And  at  the  be- 
ginning, people  were  losing 
control.  People  weren't  be- 
having normally.*' 

This  comes  as  a surprise. 
The  Serbs  in  charge  of  what 
happened  in  1992  do  not  usu- 
ally talk  like  this.  Was  it  all  a 
terrible  mistake?  “To  be  sure 
it  was  a terrible  mistake,”  he 
answers.  A third  glass,  and 


Meagre  rations . . - A Muslim  prisoner  holds  a piece  of  bread  after  finishing  a meal  In  the 
Omarska  detention  camp  near  Prijedor  In  1992  photograph:  stojam  sulja 


suddenly:  “We  knew  very 
well  what  happened  at  Ausch- 
witz and  Dachau,  and  we 
knew  very  well  how  it  started 
and  how  it  was  done.  What  we 
did  was  not  the  same  as 
Auschwitz  or  Dachau,  but  it 
was  a mistake.  It  was  planned 
to  have  a camp  for  people,  but 
not  a concentration  camp.” 

He  has  never  had  this  con- 
versation before,  the  anaes- 
thetist says.  But  he  ploughs 
on.  “Omarska,"  be  tells -us, 
“was  planned  as  a reception 
centre.”  The  idea  was  to  take 
in  families  fair  their  own  pro- 
tection. “But  then  It  turned 
into  something  else.  I cannot 
explain  the  loss  of  control  I 
don't  think  even  the  histori- 
ans will  find  an  explanation 
in  the  next  50  years.  You 
could  call1  it  collective 
madness." 

Sr  Kovacevic  made  no  at- 
tempt in  1992  to  hide  his  role, 
but  now,  surely,  he  must  The 
Hague  is  a serious  business. 
“Were  you  part  of  this  collec- 
tive madness,  doctor,  or  out- 
side it?” 

There  is  no  stopping  him 
now.  “If  someone  acquitted 
me,  saying  that  I was  not  a 
member  of  that  collective 
madness,  then  'I  would  have 
to  admit  that  this  was  not 
true.  But  then  I would  want  to 
think  about  how  much  I was  a 
part  of  it  It's  a fact  that  I was 
a member  of  the  municipal 
government  for  that  year.  But 
we  cannot  all  be  the  same, 
even  within  the  madness. 
Every  man  has  his  good  side, 
and  his  bad  side.  Where  he  is 
is  the  important  thing.  ’* 

He  returns  constantly  to  his 
memories  of  Jasenovac.  The 
difference  between  the  two 
camps,  he  explains,  is  that  in 
Omarska  “there  were  not 
mare  than  100  killed,  whereas 
Jasenovac  was  a killing  fac- 
tory". Only  100  killed  at 
Omarska?  "I  said  there  were 
100  failed,  not  died.  About  100 
was  the  number  who  were  ac- 
tually killed,  not  how  many 
died.  You  will  have  to  talk  to 
the  doctors  about  how  many 
died."  But  later  he  throws  off 
his  caution:  “Oh,  I don’t 
know  how  many  were  killed 
in  there,  God  knows.  It’s  a 
wind  tunnel  this  part  of  the 
world,  the  hurricane  blowing 
to  and  fro. . ." 

And  so  why  did  the  doctor 
resign  office?  'T  left  politics 
because  I saw  many  bad 
things.  This  is  my  personal 
secret  Things  did  not  turn 
out  the  way  I planned.  IF  you 
have  to  do  things  by  killing 
people,  well . . . Now  my  hair 
is  white.  I don't  sleep  so 
■well” 

People  are  coming  in  and 
out,  asking  for  medicines, 
even  consultations. 

Ami  what. will  you  do  now, 
with  your  expertise?  "I  just 
want  a job.  In  Paris  or  Berlin 
or  Austria.  But  if  I arrive  in 
Austria  with  a Bosnian  pass- 
port, they  will  say.  ‘You  come 
from  the  same  country  as 
Dusko  Tadic!’ 


“Of  course  I think  about  my 
Muslim  friends,”  he  reflects, 
the  brandy  battle  now  empty, 
the  cigarette  packet  pensively 
erased  in  his  huge  fist  “Are 
they  alright?  Are  they  alive?” 

R KOVACEVIC’S 
boss  in  1992  was 
the  “president’’, 
or  mayor,  of  Prije- 
dor,. Milomlr  Sta- 
kic. Hie  was  a bulldog  of  a man 
who  b&rked  In  clipped 
phrases.  And  he  was  intro- 
duced to  us  as  he  man  en- 
dowed with  tiie  authority  to 
grant,  or  refUse,  access  to 
Omarska. 

He  too  turns  out  to  be  a 
medical  mam  now  director  of 
the  local  health  centre.  Hie  is 
running  for  mayoral  office 
again,  as  the  candidate  for  Ra- 
dovan Karadzic’s  SDS  party. 
Dr-  Stakic  meets  us  at  his 
clinic,  and  introduces  a man 
with  a particularly  menacing 
air.  Viktor  Kondic,  whom  he 
calls  his  “deputy"  at  the 
health  centre. 

What  - happened  at 
-Omarska?  Mr  Handle  inter- 
venes quickly.  “Omarska 
was!  a mine.  An  iron  .mine. 
That  is  all”  The  reports,  the 
television  pictures?. Dr.  Stakic 
clarifies.  “They  were  pictures 
of  Serbian  prisoners  in  Mus- 
lim camps.  As  a journalist, 
you  have  to  come  to  the  spot 
to  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  [I  bite  my  tongue.]  No 
one  was  collected  into  the 
Omarska  mine.” 

Then  an  immediate  contra- 
diction. “At  Omarska,"  Dr 
Stakic  elaborates,  “there  was 
an  investigation  process  for 
only  a particular  number  of 
Muslims.  And  once  we  had  es- 
tablished a military  prison, 
Omarska  was  the  place  only 
for  Muslims  found  with  Ille- 
gal weapons.” 

And  it  was  not  a concentra- 
tion camp,  he  insists.  “The 
Muslims  in  Omarska  bad 
food.  Doctors.  They  didn’t 
work.  Omarska  was  not  a 
hotel  [he  manages  his  only 
smile,  and  it  is  not  a pleasant 
one]  but  it  was  not  a concen- 
tration camp.  Serbs  only  go  to 
extremes  when  their  freedom 
is  threatened."  He  stares  at 
us.  with  menace  in  his  eyes. 

The  wintry  night  has  fallen, 
the  streets  outside  are  stiff. 
Within,  there  is  a leaden 
silence  until  Dr  Stakic  volun- 
teers an  odd  remark:  “It  is 
very  brave  of  you  to  be  sitting 
here  like  this  with  us  so  lqte 
in  the  evening.” 

Now  Nato's  commander  is 
storming  through  Omarska 
seeking  to  dig  up  the  dead, 
leading  platoons  of  writers 
from  glassy  magazines  and 
experts  from  the  human 
rights  industry  in  a frantic 
search  for  buried  bones 
which  the  Serbs  appear  to  be 
moving,  or  incinerating. 
When. there  is  nothing  to  be 
done,  we  know  everything. 

. But  in  the  frozen  village  of 
Omarska:  “There  is  no  .camp. 
There  was  no  camp  — ever.” 


Peace 
back 
on  track 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


THE  emergency  summit 
to  put  the  Bosnian 
peace  process  back  on 
track  was  last  night  hailed 
as  a comprehensive  success 
by  its  organisers. 

Richard  Holbrooke,  the 
US  assistant  secretary  of 
state  and  architect  of  the 
Dayton  peace  agreement, 
said:  “In  Rome,  we  have 
avoided  a crisis  by  smooth- 
ing out  and  Indeed,  per- 
haps, eliminating  some  of 
those  blimps  in  the  road 
that  we  have  encountered. 

“This  was  Dayton's  first 
real  test  — a real  challenge 
oh  several  fronts.  X believe 
that  we  passed  the  test  but 
it  wasn’t  easy.” 

In  two  days  of  intensive 
and  sometimes  difficult  ne- 
gotiations, the  presidents 
of  Serbia.  Croatia  and  Bos- 
nia reached  these  deals 
with  International  media- 
tors: 

• The  re-establishment  of 
links  with  the  Bosnian 
Serbs.  Links  with  the  Im- 
plementation Force  (I-FOR) 
were  cut  after  Bosnia’s  ar- 
rest of  two  Serb  officers: 

• An  agreement  on  putting 
new  life  into  the  shaky 
Muslim-Croat  federation; 

• An  agreement  to  reunify 
the  divided  Bosnian  town 
ofMostar; 

• A joint  statement  re- 
affirming the  commitment 
to  reunify  Sarajevo; 

• New,  closer  links  be- 
tween the  Bosnian  govern- 
ment and  the  Serbs  at  the 
highest  level 
The  parties  also  vowed  to 
implement  the  Dayton  pro- 
visions on  war  crimes  co- 
operation. But  Mr  Hol- 
brooke refused  to  say 
whether  the  Serbian  presi- 
dent, Slobodan  Milosevic, 
would  hand  over  Bosnian 
Serb  leaders  wanted  by  The 
Hague  tribunal.  Their  polit- 
ical leader,  Radovan  Karad- 
zic, and  army  chief,  Gen- 
eral Ratko  Mladic,  have 
both  been  indicted. 

The  first  meeting  at 
which  the  Bosnian  Serbs 
will  be  represented  is  due 
to  take  place  today  — a ses- 
sion of  the  joint  military 
commission. 

Mr  Holbrooke  indicated 
that  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Bosnian  Serbs 
would  be  suspended  if  Nato 
derided  they  were  comply- 
ing with  the  peace  agree- 
ment by  the  end  of  the  week. 
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Penalising  trade  with  Iran  and  Libya  could  spirt  allies 

Britain  tries  to  halt 
US  sanctions  bill 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


, RITAIN  is  waging  a 
desperate  diplomatic 
kcampaign  to  per- 
suade the  United 
States  Congress  to  drop  plans 
for  sanctions  against  foreign 
companies  trading  with  Libya 
and  Iran,  for  Tear  of  a full- 
blown transatlantic  row  if  the 
legislation  goes  ahead,  the 
Guardian  has  learned. 

Foreign  Office  officials 
warn  that-  the  proposed  law, 
will  lead  to  a rift  between  the 
CIS  and  the  European  Union, 
with  Britain  squeezed  be- 
tween the  two,  and  under- 
mine existing  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  Libya. 
“This  is  a disaster  in  the  mak- 
ing,” one  official  said. 

"We  are  very  worried  by 
the  damage  it  could  do  to  our 
bilateral  relationship,"  a US 
diplomat  said.  “Neither  one  of 
us  wants  to  get  into  this,  but 
the  dynamics  are  pushing 
towards  a collision." 

The  US  legislation  aims  to 
punish  Iran  for  allegedly  sup- 
porting terrorism  and  devel- 
oping nuclear  weapons,  and 
to  pressure  Libya  into  hand- 
ing over  two  intelligence  offi- 
cers accused  of  the  Lockerbie 
bombing  in  1988. 

It  is  expected  to  be  passed 
within  weeks  unless  British 


lobbying,  orchestrated  from 
the  highest  levels  qf  the  For- 
eign Office,  is  successful. 
Prospects  are  said  to  be  poor. 

Direct  talks  between  John 
Major  and  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton. and  between  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  Malcolm  Rifkind. 
and  the  US  secretary  of  state, 
Warren  Christopher,  have  so 
far  failed  to  resolve  the  issue. 

The  Iranian  bill,  introduced 
last  year  by  the  Republican 
senator  Alphonse  D ’Amato  of 
New  York,  would  penalise  non- 
US  companies  trading  with 
Iran  by  denying  them  loans.  It 
could  prohibit  their  imports  to 
the  US  and  exclude  them  from 
US  government  contracts. 

Washington's  policy  of 
“dual  containment"  of  Iraq 
and  Iran  has  often  brought 
conflict  with  the  EU.  which 
favours  “critical  dialogue" 
with  Tehran.  Britain  Is 
closer  to  the  US  position  be- 
cause of  the  unresolved 
Rushdie  affair. 

But  the  new  law  would 
worsen  the  transatlantic  split 
Other  EU  partners  have  pro- 
tested to  Washington,  and 
Britain  is  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  Libyan  mea- 
sures added  by  a Democratic 
senator.  Edward  Kennedy. 

Mr  Kennedy  was  responding 
to  domestic  pressure  for 
tougher  action  against  Libya, 
largely  from  families  of  vic- 
tims of  the  Lockerbie  disaster. 


TO  the  frustration  of  British 
diplomats,  Clinton  policy  is 
being  driven,  by  the  presi- 
dent's national  security  coun- 
cil rather  than  the  more 
amenable  state  department. 

The  proposed  Libyan  sanc- 
tions could  affect  several  big 
European  oil  and  gas  compa- 
nies. British  companies  could 
also  face  US  sanctions  if  they 
invest  more  than  $40  million 
(£26  million)  in  the  Libyan  oil 
and  gas  industry. 

Britain  argues  that  by  act- 
ing unilaterally  against 
Libya,  Washington  will  fur- 
ther weaken  other  countries’ 
resolve  to  abide  by  the  limited 
UN  sanctions. 

“Kennedy's  move  is  going 
to  be  ocnmtm-productfre,"  a 
key  British  official  said. 
“Lockerbie  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can preserve,  and  this  is  not 
something  you  play  around 
with  for  domestic  political 
reasons.  Can  you  think  of 
anything  more  bizarre  than 
the  US  slapping  sanctions  on 
a British  company?” 

Britain  fears  that,  in  an 
election  year,  no  US  politi- 
cian would  wish  to  appear 
“soft”  on  Iran  and  Libya.  US 
sources  say  Mr  Clinton  will 
not  veto  the  legislation. 

• Iran  has  begun  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  US  to  de- 
fuse its  “plots"  against 
Tehran,  the  foreign  minister. 
Ali  Akbar  Velayati,  said. 


■■■“ ■ 

Border  protest . . . Hundreds  of  Israeli  farmers  block  the  road  with  burning  tyres  and  tomatoes  at  the  Nahal  Oz  checkpoint  as  they  tried  to  storm  into 
self-rule  Gaza  yesterday.  They  were  demonstrating  against  the  sale  of  relatively  cheap  Palestinian  vegetables  in  Israel  photograph;  david  silvbrman 


Other  banks  and  building  societies  may  give  their  TESSA2  savings 
products  ail  sorts  of  outlandish  names.  Wc  have  only  two.  Fixed  Rate  and 
Variable  Raze.  Both  have  competitive  rates,  long-term  growth  prospects  and  a 
1%  maturity  bonus  for  ousting  Nationwide  customers  reinvesting  in  TE55A2. 
So  we  didn’t  chink  that  fancy  names  would  be  requited.  We  call  a TESSA  a 
TESSA.  Arid  we  call  a good  deal  a good.  deal.  Pop  into  any  Nationwide 
branch,  or  phone  0800  400  41?  (quoting  re£  TS34)  for  more  details. 
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British  EU 
official 
quits  under 
a cloud 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 


ONE  of  Britain's  most 
senior  officials  with  the 
European  Commission  in 
Brussels  has  resigned 
abruptly  following  allegations 
that  he  set  up  a private  con- 
sultancy with  a Russian 
businessman. 

Michael  Emerson,  who 
returned  to  Brussels  in  Janu- 
ary after  five  years  as  the 
EITs  head  of  mission  In  Rus- 
sia, admitted  that  he  had  been 
holding  discussions  about 
“professional  opportunities" 
while  in  Moscow. 

Mr  Emerson's  reputation  as 
an  economist  of  impeccable 
integrity  took  a further  knock 
when  it  became  dear  that  he 
had  left  his  family  to  live  with 
a Russian  former  employee  of 
the  EU*s  mission  to  Moscow, 
IS  years  his  junior. 

Mrs  Emerson  said  from  the 
family  flat  in  Brussels  yester- 
day; “1  can't  believe  what  is 
being  said.  My  husband  is  the 
most  unworldly  person.  If  I 
am  not  here  he  lives  on 
packet  soup.  There  is  no  one 
less  interested  in  material 
rewards.” 

The  resignation  looks  cer- 
tain to  provoke  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  European  parlia- 
ment into  the  operation  of  the 
EITs  embassies  abroad. 

Mr  Emerson  said:  “I  can 
confirm  that  I have  been  dis- 
cussing some  professional  op- 
portunities in  the  event  I 
retired  from  the  Commission 
after  leaving  Moscow.  These 
discussions  are  not  concluded 
. . . and  have  been  of  a normal 
preliminary  character.  I have 
in  effect  told  the  Commission 
that  because  I prefer  to  pur- 
sue an  independent  career,  I 
intend  to  retire.” 

The  Commission’s  anti- 
fraud unit  was  called  in  to  in- 
vestigate Mr  Emerson  a fort- 
night ago  after  documents, 
including  letters  between  him 
and  a St  Petersburg-based 
businessman  called  Dye  Bas- 
kin. were  passed  to  officials. 

It  is  understood  that  one, 
written  in  Brussels  last 
month,  refers  to  “our  consul- 
tancy company”  and  talks  of 
dealing  directly  with  Mr  Bas- 
kin. Another,  to  the  Moscow 
office  of  the  accountants 
Coopers  and  Lybrand,  sug- 
gests setting  up  a company  in 
the  republic  of  Kirghizia. 

Mr  Emerson  refused  to  con- 
firm reports  that  he  was  hav- 
ing an  affair  with  Yelena 
Prokhorova,  who  used  to 
work  at  the  ECTs  mission  in 
Moscow. 


Domestic  war 
goes  public  as 
Oregon  couple 
contest  seat 


Jonathan  Freedbnd  in 
Concord,  New  Hampshire 

\A/HHiE  most  Americans 
Ware  watching  the 
Republican  family  feud  In 
New  Hampshire,  the  voters 
of  Oregon  are  gripped  by  a 
domestic  war  muicb  closer 
to  home:  the  bitter  contest 
between  a husband  and 
wife  fighting  each  other  for 
the  same  seat. 

Thomas  and  Melinda 
Wilde  are  both  candidates 
for  the  8th  district  of  the 
Oregon  state  senate.  He  is  a 
Democrat,  she  a Republi- 
can, and  the  battle  has  al- 
ready turned  nasty. 

From  the  house  they 
share  the  political  rivals 
devise  attacks  on  each 
other  and  campaign  litera- 
ture to  expose  the  flaws 
they  know  only  too  well. 

“She  knew  nothing  about 
politics  before  she  met  qie 
and,  frankly.  JTra  the  better 
candidate,”  says  Mr  Wilde. 
What's  more,  he  adds,  she 
doesn’t  do  her  share  of  the 
washing-up. 

The  duelling  couple  — the 
first  to  stage  such  contest 
in  a US  election  — used  to 
be  on  the  same  side.  Until 
last  month,  he  was  her  cam- 
paign manager.  But  they 
bickered  about  everything. 

"It  got  way  too  personal, 
way  too  nasty,”  Mr  Wilde 
says.  So  Mr  Wilde,  a house- 
husband  aged!  40,  consid- 
ered divorce.  Eventually  he 
chose  the  next  best  thing:  a 
public  battle  at  the  polls. 

"1  was  ticked  off  to  lose 
my  campaign  manager," 
says  Ms  Wilde,  a lawyer 
aged  35.  "But  my  biggest 
concern  was  that  he  would 
take  away  my  credibility, 
that  people  would  think 
this  is  a joke." 

Instead,  voters  have  em- 
braced the  contest,  marvel- 
ling at  the  rival  his-and- 
hers  campaign  signs  on  the 
Wildes*  front  lawn  and  lick- 
ing their  lips  at  the  dirty 
tricks  in  store. 

The  pair  insist  they  want 
to  stay  together.  Do  they 
still  love  each  other? 
“Yeah,  sure,”  Mr  Wilde 
says.  "But  I didn't  get  into 
this  to  lose.” 

The  couple  could  soon  face 
each  other  in  a televised  de- 
bate. “I  hope  it's  not  like 
when  we  debate  at  home,” 
Mr  WBde  says.  “We’re  kind 
of  natural  at  going  for  each 
other's  throat.” 
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THE  SCOTT  REPORT 

Implications  for 
Parliamentary  Government 


One-day  conference  organised  by  the  Hansard  Society 
To  be  held  in  Central  London  on  Wednesday,  17  April 

Speakers  will  include: 

Vernon  Bogdanor,  Reader  in  Government Oxford  University 
Dr  David  Butler,  Chairman,  The  Hansard  Society 

Maurice  Frankel,  Director,  Campaign  for  Freedom  of 
information 

Peter  Riddell,  Assistant  Editor  iPolhicsl  The  Times 
Liz  Symons.  Genera/  Secretary,  FDA 

To  ensure  that  you  are  sent  a final  programme  and  booking 
form,  please  telephone  0171-317  7170  (24  hours) 
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At  the  end 
of  the  peer 

Elect  a new  upper  House 

NOTHING  in  British  politics  so  sharply  defines  the 
difference  between  Labour  and  the  Conservatives  as 
their  respective  attitudes  to  the  House  of  Lords.  How- 
ever radically  the  Conservatives  may  see  themselves  in 
other  respects,  they  remain  the  doggedest  defenders  of 
the  unreforraed  upper  House.  There  is  no  more  dra- 
matic disjunction  than  to  hear  Conservative  ministers 
celebrating  the  wholesale  and  wilful  restructuring  of 
British  industry  in  one  breath  and  displaying  outrage  at 
even  the  most  gradual  proposed  reform  of  the  British 
constitution  in  the  next 

Conversely,  however  cautious  Labour  may  be  about 
uprooting  the  legacy  of  Conservative  economic  and 
industrial  policy,  or  about  chucking  out  Conservative 
restructuring  of  the  welfare  state  and  education,  when 
it  comes  to  the  constitution  Labour  is  genuinely  ready 
for  action  Earlier  this  month  Tony  Blair's  John  Smith 
lecture  set  out  an  ambitious  and  meaty  legislative 
programme,  coherent  and  directed,  which  would  oc- 
cupy a Labour  government  for  at  least  the  lifetime  of  a 
parliament  and  probably  more.  In  this  part  of  Labour's 
programme  there  is  no  shirking  the  big  targets  — with 
the  conspicuous  exception  of  the  monarchy. 

In  his  Smith  lecture  Mr  Blair  committed  himself  to 
abolishing  the  political  power  of  hereditary  peers.  The 
balance  of  party  loyalty  among  the  300-plus  hereditary 
peers  is  grossly  biased  in  the  Conservatives’  favour,  he 
argues,  and  there  are  no  conceivable  grounds  for 
maintaining  this  system.  Mr  Blair  believes  that  some  of 
the  genuinely  talented  existing  hereditary  peers  could 
return  to  the  reformed  House  as  life  peers,  and  that 
there  is  room  for  further  discussion  about  a continuing 
appointed  element  — as  favoured  by  the  leader  of  the 
Labour  peers  Lord  Richard  — in  the  event  of  the  upper 
House  becoming  an  elected  body  at  a later  stage. 

The  central  objection  to  Mr  Blair's  plans  is  not  that 
they  go  too  far  but  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  The 
loss  of  the  hereditary  peers  will  leave  some  280  life 
peers  who  take  the  various  party  whips,  plus  another 
100  or  so  cross-benchers  (who  include  the  judges  and  the 
bishops)  who  take  no  whip.  Even  among  those  who  will 
remain  there  is  a built-in  Conservative  majority  on 
most  occasions.  A Blair  government  would  therefore 
have  to  do  something  to  redress  the  balance  in  the 
short-term,  even  if  it  stops  short  of  packing  the  Lords 
with  Labour  supporters,  and  will  also  need  to  establish 
means  by  which  future  appointments  are  made. 
Clearly,  this  confers  enormous  extra  powers  of  patron- 
age upon  the  office  of  prime  minister.  Unless  and  until 
the  second  House  is  elected  in  some  as  yet  unspecified 
way,  there  will  remain  a permanent  danger  of  party  i 
bias,  nepotism  and  corruption. 

Labour’s  shadow  Home  Secretary  Jack  Straw  has 
recently  countered  this  objection  by  saying  that  the  i 
proposed  “one-line  bill’’  to  abolish  hereditary  voting  | 
rights  has  to  be  seen  as  part  of  a longer  term  project  It 
will  be  a first  step,  leading  to  other  more  democratic 
changes.  Better  a quango  of  the  living  than  a quango  of 
the  dead  says  Mr  Straw,  a good  phrase  and  a fair  point 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Labour  would  not  go  for  a majority  in 
the  Lords,  he  insists.  To  guard  against  government  bias 
there  will  be  an  independent  advisory  body  with  an 
unspecified  role  in  selecting  new  life  peers. 

Mr  Straw's  elaborations  are  useful,  and  it  would  be 
churlish  not  to  recognise  that  they  contain  important 
concessions  to  the  need  for  checks  and  pluralism.  But 
they  do  not  dispose  of  the  fear  that  Labour  will  find  the 
temptation  to  reward  its  own  chums  irresistible,  espe- 
cially after  the  long  years  of  opposition  to  a Conserva- 
tive government  which  so  shamelessly  attempted  to 
create  its  own  one-party  nomenklatura  state.  The 
remark  which  should  haunt  Mr  Blair  comes  from  the 
enobled  Herbert  Morrison:  ’’There’s  a lot  to  be  said  for 
the  House  of  Lords.”  Once  the  reformers  get  the  ermine 
on.  in  other  words,  it  may  all  look  a bit  different  The 
great  anxiety  is  that  somehow,  somewhere  in  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  impulse  to  further  reform  will 
become  dulled,  and  that  Labour  will  bequeath  to  a 
future  government  of  another  stripe  a system  which 
will  be  abused  in  turn  for  a different  purpose.  Better  a 
Labour  majority  than  a Conservative  majority,  many 
will  say.  But  better  an  elected  second  chamber  than 
either  of  them.  And  soon. 


Playing  it  blind 

Time  to  get  tougher  in  Angola 

THE  UN’S  GRUDGING  assent  to  extend  its  peacekeep- 
ing mission  in  Angola  for  another  three  months  reflects 
a lukewarm  commitment  which  is  all  too  familiar.  Like 
other  countries  which  became  surrogate  battlefields  of 
the  cold  war,  Angola  and  its  continuing  problems  have 
been  shrugged  aside.  The  international  community 
failed  to  back  the  verdict  of  the  1992  elections  which 
should  have  confirmed  the  existing  Angolan  govern- 
ment (MPLA)  in  power.  Instead  it  condoned  the  wreck- 
ing efforts  of  the  rebel  Unita  which  threatened  to  turn 
the  country  into  another  Somalia  — and  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  In  the  two  years  of  ensuing  conflict  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  300.000  Angolans  — about 
three  per  cent  of  the  population  — died.  The  Angolan 
people  now  live,  and  die,  in  a situation  which  is  neither 
war  nor  peace.  Three-quarter  of  a million  of  them  are 
displaced  and  a million  children  Get  alone  adults)  now 
suffer  acute  deprivation. 

A new  Human  Rights  Watch  report*  is  correct  in 
recording  that  both  sides  have  committed  violations. 
New  weaponry  has  reached  the  government  in  Luanda, 
especially  from  Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  Unita  has 
stepped  up  its  cross-border  operations  to  bring  in  new 
weapons  by  land  and  air  from  Zaire  and  the  Congo 
along  routes  developed  in  previous  years  by  the  CIA.  A 
blind  eye  also  appears  to  be  turned  towards  the 
purchase  of  diamonds  from  Unita  by  reputable  interna- 
tional traders  which  has  replaced  US  covert  aid. 

The  root  problem  remains  the  legitimacy  conferred 
by  international  actors  — from  the  US  itself  to  UN  aid 
agencies  and  the  Secretary-General  — upon  the  Unita 
leader  Jonas  Savimbi  after  he  spurned  the  result  of  the 
1992  elections.  He  has  now  slowed  down  even  further 
his  army’s  demobilisation  while  refusing  to  take  up 
ministerial  posts  offered  to  Unita  in  the  latest  of  many 
concessions.  Angola’s  problems  will  never  be  solved  as 
long  as  Mi*  Savimbi’s  thuggish  behaviour  is  appeased. 
*AngoIa  Between  War  and  Peace,  Human  Rights  Watch. 
33  Islington  High  St.  Ml  9LH. 


THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE:  A USEFUL  GUIDE- 

Utterly  completely  truthful, 

upright^  horwvrdbk  £>  competent  Ministers 

of  the  Crown. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Supergun  turned  on  the  Ministers 


ONE  of  the  points  ham- 
mered home  by  Minis- 
ters was  that  only  non- 
lethal  equipment  was  sold  to 
Iraq  (Pressure  mounts  for  Ly- 
ell  and  Waldegrave  to  resign, 
February  10).  Leaving  aside 
the  relative  non-lethality  of 
the  British-made  prototype 
300mm  supergun,  which  was 
found,  in  Iraq,  in  an  assem- 
bled and  functional  state  by 
UN  Inspectors  and  subse- 
quently blown  up  by  them, 
does  non-lethel  status  now  ex- 
tend to  the  Sterling  sub- 
machine-guns shipped  to  Iraq 
via  Jordan?  I'm  so  pleased  to 
learn  that  these  fine  examples 
of  British  engineering  are  of- 
ficially non-lethal.  because 
my  four-year-old  nephew 
would  be  delighted  to  receive 
one  as  a present 
Matthew  Spencer. 

26  Shefford  Road, 

Clifton,  Shefford, 

Bedfordshire  SG17  5RG. 


According  to  Richard 
Norton-Taylor’s  book. 
Truth  Is  A Difficult  Concept 
Michael  Heseltine  was  asked: 
“Kenneth  Clarice,  the  Home 
Secretary,  Tristan  Garel- 
Jones  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  Malcolm  Rifkmd,  the  De- 
fence Secretary,  also  signed 
PH  certificates.  Did  they  know 
you  had  signed  a different  cer- 
tificate?” Heseltine  replied: 
“They  did  — I just  did  not 
want  them  to  be  in  a position 
where  they  discovered  I had 
done  this  without  being  told. " 

This  may  not  mean  that 
those  three  Ministers  con- 
spired to  send  innocent  men  to 
prison.  It  does  show  that  they 
knew  what  they  were  doing, 
and  knew  the  likely  conse- 
quences of  their  signing. 

John  Griffith. 

Professor  of  Public  Law, 
University  of  London. 

Senate  House,  Malet  Street 
London  WCl  7HU. 


lAfHY  is  it  that  when  an 
VV  intellectual  and  suppos- 
edly honourable  man  behaves 
mendaciously  it  is  dismissed 
as  sophistry  whereas  those  of 
us  who  lack  subtlety  never- 
theless recognise  that  he  is 
telling  porky  pies? 

John  Thompson. 

29  West  Street 
Newport  NP9  4DD. 

TOUGH  on  hypocrisy; 

tough  on  the  causes  of  hy- 
pocrisy. Discuss  tills  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the 
following  events: 

• Two  per  cent  of  teachers 
are  incompetent  Evidence  for 
this  is  based  on  the  extrapola- 
tion of  data  from  a database 
not  designed  to  draw  such 
conclusions.  ' 

• 10  per  cent  of  cabinet  min- 
isters are  incompetent  This 
is  based  on  a three-year  inves- 
tigation by  a senior  judge. 

• Incompetent  ministers 


should  not  go.  They  have  our 
canfldonce  because  they  are 
incompetent  unknowingly. 

• It  is  wrong  to  risk  the 
future  of  our  young  people 
when  we  know  of  incompe- 
tent teachers. 

• It  is  right  to  risk  sending 
innocent  people  to  jail  when 
we  have  the  power  to  prove 
their  innocence. 

Bob  Loves 
Schools’  Inspector, 

S Rowley  Hall  Drive, 

Stafford  ST179FF. 

Although  no  policy 
change  has  been  an- 
nounced, it  is  understood  that 
the  guidelines  have  in  prac- 
tice been  amended  in  that 
PIIC  now  stands  for  Party  In- 
terest Immunity  Certificate. 
Let  no-cme,  public  or  party,  be 
misled. 

Ken  Woolman. 

31  Valley  Drive. 

Maidstone,  Kent  ME15  STL. 


A novel  cult 

IN  A recent  Interview,  Dr 
Zahi  Hawass.  the  Director 
General  of  the  Giza  Plateau, 
commented  on  my  book.  The 
Orion  Mystery  (Mandarin 
1995)  in  this  most  engaging 
manner.  *1  tell  my  friends 
who  are  in  New  York,  come  to 
Giza,  make  a crazy  theory 
about  the  pyramids,  write  a 
book,  and  you  will  become 
rich  and  famous."  (Profits  of 
doom,  February  16)- 
But  wait  Don’t  go  rushing 
to  Egypt  yet  John  Dugdale 
has  an  even  less  demanding 
approach:  “Be  a bloke.  And 
preferably  sport  a beard  . . 
he  recommends,  inter  alia, 
the  novice  cult  guru  writer. 

There  are  a few  little  prob- 
lems, other  than  the 

fket  that  neither  myself  nor 
Graham  Hancock  Adrian  Gil- 
bert, Maurice  CottereU  or,  as 
far  as  I know,  Erich  von  DSni- 
ken.  “sport  a beard”,  such  In- 
genuous advice  merely  reveals 
a bizarre,  never-never-land 
perception  of  the  real  effort 
involved. 

Meanwhile.  I am  deeply  hon- 
oured to  see  myself  bunched 
up  harum-scarum  with  Kwhni 
Gibran,  though  frankly  I do 
not  see  how  anyone  — wfiH, 
except  the  sad  Profits  of  Gloom 
of  this  world  — can  be  so  bro- 
midic  as  to  ask  “So  what?”  of 
Gibran's  wonderful  sensitivity 
in  The  Prophet 
Robert  G BauvaL 
Kingfisher  House, 

Forty  Green  Road. 
Beoconsfield. 

Buckinghamshire  HPa  uel. 


"Mfm/W/r 

oMCfrfltet 

A Piwx 
W/}Msn\(e^ 

Yours  contentedly,  Ludd 


HENRY  Porter’s  Interest- 
ing piece  (Life,  BC  [Before 
the  age  of  the  Computer],  Feb- 
ruary 14)  did  not  adequately 
convey  the  advantages  com- 
puters have  brought  in  the 
second  half  of  this  century. 

Two  of  my  partners’  family 
have  received  incorrect  med- 
ical advice  because  of  notes  or 
test  results  being  mixed  up. 
People  still  die  regardless  of 
monitoring  and  scanning 
equipment  for  lack  of  Inten- 
sive care  beds. . 

The  passenger  jets  made 
possible  by  computer  design 
are  a menace  to  the  environ- 
ment and  the  space  race  was 
phenomenally  expensive  for 
comparatively  little  result 
Similarly,  ICBMs  are  a curse, 
not  a blessing. 

Incorrect  bills  are  still  seat 
and  computer  error  is  in- 
voked as  the  cause  just  as  fre- 
quently as  human  error.  1 still 
receive  bills  for  previous 
addresses  even  after  paying 
off  one  marked  “Closing  bill”. 
It  is  odd  that  anyone  in  Henry 


Porter’s  imagined  world 
should  object  to  paying  bills 
by  post  Many  of  us  still  do  In 
this  day  and  age. 

1 can  see  no  advantage  in 
the  globalisation  at  currency 
markets  which  led  to  Black 
Wednesday;  the  equipment  to 
run  nuclear  power  stations, 
car  being  able  to  break  the 
print  unions  and  adding  innu- 
merable clerks  and  miners  to 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

- Incidentally,  I can’t  imag- 
ine why  my  street  would  need 
five  or  six  postal  deliveries.  I 
can  only  be  contacted  by  post, 
and  I find  one  or  two  deliver- 
ies a day  quite  sufficient 
David  Knight. 

7 Latimer  Court 
RavenhilL 
Swansea  SA55DG. 


Please  Include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


Tit  for  Tate 

IN  AN  attempt  to  whitewash 
I the  Tate’s  roots,  curator 
Simon  Wilson  (Letter,  Febru- 
ary IS)  writes:  “The  process 
of  abolishing  slavery  was 
completed  with  the  Slavery 
Abolition  Act  of  1833  which 
freed  all  slaves  in  British  col- 
onies. Henry  Tate  built  his 
first  sugar  refinery  in  1873.” 

In  feet  Sir  Henry  Tate 
made  his  vast  fortune  as  a 
Liverpool  merchant  and 
sugar  broker  long  before  his 
refined  "sugar  cubism". 
From  being  the  “capital  of 
slave  trade”  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  city  became  the 
“Gateway  to  Empire”  in  the 
19th  century.  After  1833 
"slaves"  in  British  colonies 
were  called  “apprentices" 
and  various  forms  of  slavery 
continued  throughout  the 
19th  century  in  French,  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  colonies 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Mr  Wilson  also  dismisses 
the  testimony  of  two  of  Ce- 
zanne's contemporaries  that 
he  had  “Creole"  origins.  One 
of  those,  Ambroise  Voilard, 
was  the  patron  and  agent  who 
promoted  CAzanne's  first  one- 
man  show,  when  the  artist 
was  56. 

And  the  Tate  in  Liverpool 
still  has  only  one  black  em- 
ployee out  of  a workforce  of 
70. 

Ibrahim  Thompson. 

Artistic  Director,  Liverpool 
Anti-Racist  Community 
Arts  Association, 

23  Clarence  Street, 

Liverpool  L3  STN. 


I WAS  surprised  to  see  the 
statement  by  David  Sullivan 
of  ServiceTeam  that  “the 
[Wandsworth  contract]  is  loss 
making  because  productivity 
is  so  low"  (Bins  row  ‘sullies’ 
Labour  plan,  February  16) . 

We  have  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  union  GMB  to 
carry  out  research  into  the 
financial  position  of  Service- 
Team  and.  in  particular,  its 
contract  at  Wandsworth  and 
this  suggests  another  expla- 
nation. ServiceTeam  took 
over  the  contract  from  AAH 
Environmental  Services, 
which  won  the  contract  on  a 
tender  £740,000  lower  than  the 
next  lowest  bid.  ServiceTeam 
bid  £1.03m;  its  three  nearest 
rivals  bid  between  £i.77m  and 
£L9m.  Unless  one  assumes 
that  these  three  other  compa- 
nies were  grossly  profiteer- 
ing, it  seems  that  the  bid  on 
which  ServiceTeam  Is  operat- 
ing was  significantly 
underpriced. 

AAH  itself  confirmed  on 
February  3 last  year  that 
there  was  “over-aggressive 
tendering  and  cost  overruns 
on  a relatively:  small  number 
of  contracts”.  It  concluded 
then  that  “a  return  to  profit 
cannot  be  foreseen  within  the 
lifetime  of  those  contracts”. 
Lionel  Fulton.  . 

Secretary,  Labour 
Research  Department, 

78  Blackfriars  Road, 

London  SEl  8HF. 


A Country  Diary 


-r*HE  bin  men  in  Wands- 

I worth  have  seen  many  con- 
tractors come  and  go  since 
they  were  privatised  in  1981. 
ServiceTeam 's  paranoiac  view 
that  “they"  set  out  to  destroy 
the  company  from  day  one 
demonstrates  the  nature  of 
thfw  dispute.  It  also  helps  to 
explain  why  a company  that 
professes  to  aim  for  “stake- 
holding"  found  itself  at  war 
with  one  of  the  biggest  unions 
in  the  UK  within  a month  of 
starting.  From  day  one,  Servi- 
ceTeam have  agreed  with  the 
Trades  that  their  mounting 
losses  in  Wandsworth  must  be 
due  to  a “dinosaur”  and  lazy 
workforce,  rather  than  the 
underfunded  council  contract 
How  lazy  are  you  If  you  work 
from  5am  to  4pm  six  days  per 
week  for  only  40  hours  pay? 

The  company  appears  to 
stand  shoulder  .to  shoulder 
with  every  other  bad  em- 
ployer whose  lack  of  respect 
for  their  workforce  has  helped 
create  the  barren  society  we 
live  in.  And  surely,  if  “dino- 
saur" were  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  a workforce  15 
years  after  privatisation,  it 
Witold  be  toe  worst  indictment 
yet  cf  compulsory  competitive 
tendering. 

Martin  Smith. 

Secretary.  Battersea 
and  Wandsworth 
Trades  Union  Council, 

177a  Lavender  Hill. 

London  SW115TE. 


OLD  WESTMORLAND:  Look- 
ing south-east  from  heights 
above  Kendal  you  see, 
stretched  along  the  horizon, 
the  long,  dark  spine  of  Gra- 
gareth  with  the  table-top  of 
Ingle  borough  just  peeping 
over  the  right-hand  edge  and. 
in  front  the  sprawling  bulk  of 
Middleton  Fell  I’ve  never 
seen  anybody  cm  this  curi- 
ously-neglected hill  and  we 
bad  it  to  ourselves,  again,  the 
other  day  although  there  was 
one  line  of  boot-prints,  trod- 
den in,  I estimated,  the  previ- 
ous day.  There  was.  though, 
one  encounter  — with  a lost 
foxhound,  no  doubt  from  the 
Lunesdale  pads,  vainly  cours- 
ing the  hill  and,  looking  dis- 
tinctly cold  and  hungry.  She 
licked  the  meat  paste  from 
our  spare  sandwiches  but  dis- 
carded the  bread  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  tomato  soup;  then 
she  was  off,  bounding  away 
up  the  sttow  with  an  energy 
belying  her  scrawny  ribs. 
Middleton  Fell  is  a lofty  trian- 


gle of  tilted  grass  and  heather, 
more  than  five  miles  long, 
wedged  between  the  Lime  and 
the  attractive  trough  of  Bar- 
bondale,  with  a high,  ridge 
that  forms  part  of  the  bound- 
ary with  the  Yorkshire  Dales 
national  park.  Its  highest 
point,  Calf  Top,  is  just  1,999 
feet  above  sea-level  so  that, 
perched  on  the  cairn,  you  are 
over  2,000  feet  up,  but  you 
can’t  include'  it  in  the  two 
thousanders  cf  either  Cum- 
bria or  Yorkshire.  The  best 
walk  goes  all  round  the  rim,  a 
12-mile  round,  but  the  tiring, 
soft  snow  slowed  us  down  the 
other  day  so  we  turned  west 
at  Calf  Top  and  wandered  eas- 
ily down  the  contours  and 
back  to  Barbon,  finishing 
along  the  tine  of  a disused 
railway.  Enjoying  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  and  well 
wrapped-up  against  the  bit- 
ingly-cold  wind,  we  decided 
we  had  made  the  best  choice 
for  a short  winter’s  day. 

A BARRY  GRIFFIN 


Scott  not  guilty  of  bad  grammar.  Not 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


THE  damage  done  to  foe 
English  language  by 
Sir  Richard  Scott’s 
report  on  the  sale  cf 
arms  to  Iraq  was  not  in  my 
view,  deliberate.  He  was  not 
part  of  a conspiracy  never  to 
use  a familiar  word,  when  an 
arcane  or  archaic  expression 
could  be  employed  in  its  place. 
Nor  was  the  habit  cf  first  mak- 
ing an  assertion  and  then  as- 
serting the  very  opposite, 
prompted  by  a duplicitous  in- 
tention. Yet  I remain  pro- 
foundly disturbed.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the 
constitutional  importance  cf 
disclosure  to  the  general  pub- 
lic of  what  Sir  Richard  really 
think*  about  William  Walde- 
grave and  Nicholas  LyelL  But 
we  remain  unsure  about  his 
real  opinion.  The  problem  is, 
in  my  view,  the  failure  on  a 
number  of  occasions  for 
proper  use  to  be  made  of  avail- 
able Intelligence  — in  this 
case  Sir  Richard’s  own. 


I attribute  the  dtfficultifw  to 
his  legal  education  — all  that 
Jarndice  vs  Jamdice  stuff 
(Queen’s  Bench  Division  1852!) 
rather  than  a proper  study  cf 
syntax  and  philology.  But 
whatever  made  him  cavalier 
about  the  tongue  that  Shake- 
speare spake,  his  near  con- 
tempt for  all  that  Fowler 
stands  for  is  beyond  question. 
When,  on  December  8,  1993, 
Margaret  Thatcher  concluded 
her  evidence  to  his  inquiry, 
she  bade  Sir  Richard  goodbye 
with  an  uncharacteristically 
gracious  valediction.  "I  fear 
that  there  will  be  much  gram- 
mar to  be  corrected."  Lord  Jus- 
tice Scot t,  as  be  than  was, 
replied  with  what  at  the  time 
seemed  to  be  a calculated  mix- 
ture cf  reassurance  and  men- 
ace. "Never  mind  the  gram- 
mar, that  is  the  least  cf  our 
problems".  The  alternative  in- 
terpretations of  his  report 
have  proved  him  wrong. 

Grammar  is  the  framework 
on  which  language  Is  built 
And  language  Is  the  vehicle 
on  which  ideas  are  carried,  if 
we  are  not  careftd  about  the 
direction  which  it  takes,  we 
are  in  danger  of  arriving  at 
the  wrong  destination  — as , 


the  Scott  Report’s  comments 
on  the  conduct  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Lyell  illustrate.  Considering 
the  Attorney  General’s  failure 
to  notify  the  trial  judge  that 
Michael  Heseltine  had  been 
reluctant  to  sign  the  Public 
Interest  Immunity  (gagging) 
Orders,  Sir  Richard  observed, 
*T  do  not  accept  that  he  was 
not  personally  at  fault"  Lito- 
tese,  the  double  negative,  is 
said  by  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
to  diminish  or  obscure  mean- 
ing. What  was  wrong  with  the 
simple  statement  “Lyell  was 
wrong”? 

Cynics  may  suspect  that  Sir 
Richard  wanted  to  soften  the 
blow  — to  criticise  rather 
than  condemn  and  to  damage 
rather  than  destroy.  There  is, 
however,  another  explanation 
of  his  conduct — at  once  more 
honorable  and  more  Irritat- 
ing. The  double  negative  has 
him  in  thralL  His  report  con- 
cludes that  the  policy  of  arms 
sales  to  Iraq  “did  not  remain 
unchanged”.  In  other  words  it 
was  changed.  What  strange 
linguistic  inhibition  pre- 
vented Sir  Richard  from  say- 
ing so? 

ft  may  well  be  the  casual  use 
cf  language  which  is  respon- 


sible for  the  Scott  Report's  dis- 
turbing Inconsistencies.  Wil- 
liam Waldegrave  — the  man 

who  wrote,  or  at  least  signed, 
more  than  30  misleading  let- 
ters — was  adjudged  to  have 
behaved  “without  any  duplici- 
tous intention".  IT  words  have 

any  value,  that  can  only  mean 
that  he  did  not  set  oat  to  de- 
ceive Parliament  or  public 
about  the  relaxation  of  the 


The  double 
negative  has 
him  in  thrall 


arms  embargo.  So  what  are  we 
to  make  of  paragraph  D8.T6? 

. Parliament  and  public  mere 
designedly  led  to  belienethat 
a stricter  polity  towards 
nonrlethal  defence  exports 
and  double  use  exports  to 
Iraq  was  being  adopted  than 
i nos.  in  Jact,  the  case. 

It  is  difficult  to  absorb,  at 
first  glance,  the  meaning  of  so 
convoluted  a sentence.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
•word  “designedly". 

According  to  the  Oxford 


Dictionary  , ‘‘designedly" 
means  “by  design  or  on  pur- 
pose". Rogefs  Thesaurus  lists 
“designedly"  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  “seriously,  with  one’s 
eyes  open,  in  cold  blood,  de- 
liberately, pointedly.  Inten- 
tionally, advisedly,  know- 

togtyj  willingly,  voluntarily, 
premeditately,  with  fore- 
thought, with  malice  afore- 
thought, for  a purpose,  In 
order  to,  with  intention  or  ob- 
ject, in  pursuance  ot  by  de- 
sign, according  to  plan,  and 
as  arranged”.  If  Mr  Walde- 
grave misled  the  House  of 
Commons  In  a way  which  is 
properly  described  by  any  of 
those  adverbs,  tt  is  difficult  to 
Imagine  how  he  could  have 
acted  without  duplicity. 

The  difficulty  becomes 
more  acute  after  reading  page 
497  of  the  report  Parliamen- 
tary questions,  it  says,  were 
answered  in  a way  which 
failed  to  inform  about the  cur- 
rent state  of  policy  on  arms 
sales.  “The  failure  was  delib- 
erate-" So  — if  the  Scott 
Report  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
whole—  we  have  to  believe  in 
a deliberate  but  non-duplici- 
tous  failure  to  tell  the  House 
of  Commons  the  truth,  it 


would  be  wrong  to  n 
this  semantic  confu 
Alice  In  Wonderland. 
Alice  Through  The  3 
Glass  that  Humpty  ’ 
says,  "When  I use  a ■ 
means  exactly  what  I 
to  mean".  Significai 
said  It  In  a haughty  to: 
We  know  that  Sir  ] 
disapproved  of  his  woi 
subject  to  philologica 
sis.  Last  Thursday,  h 
press  conference . “Tht 
contains  the  words  I c 
use  and  I am  not  g 
have  words  put  ir 
mouth.  I am  not  goto 
gage  in  a philosophi 
mission  abou  t the  met 
words.”  If  he  persists 
view,  he  will  give  crec 
the  suspicion  that  thi 
guides  and  the  contra 

are  intentional  i 

even  that  one  of  the  t 
tog  views  was  writtet 
the  criticised  ministE 
the  draft  report  and  tt 
was  added  after  ' 


theory.  Sir  Richard 
less  in  the  use  of  la 
designedly  but  not  i 
citous  way. 


A 
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THESE  are  days  of 
hunger  and  anticipa- 
tion as  the  Banglade- 
shi capital  gets  ready 
for  its  annual  explosion  of 
shopping  and  feasting.  As 
soon  as  the  crescent  moon 
is  sighted  on  the  evening  of 
February  20,  Ramadan  will 
be  oyer,  giving  way  to  Eid- 
ul-Fitr  and  days  of  excess. 

After  strikes  and  the  lan- 
guors of  Ramadan,  the  city 
has  come  alive.  Store  fronts 
are  draped  with  strings  or 
coloured  lights,  and  the 
shops  stay  open  until  mid- 
night. But  there  is  still  too 
much  to  buy.  and  too  little 
time.  Normally  decorous 
Bangladeshis  elbow  each 
other  aside  for  auto  rick- 
shaws; once  inside,  their 
passengers  disappear  car- 
rier bags. 

In  smarter  boutiques, 
brightly-coloured  saris  and 
cream-coloured  men's  silk 
pajamas  fly  through  the 
air.  fought  over  by  matrons 
and  their  weary  spouses. 
Young  men  stare  glumly  at 
jewellery  counters;  girls 
fold  Impossibly  expensive 
saris  around  their , 
shoulders  and  look  dream, 
ily  in  the  mirror. 

At  the  tailors'  shops  that 
line  the  old  bazaar  boys  sit- 
ting cross-legged  on  cash- 1 
ions  hunch  over  sari  i 
blouses  and  men's  shirts, 
making  tiny  stitches 
throughout  the  night  to  as- 
semble the  festive  finery 
for  this  once-a-year  blow- 
out. “This  is  more  than 
Christmas."  says  Wahi- 
duddhin  Mahmud,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bangladesh  Eco- 
nomic Association  and  a 
Dhaka  University 

professor. 

Tradition  demands  that 
the  holiday  be  celebrated 
with  new  clothes  and  visits 
to  relations  in  the  village, 
and  it’s  no  different  in  Ban- 
gladesh though  it  ranks 
among  the  dozen  poorest 
countries  in  the  world. 
About  60  million  people  — 
roughly  half  the  population 
— are  believed  to  live  below 
the  poverty*  line,  defined 
nowadays  by  calorie  intake 
rather  than  income. 

Of  these,  about  30  million 
consume  fewer  than  1,800 
calories  a day,  about  the 
amount  yon  would  eat  If 
you  were  trying  to  lose 
weight,  and  an  Impossibil- 
ity given  the  intensely  fat- 
tening semal.  a custard 
with  vermicelli,  and  the 
other  sweets  that  are  com- 
pulsory on  Eld. 

Everybody  joins  in  as 
best  they  can,  not  least  cun- 
ning shopkeepers  who  raise 
their  prices.  For  the  rich,  it 
means  10,000  taka  <£160) 
saris  and  22-carat  gold 
jewellery.  For  others,  it 
will  mean  their  only  new 
set  of  clothes  this  year. 

But  there  is  a moment  of 
redemption  in  these  days  of 
greed:  courtesy  of  sakai,  a 
religious  obligation  to 
remember  the  poor.  Al- 
though Islamic  law  sug- 
gests a 2-5  per  cent  dona- 
tion calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  family's  income  and 
property,  in  Bangladesh 
the  devout  go  by  the 
amount  of  jewellery  their 
women  have  accumulated. 

Zakat  still  has  a powerful 
moral  effect  on  the  rich. 
More  people  pay  It  than  in- 
come tax,  distributing  lar- 
gesse to  poor  relations,  ser- 
vants and  employees,  and 
the  government  has  tried  to 
cash  in  on  their  seasonal 
goodwill. 

Every  year  the  govern- 
ment raises  a zakat  ftind 
for  the  poor,  collecting  the 
money  at  the  end  of  Rama- 
dan gatherings  which  the 
elite  have  appropriated  as  a 
networking  opportnnity. 
The  money  goes  on  medi- 
cines and  scholarships  for 
children,  .free  chickens  fbr 
widows,  and  rickshaws  to 
poor  men. 

The  fund  is  sadly  low  this 
year  — only  900,000  taka 
(£14.750)  against  1.5  mil- 
lion taka  (£24,000)  last 
year,  a casualty  of  the  polit- 
ical crisis  that  has  left  the 
government  and  opposition 
parties  disinclined  to 
socialise. 

Sadly,  not  all  the  money 
is  finding  its  way  to  the 
people  who  need  it  most. 
Religious  custom  dictates 
that  you  first  help  out  the 
people  around  you-  "People 
won't  go  out  and  find  a man 
starving  on  the  street." 
says  Mr  Mahmud. 

Still,  some  of  the  benefits 
ofa  massive  surge  in  spend- 
ing — fuelled  by  a custom- 
ary bonus  of  one-month's 
salary  — do  trickle  down. 
•■It  definitely  has  a transfer 
effect.  At  least  for  the  next 
month  or  two,  poor  people 
will  be  better  off  because  of 
the  income  flow,"  Mr  Mah- 
mud says. 
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WE  ARE  nearing  a 
turning  point  in 
Europe.  The  core  of 
economic  and  mon- 
etary union  (Emu)  has  always 
been  the  plan  for  a single  cur- 
rency, a plan  that  looks  in- 
creasingly likely  to  founder. 
The  consequences  of  such  a 
failure  are  incalculable.  Yet 
they  are  only  a long  shadow 
cast  by  irreparable  flaws  in 
Emu  itself. 

The  crux  in  European  af- 
fairs shows  Emu  to  be  a pro- 
ject that  belongs  in  the  era  be- 
fore communism  collapsed 
and  Germany  was  unified-  In 
the  work!  into  which  we  are 
moving,  it  is  neither  achiev- 
able nor  desirable.  As  yet, 
opinion  in  Britain  remains  dj. 
vided  between  Europhobic  ! 
nationalists  and  backward-  j 
looking  Euro-federalists.  We  i 
have  hardly  begun  to  think  | 


how  to  build  European  insti- 
tutions after  the  single  cur- 
rency. and  with  it  the  pros- 
pect of  a transnational 
European  state.  The  key  polit- 
ical fact  is  that  a single  cur- 
rency has  continent-wide  de- 
flationary consequences 
which  cannot  be  democrati- 
cally legitimated. 

In  both  of  the  countries  that 
are  most  unswervingly  com- 
mitted to  integration  support 
for  a single  currency  is  crum- 
bling fast  In  France,  echoes 
of  the  strikes  against  the  wel- 
fare cuts  required  under  the 
budgetary  terms  for  Joining 
the  single  currency  are  reso- 
nating throughout  political 
life.  In  Germany,  both  the 
Social  Democrats,  and  power- 
ful elements  within  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats,  are  respond- 
ing to  mounting  public 
anxieties  about  the  economic 
costs  of  Emu. 

Contrary  to  the  claim  Dr 
Genscher  makes  (below)  that 
it  is  orientated  towards  the 
future,  the  project  ofa  federal 
Europe  is  a creature  erf  the 
past  It  is  incompatible  with 
the  goal  of  enlarging  the  EU 
to  incorporate  the  states  erf 
post-communist  Europe.  It 
will  be  more  urgent  and  prob- 
lematic if  the  nationalists  an£l 

communists  gain  ground  in 


the  Russian  presidential  elec- 
tions in  June. 

In  the  post-cold-war  envi- 
ronment erf  intensified  global 
competition.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  the  deflationary 
policies,  which  are  precondi- 
tions of  Emu,  are  sustainable 
even  in  the  countries  that  are 
its  core  supporters.  The  likeli- 
hood must  be  that  the  project 
will  run  aground  on  these 
realities. 

British  opinion  is  ill-pre- 
pared for  these  developments. 
Among  pro-Europeans  there 
is  an  inability  to  perceive  that 
Emu's  current  difficulties 
arise  from  Its  inherently  un- 
democratic character.  They 
f 'ail  to  grasp  that,  far  its  neo- 
liberal  supporters  throughout 
continental  Europe,  it  is  the 
fact  that  Emu  puts  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  beyond  any 
kind  of  political  control  that 
is  Its  chief  merit  All  versions 
of  Emu  envisage  an  indepen- 
dent European  central  bank, 
modelled  on  the  Bundesbank, 
whose  constitution  insulates 
it  from  political 
accountability. 

Moreover,  the  criteria  of 
convergence  for  membership 
of  Emu  laid  down  in  the 
Maastricht  Treaty  are  the 
neoliberal  norms  of  price  sta- 
bility and  fiscal  orthodoxy. 


not  the  objective  of  full  em-  ■ 
ployment  to  which  continen- 
tal social  democrats  and 
Christian  democracy  have 
been  in  the  past  committed. 

The  idea  that  the  "demo- 
cratic deficit"  in  European  in- 
stitutions can  be  filled,  when 
the  whole  trend  of  European 
institutions  over  the  past  de- 
cade has  been  to  remove  eco- 
nomic policy  from  democratic 
accountability,  is  an  illusion. 
It  is  ironic  that  British  social 
democrats  and  one-nation 
Tories,  who  are  staunch  in 
their  defence  of  the  European 
cause  against  the  xenophobes 
of  the  right,  should  fail  to 
grasp  that,  at  least  since  the 
Maastricht  Treaty.  European 
institutions  have  embodied 
not  the  ideals  of  Monnet  but 
the  new  right  vision  of  Hayek. 

The  Government  hopes 
that,  if  Emu  falls,  Europe  will 
remain  much  as  it  is.  That- 
che rites  hope  that  it  will  col- 
lapse into  being  a simple 
trade  agreement  Such  hopes 
are  equally  groundless.  Even 
if  it  were  represented  as  a 
merely  technical  adjustment, 
a postponement  of  the  1999 
deadline  for  the  single  cur- 
rency could  have  irreversible 
consequences. 

The  constraints  which  at 
present  inhibit  countries 
tempted  to  do  so  from  compet- 
itively devaluing  their  cur- 
rencies might  well  be  sev- 
erely weakened  — thereby 
burdening  Germany  with  an 
even  more  over-valued  cur- 
rency. The  result  would  not 
be  a sustain  a hie  status  quo. 
but  a highly  unstable  balance 
of  power  among  Europe's 
nation  states.  It  is  because  the 
German  and  French  elites 
perceive  these  risks  that  they 
may  try  to  establish  a single 
currency  themselves. 

Recent  statements  by  Alain 


Juppe,  the  French  prime  min- 
ister. suggest  that  the  pre- 
ferred strategy  of  France  and 
Germany  is  to  meet  the  1999 
deadline  and  present  the  rest 
of  Europe  with  a fait  accom- 
pli. If  they  do  this,  however, 
they  risk  making  Europe's  ex- 
isting political  divisions  un- 
bridgeable and  permanent. 

Not  only  Britain,  but  also 
countries  such  as  Spain. 
Sweden  and  Italy  may  be  un- 
willing. or  unable,  to  submit 
their  economies  to  this  defla- 
tionary regime.  A single  cur- 
rency from  which  major 
European  countries  are  ex- 
cluded is  not  a step  towards 
political  union.  It  is  an  admis- 
sion that  political  union  is 
unachievable. 

Hie  risk  of  the  period  of  in- 
stability we  are  entering  is 
that  European  institutions 
will  unravel  until  Europe  is 
little  more  than  a customs 
union.  A credible  post-feder- 
alist  project  must  see  Europe 
as  for  more  than  that.  It  must 
be  ready  to  think  how  the  di- 
verse forms  of  capitalism  that 
Europe  contains  can  renew 
themselves  in  competition 
with  the  rival  capitalisms  of 
America  and  east  Asia. 

Hie  task  of  the  age  is  to 
combine  the  permanent  revo- 
lution of  the  market  with  the 
satisfaction  of  enduring 
human  needs.  American  indi- 
vidualist capitalism,  despite 
its  technological  virtuosity, 
has  failed  in  this  task.  The 
challenge  for  Europe  is  to  de- 
vise ways  erf  protecting  its 
economies  from  such  forms  of 
capitalism  which  achieve 
their  prodigious  productivity 
through  the  sacrifice  of  social 
cohesion. 

John  Gray  is  a fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  Mark  Lawson 
is  away  1 


Search  for 
the  hero 
inside  of  us 


Ros  Coward 


FINDING  heroes  is  a pop- 
ular British  pastime. 
The  tabloids  search  for 
them  in  all  disasters  or  cele- 
brate everyday  heroism  of 
i brave  children.  Recently,  they 
have  begun  to  tap  a new  vein 
— ■ heroines.  This  is  not  always 
straightforward. 

Alison  Hargreaves's  death 
on  K2  provoked  ambivalence; 
as  a mother  she  had  no  right 
to  take  risks  with  a life  on 
which  others  depended.  Since 
then,  Fleur  Lombard's  death 
fire-fighting  and  the  activities 
in  Bosnia  of  a woman  bomb 
disposal  expert  suggest  that, 
as  long  as  they  are  young  and 
single,  women  are  now  enter- 
ing this  last  male  preserve. 

We  search  for  heroes  but  we 
are  no  longer  sure  what  we 
are  looking  for.  Risk-taking, 
strength-based,  male  heroism 
has  fbr  some  time  seemed 
anachronistic.  Our  culture 
tends  to  deride  rather  than 
glorify  militarism,  where  he- 
roic values  might  have  some 
place.  Nor  do  current  male 
working  practices  call  for  he- 
roic acts  of  endurance  and 
strength.  Feminism  made 
male  heroism  seem  at  best 
faintly  ludicrous,  at  worse  po- 
tentially threatening. 

Risk-taking  heroism  has  in- 
creasingly been  replaced  by 
stress-bearing  heroism. 
Women  have  already  been 
performing  well  in  this  area. 
Combining  work  and  family 
was  made  to  look  like  the  he- 
roic project  of  the  eighties. 
Men's  churlishness  only  made 
women  look  better.  The  more 
women  had  to  do-it-all  to  have- 
it  all,  the  more  heroic  their 
labours  seemed. 

The  eighties  was  the  decade 
of  Superwoman.  Adverts 
showed  her,  power-suited, 
kissing  her  house-husband 
goodbye,  or  returning  from 
work  to  assume  control  over  a 
household  of  male  incompe- 
tents. Even  now  these  images 
persist,  and  not  without  effect 
girls  are  reported  to  have 
much  more  seif-esteem  and 
optimism  than  boys. 

But  women  themselves 
were  reluctant  to  play  toe 
stress-bearing  heroine.  Shir- 
ley Conran  denounced  Super- 
woman,  her  own  creation,  as 
oppressive.  And  many  women 
point  out  that  having  it  all  did, 
of  course,  include  having  the 
nervous  breakdown. 

By  contrast  there's  evidence 
erf  male  anxiety  to  hang  onto 
their  heroic  space.  "Celebri- 
ties" and  pep  stars  describe 
their  gruelling  schedules  and 
Stakonovite  labours,  appropri- 
ating somewhat  obscenely  the 
heroism  of  hard  physical 
labour.  The  current  muscular 
ideal  for  the  male  body  — fash- 
ioned by  workouts  — is  like  a 


Hans-Dietrich  Genscher  continues  our  series  leading  up  to  the  inter-governmental 
conference  with  a plea  for  steady  resolve.  John  Gray  (above)  is  more  sceptical 
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IN  HIS  famous  work  A 
Study  Of  History,  the 
great  British  scholar, 
Arnold  Toynbee,  showed 
that  a culture’s  survival 
depends  on  its  ability  to  find 
appropriate  responses  to  ever- 
new  challenges.  Following  the 
second  world  war,  Europe 
found  a response  to  the  devas- 
tating and  fratricidal  wars  of 
the  past  and,  above  all,  to  this 
century’s  two  world  wars,  by 
founding  the  European 
Communities. 

A new  culture  of  co-exis- 
tence has  since  emerged, 
founded  on  a policy  of  jointly 
assumed  responsibility.  The 
national  identities  erf  EC  mem- 
ber states  and  the  diversity  of 
Europe  have  not  suffered  as  a 
result;  rather,  the  policy  of 
European  integration  has 
allowed  participating  nations, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  his- 
tory, to  realise  their  own  iden- 
tities without  living  in  fear  of 
one  another. 

Today,  more  than  five  years 
after  the  end  of  the  East- West 
conflict  Europe  feces  chal- 
lenges which  demand  new  and 
innovative  answers.  The  terri- 
ble conflict  in  the  former  Yu- 
goslavia is  only  toe  most  ex- 
treme proof  that  the  demons 
of  nationalism  in  Europe  have 
in  no  way  yet  been  banished. 
Only  a determined  continua- 
tion of  the  policy  of  European 
integration  can  counteract  the 
danger  ofa  new  nationalism. 

In  tills  spirit,  following  the 
aid  of  the  cold  war  and  the 
overcoming  of  the  division  of 
Germany  and  Europe,  the 
Maastricht  Treaty  sought  by 
creating  the  European  Union, 
to  prevent,  on  an  enduring 
haste,  the  renationalisation  of 
European  politics.  It  is  all  the 
more  urgent  that  we  pool  our 
resources  and  achieve  a com- 
mon perception  of  our  inter- 
ests since,  now  that  the  cold 
war  is  over,  we  fece  new 
global  challenges.  And  for 
these  challenges,  there  are  no 
“British"  or  “German"  solu- 


tions — only  European 
solutions. 

Worldwide  hunger  and 
under-development,  mass  mi- 
gration. the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
international  crime  and  ! 
terrorism,  the  threat  to  the  j 
very  basis  of  natural  life  — all 
European  states  are  affected  i 
by  these.  Irrespective  of  their  ■ 
geographical  location.  No 
country  on  its  own  can  find  an  I 
effective  answer  to  these  prob-  , 
lems.  let  alone  carry  through 
an  appropriate  policy. 

The  Irresistible  trend  i 
towards  a political  and  eco- 
nomic globalisation  is  mani- 
fest in  the  dynamic  rise  of  new 
power  centres,  such  as  toe 
North  American  Free  Trade 
Area,  Apec  or  the  Asean 
group.  Increasingly,  the  glob- 
alisation of  markets  is 
restricting  the  scope  for 
national  action.  Conventional 
models  of  thought  and  action, 
therefore,  are  no  longer  of  any 
help.  The  peoples  of  Europe 
wilt  be  able  to  assert  their 
place  in  a world  and  an  age  of 
ever-tougher  global  competi- 


The  survival  of  a 
culture  depends 
on  its  ability  to 
find  responses 
to  new  challenges 

tion  — and  guarantee  eco- 
nomic growth  and  jobs  — only 
if  they  combine  their 
resources  and  act  together. 
There  Is,  therefore,  no  realis- 
tic and  viable  alternative  to 
the  European  Union. 

'Even  so,  the  EU  — now 
numbering  15  members,  and 
set  to  grow  further  in  the  com- 
ing years  — must  adapt  its  in- 
stitutions to  these  changed 
circumstances  if,  in  future,  it 
wishes  to  remain  capable  of 
effective  action.  This  is  the 
task  of  the  Inter-Governmen- 
tal Conference,  which  will 
commence  its  review  of  the 
Maastricht  Treaty  in  March. 
The  democratic  legitimacy 
and  efficiency  of  these  Euro- 
pean institutions  must  be  im- 
proved. At  the  same  time,  the  . 
EU  must  — through  a coher- ; 
ent  common  foreign  and  secu- ! 


rity  policy  — be  rendered 
capable  of  effectively  pursuing 
its  interests  worldwide. 

Only  In  this  way  can 
Europe,  together  with  its  most 
important  partners,  toe  US 
and  Japan,  help  to  shape  the 
construction  of  a new  and 
stable  world  order  and  act  in 
future  as  an  anchor  of  stabil- 
ity for  a just  and  enduring 
peace  in  the  whole  erf  Europe, 
including  Russia  and  the 
other  successor  states  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  also  presumes  a 
strengthening  of  the  defence 
and  security  dimensions  of 
the  EU.  Here,  the  integration 
of  the  Western  European 
Union  (WEU)  into  the  EU  as 
the  European  pillar  of  an  en- 
durtagly  indispensable  Nato 
will  be  of  crucial  importance. 
EU  citizens  also  expect  pro- 
gress in  dealing  with  urgent 
questions  of  justice  and  home- 
affairs  policy,  such  as  asylum 
policy  and  the  fight  against 
crime. 

Nobody,  however,  is  seeking 
a form  (rf  bureaucratic  central- 
ism at  European  level  Rather.  , 
the  ElTs  further  development 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  a 
determined  policy  erf  deregula- : 
tion  and  the  removal  of  exces- 
sive red  tape.  Therefore,  as  al- 
ready foreseen  in  the , 
Maastricht  Treaty,  the  EU 
should  in  future  only  act  if  a 
problem  can  no  longer  be : 
solved  at  national  level  and  it 
therefore,  the  EU  is  better  I 
placed  to  do  so. 

Alongside  the  development ' 
of  EU  institutions,  the 
achievement  of  monetary 
union  on  January  1,  1969  is  of 
supreme  importance  for  toe 
long-term  safeguarding  of 
prosperity  and  economic  sta- 
bility in  Europe.  Quite  rightly, 
the  European  beads  erf  state 
and  governments  reaffirmed 
at  their  Madrid  summit  the 
Maastricht  Treaty’s  binding 
provisions  on  the  timetable 
and  criteria  for  introducing  a 
common  European  currency, 
thereby  creating  absolute  clar- 
ity on  this  issue. 

Only  with  the  introduction 
of  a common  European  cur- 
rency will  the  European 
single  market  be  completed. 
The  potential  for  growth  in- 
herent in  this  single  market 
will  only  be  fully  unleashed 
once  it  ceases  to  be  the  only 
single  market  in  toe  world 


which  affords  itself  the  luxury 
of  14  different  currencies,  and 
the  concomitant  transaction 
costs  of  tens  of  billions  of 
pounds  each  year,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  problems. 

Our  export  industries  are  I 
more  severely  hit  by  ex- , 
change-rate  fluctuations  1 
among  the  European  curren- 1 
cies  than  by  those  of  the  dollar 
or  the  yen.  A single  European  1 
currency,  by  contrast,  will 
create  a secure  costing  basis 
for  European  Industry  and  for 
our  partners  worldwide. 

The  completion  erf  monetary 
union  will  not  remove  any 
national  competence  in  shap- 
ing monetary  policy  that  has 
not  long  become  obsolete 
through  the  globalisation  erf  fi- 
nancial markets.  On  the  con- 
trary. a frilly-fledged  monetary 
union  will  only  strengthen  the 
global  significance  of  toe  EU 
as  a financial  market  And 
this  will  provide  the  market 
economy  in  Europe  with  a fur- 
ther powerful  boost  for 
growth. 

However,  this  assumes  that 
monetary  union  will  be  a gen- 
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uine  “community  of  stabil- 
ity”. A central  task  for  the 
council  and  the  commission 
will,  therefore,  be  to  ensure 
that  once  monetary  union  has 
been  completed,  participating 
countries  continue  to  pursue 
stability-oriented  budgetary 
policies,  in  line  with  toe  pro- 
cedures envisaged  in  the 
Maastricht  Treaty. 

The  treaty’s  convergence 
criteria  have  already  led  to  a 
race  among  EU  member  states 
to  achieve  greater  monetary 
and  budgetary  stability.  And 
thanks  to  the  resolute  policy 
of  John  Major,  Great  Britain 
already  has  a good  chance  of 
meeting  the  preconditions  for 
entry  to  monetary  union  on 
January  l,  1999.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  disastrous  if  this 
race  for  stability  — which  lies 
in  all  our  interests  — were  to  * 


be  jeopardised  by  talk  of  post- 
poning monetary  union  or 
softening  toe  criteria. 

Although  toe  East- West  con- 
flict has  come  to  an  end, 
Europe  is  still  marked  by  a 
dividing  line  in  terms  of  pros- 
perity and  stability  running 
along  the  current  ElTs  eastern 
and  south-eastern  border.  The 
enlargement  of  the  EU  as  a 
zone  of  stability  is,  therefore, 
crucial  to  stability  and  secu- 
rity In  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Both  can  be  achieved  only  if 
democracy  and  the  market 
economy  are  irreversibly  an- 
chored In  the  states  of  central 
and  south-eastern  Europe. 

The  Madrid  summit's  com- 
mitment to  decide  by  the  end 
of  1997  on  commencing  negoti- 
ations with  a first  group  of 
associated  states  from  central 
and  south-eastern  Europe 
was.  therefore,  an  important 
signal  It  will  strengthen  these 
countries’  resolve  in  pressing 
ahead  with  the  process  of  po- 
litical and  economic  transfor- 
mation. At  toe  same  time,  in 
the  interests  of  pan-European 
stability,  it  Is  important  to 
deepen  relations  with  Russia, 
the  Ukraine  and  other  ex- 
Soviet  states. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  21st 
century.  Europe  faces  momen- 
tous decisions.  With  the  end  of 
the  cold  war,  Europe's  peoples 
have  a great  opportunity  to 
safeguard  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. Britain,  with  its  world- 
wide links  and  its  experienced 
diplomacy,  its  commitment  to 
international  free  trade  and 
its  great  parliamentary  tradi- 
tion, makes  an  indispensable 

contribution  to  Europe’9 
Identity.  * 

From  the  outset  therefore, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many fought  for  the  UK’s 
membership  of  the  EC  and 
thereafter  has  always  sought 
to  ensure  that  all  EC  decisions 
are  taken  with  Britain.  A 
European  Union  which,  in  its 
very  diversity,  can  give  for- 
ward-looking answers  to  com- 
mon challenges  is  a guarantor 
of  long-lasting  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  our  peoples. 

Hans-Dietrich  Genscher  was 
German  foreign  minister  from 
1974-92  and  Europe's  longest- 
serving  foreign  minister  since 
the  second  world  war.  He  Is  a 
Free  Democrat  member  of 
the  Bundestag 


bizarre  parody  of  the  hero,  pro- 
duced by  leisure  not  labour. 
Last  week  saw  the  publication 
of  Sperm  Wars,  in  which  Dr 
Robin  Baker  describes  battles 
of  the  ejaculate  i "magnificent, 
sleek,  athletic”)  in  Homeric 
terms.  Presumably,  the  male 
warrior  survives  in  the  body  if 
not  the  mind. 

According  to  Robert  Bly. 
guru  of  the  American  men's 
movement  retrieving  heroism 
Is  vital  to  the  recovery  of  men. 
Contemporary  men  are  un- 
happy because  they  are  “soft", 
cut  off  from  positive  male  en- 
ergy — resolve,  decisiveness 
and  quickness.  Men  need  to 
get  in  touch  with  these  attri- 
butes by  owning  their  instinc- 
tive side,  the  infamous  “hairy 
man  within".  Heroism  is  vital 
to  this  journey  to  separate, 
strong  male  Identity. 

Bly  insists  he  is  not  anti- 
women in  spite  of  his  obvious 
fear  of  the  suffocating  mother. 
But  this  nostalgia  for  male 
heroism  often  finds  much 
more  reactionary  expression. 
Promise  Keepers,  which  In 
1995  boasted  280,000  members, 
is  an  American  Christian 
men's  movement  aiming  to 
restore  male  leadership.  Mem- 
bers pledge  themselves  to 
physical  and  spiritual  purity, 
and  to  create  an  environment 
of  “godly  masculinity”. 

IN  spite  of  all  this  virile 
noise,  the  contemporary 
male  hero  remains,  like 
Christopher  Reeve,  a super- 
man in  a wheelchair,  what 
Jungians  would  doubtless  call 
“a  wounded  hero".  Most  men 
simply  laugh  at  Peugeot’s  new 
advert  which  uses  ctiched 
images  of  male  heroism  set  to 
the  music  of  Search  For  The 
Hero  Inside  Of  You.  The 
policeman  chosen  by  the  tab- 
loids as  the  hero  of  the  Dock- 
lands bombing  politely  de- 
clined the  position:  “I've  done 
nothing  heroic,  he  said,  “I'm 
just  the  one  who  made  toe 
checks  on  toe  vehicle  and  who 
has  a very  scratched  face.” 
Even  the  murdered  head- 
teacher. Philip  Lawrence,  was 
celebrated  last  week  as  a 
gentle  father  not  a warrior 
hero. 

The  best  exposition  of  this 
contemporary  state  of  male 
heroism  can  be  found  in  the 
nineties  TV  version  of  Super- 
man. His  heroism  is  presented 
as  a sort  of  workaholism, 
which  spoils  the  human 
relationship  between  Clark 
Kent  and  Lois  Lane.  Saving 
the  world  Is  secondary  to  the 
really  heroic  struggle  of  Kent 
trying  to  own  up  to  his 
feeling. 

Increasingly,  this  is  the 
modern  image  of  heroism. 
True  heroism  is  feeing  diffi- 
cult emotions  and  the  demons 
of  the  mind.  It  is  the  heroism 
of  inner  moral  struggle  rather 
than  external  acts,  of  a Philip 
Lawrence  rather  than  a Law- 
rence of  Arabia.  Such  emo- 
tional work,  of  course,  has  tra- 
ditionally been  the  preserve  of 
women.  It  is  ironic  then  that 
toe  tabloids  are  searching  for 
women  whose  heroism  lies  in 
traditional  acts  (rf  bravery  just 
as  heroism  is  redefined  in 
more  feminine  terms. 
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"Between  a third  and  a half 
of  all  cancers  are  caused  by 
eating  the  wrong  types  of  food" 


If  you  know  which  foods  lo  eat  - and  which  to  avoid  - you 
can  dramatically  reduce  your  chances  of  developing 
cancer  of  the  breast,  cancer  of  die  prostate,  cancer  of  the 
colon,  cancer  of  the  ovary  or  cancer  of  the  uterus. 

Ealing  the  right  foods  can  also  produce  a great 
improvement  in  year  health  if  you  suffer  from  asthma, 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  heart  trouble,  indigestion,  gall  stones, 
varicose  veins,  wind,  irritable  bowel  syndrome,  high  blood 
pressure,  insomnia,  allergies,  tinnitus,  ulcers,  restless  legs 
syndrome,  premenstrual  syndrome  and  many  other 
problems. 

A good  deal  of  nonsense  is  written  and  broadcast  about 
food.  Finding  the  facts  can  be  difficult. 

Dr  Vernon  Coleman’s  book  "Food  for  Thought"  gives 
you  the  truth  about  foods  and  how  to  eai  for  good  health. 

It  contains  information  on  vegetarian  eating, 
microwaves,  drinking  water,  mad  cow  disease,  food 
irradiation,  food  additives,  vitamins,  fats  and  many  other 
subjects. 

There’seven  a section  explaining  bow  you  can  lose 
weight  and  stay  slim  permanently  and  easily. 

"...  a guide  to  healthy  eating  which  reads  like  a thriller" 
(Hie  Good  Book  Guide) 

The  man  is  a national  treasure" 

(What  Doctors  Don’t  Tell  You) 

"Dr  Vernon  Coleman  is  one  of  our  most  enlightened, 
trenchant  and  sensible  dispensers  of  medical  advice" 
(The  Observer) 

To  order  your  copy  send  a cheque  or  postal  order  for 
£9.93  (payable  to  Healthbooks)  to:  Food  for  Thought 
Sales  Office  GUM  , Publishing  House.  Trinity  Place. 
Barnstaple.  Devon  EX32  9HJ.  Post  and  packing  is 
FREE.  Your  book  will  be  despatched  within  21  days. 
Money  back  guarantee  - simply  return  within  28  days  of 
receipt  for  a full  refund  if  nm  delighted.  BQ1 
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OEL  Coward 
wrote  “Til  see  you 
again,  whenever 
Spring  breaks 
through  again"  in 
Bitter  Sweet  with  Evelyn 
Laye  in  mind..  Although,  due 
to  one  great  emotional 
trauma  in  her  life,  she  almost 
never  sang  the  song,  it  be* 

came  her  signature  tune  and 
an  expression  of  her  personal 
philosophy.  Death,  which  has 
come  to  her  at  the  age  of  95, 
was  an  eventuality  she  never 
feared.  A firm  believer  in 
reincarnation,  she  used  to 
say:  “I  was  alive  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Iam  alive  now,  and 
I will  be  alive  millions  of 
years  ahead  in  some  form  or 
another." 

Despite  the  profusion  of  fe- 
male talent  that  illuminated 
the  London  theatre  between 
the  wars,  Laye's  claim  to  the 
» title  of  Britain's  greatest  mu- 
sical leading  lady  of  the  cen- 
tury is  strong.  Her  rival  in 
love,  Jessie  Matthews,  was 
more  alluring;  Gertrude  Law- 
rence more  mondaine:  Doro- 
thy Dickson  arguably  more 
beautiful;  and  Anna  Neagle 
and  Gracie  Fields,  through 
their  films,  bigger  at  the  box 
office.  • 

Yet  Laye's  astonishing 
career.  lasting  almost  80 
years,  eclipses  all  contenders. 
She  ran  the  gamut  of  20th- 
century  entertainment,  from 
operetta  to  pantomime,  Shaw 
to  farce,  silent  cinema  to  com- 
pact disc.  And  through  it  all, 
as  Alan  Melville  once  ob- 
served. she  remained,  even  in 
old  age,  “the  epitome  of  that 
often-sought  but  over  culti- 
vated thing  called  glamour". 

A quintessential  child  of 
the  stage,  Elsie  Evelyn  Lay  — 
her  father  added  an  ’e’  to  the 
family  name  for  the  bill- 
boards — was  bom  in  theatri- 
cal lodgings  at  8 Bloomsbury 
Place,  London.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  an  impoverished 
szsall-part  actor,  stage  man- 
ager and  occasional  com- 
poser, Gilbert  Laye  (who  later 
ran  the  Palace  Pier  Theatre. 
Brighton),  and  his  wife, 
Evelyn  Fraud,  who  became  a 
popular  pantomime  principal 
boy  under  the  stage  name 
Evelyn  Stuart 

No  friend  ever  called  her 
Evelyn,  still  less  Elsie.  “Boo", 
an  early  baby  utterance,  was 
adopted  by  her  family  and 
passed  into  the  theatrical 
folklore  when  she  became'  a 
star. 

Defying  parental  opposi- 
tion, she  made  her  stage 
debut  aged  four  at  the  Plea- 
sure Gardens  Theatre.  Folke- 
stone. Her  professional  debut 
came  at  15,  at  the  Theatre 
Royal.  Brighton,  when  she 
earned  25  shillings  a week 
playing  a mute  Chinese  ser- 
vant, Nang-Ping,  in  a touring 
production  of  Mr  Wu.  At  17, 
she  became  a Gaiety  Girl,  tak- 
ing over  a supporting  role  in 
The  Beauty  Spot  at  the  West 
End’s  raecca  of  musical 
comedy,  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 
There,  two  years  later,  she 
scored  her  first  major  success 
in  a revival  of  The  Shop  Girl, 
in  which,  backed  by  a chorus 
of  real -life  Guardsmen,  she 
marched  across  the  stage, 
swinging  a mace  and  singing, 
“Here  Comes  the  Guards  Bri- 
gade”. 

Stardom  arrived  four  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  23,  when 
she  captivated  London  in  the 
title-role  of  The  Merry  Wid- 
ow, and  then  played  the  all- 
powerful  mistress  of  Louis 
XV  of  France  in  a lavish  oper- 
etta, Madame  Pompadour. 

With  her  halo  of  golden 
hair,  huge  blue  eyes  and  a 
personality*  that  veered  from 
roguishness  to  regality,  Laye 
was  the  reigning  beauty  oTthe 
London  stage.  Fans  mobbed 
the  Catholic  church  of  St 
James's.  Spanish  Place,  in 
1926.  when  she  married  the 
young  revue  actor,  Sonnle 
Hale.  Within  a year,  her  face 
had  been  transferred,  less 
than  photogenically,  to  the 
cinema  screen  in  her  first 
silent  film.  The  Luck  Of  The 


Navy,  and  her  marriage  was 
tn  crisis.  Hale  complained  she 
was  never  at  home  and  was 
later  to  say  he  found  her  sexu- 
ally frigid.  The  vivacious, 
dark-eyed  Jessie  Matthews 
played  opposite  him  in  Rod- 
gers and  Hart’s  West  End 
revue.  One  Damn  Thing  After 
Another,  In  which  she  sang, 
“1  took  one  look  at  you  foaf s 
all  I meant  to  do,  but  then  my 
heart  stood  still”.  Matthews, 
also  unhappily  married,  took 
more  than  one  look. 

In  1928,  Hale  and  Matthews 
were  teamed  again  in  Noel 
Coward’s  revue.  This  Year  Of 
Grace.  Laye,  visiting  Hale 
during  rehearsals,  found  him 
holding  Matthews’s  hand. 
“Are  you  two  in  love?”  she 
asked  thm-i  Both  tt, 

but  soon  afterwards,  Laye  dis- 
covered sexually  explicit  let- 
ters, written  by  Matthews  to 
Hale,  which  established  that 
they  were  already  lovers. 
Laye,  “shaken  with  hatred  for 
Jessie",  but  recognising  that 
Hale  was  afraid  of  losing,  In 
Matthews,  the  love  of  his  life, 
moved  out  of  the  marital 
home.  In  tears,  pacing  the 
street  outside  her  husband’s 
fiat,  and  seeing  Matthews's , 
car  parked  there.  Laye 
removed  her  hat-pin  and 1 
plunged  It  into  all  four  tyres.  , 

In  April  1929,  Laye  starred 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  In  Sig- 
mund Romberg's  musical. 
The  New  Moon.  Her  principal 
song  had  a cruel  irony:  Lover, 
Came  Back  TO  Me.  Hale,  for 
from  returning  to  her,  had 
just  opened  with.  Matthews  in 
their  third,  hit  together.  Cole 
Porter’s  Wake  Up  And 
Dream,  in  which  they  sang; 
“Let’s  do  it,  let’s  foil  in  love”. 
Noel  Coward  now  offered 
Laye  the  lead  in  his  new  oper- 
etta, Bitter  Sweet,  but  it  was 
to  be  presented  by  Charles  B 
Cochran,  the  impresario  who 
had  teamed  Matthews  and 
Hale  in  three  revues.  'Td 
rather  scrub  floors  than  work 
for  again,”  Laye  told 
Coward  bitterly,  and  rejected 
the  role.  Bitter  Sweet  ane»d 
in  London  without  her.  “After 
seeing  a matinee,”  later 
admitted.  “I  could  have 
kicked  myself  all  the  way 
down  Piccadilly.  I recognised 
it  as  the  part  of  a lifetime." 
Apologising  to  Coward  and 
Cochran,  she  signed  to  play 
Bitter  Sweet  an  Broadway, 
where  her  performance  elec- 
trified the  first  night  audi- 
ence and  New  York  critics, 
one  of  whom  hailed  her  as 
“the  fairest  prime  donna  this 
side  of  Heaven”. 

Samuel  Goldwyn  at  once  of- 
fered Laye  a screen  contract, 
and  while  she  was  in  Holly- 
wood, filming  One  Heavenly 
Night  her  divorce  action 
against  her  husband  was 
heard  in  London.  The  judge, 
Sir  Maurice  Hill,  described 
Hale  as  “a  cad”,  and  add«d: 
“The  woman  Matthews 
writes  letters  which  show  her 
to  be  a person  of  an  odious 
mind.”  Matthews  collapsed  in 
court  and  the  resultant  scan- 
dal was  hpadifap  news  all 
over  the  world. 

ATTHEWS 
married  Hale 
in  1931,  and 
went  on  to  be- 
come the  Brit- 
ish film  industry's  top  box- 
office  star.  At  the  peek  of  her 
popularity,  her  studio,  Gau- 
mont  British,  nervously  en- 
quired If  she  minded  Laye 
filming  on  the  same  lot  “Of 
course  not,”  she  replied. 
They  occupied  adjoining 
dressing  rooms,  and  in  front 
of  the  film  crew  and  extras, 
the  two  great  stars  acknowl- 
edged each  other  with  con- 
ventional civility.  In  1942,  on 
the  night  Hale  left  Matthews 
to  run  off  with  their  adopted 
daughter's  nanny.  Laye 
found  herself  on  the  same  bill 

with  Matthews  at  the  London 
Coliseum,  and  invited  her  to 
her  dressing  room  for  a cup 
of  tea.  But  Laye  never  en- 
tirely forgot  the  wounds  in- 
flicted on  her  pride.  Observ- 
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Evelyn  Laye . ■ ■ Britain's  greatest  leading  lady  of  the  century  brought  glamour  incarnate  to  a series  ofhit  musicals 


ing  Matthews  on  stage  many 
years  later  in  the  plumpness 
of  middle  age.  Laye  said  ao- 
idly:  “Poor  Jessie!  The  dear 
little  boobs  have  become 
apple  dumplings." 

Laye’s  Hollywood  debut 
was  not  a success.  The 
beauty  that  dazzled  theatre- 
goers photographed  unflat- 
teringly,  and  she  took  refuge 
In  what  one  of  her  British 
film  directors,  Victor  Seville, 
unkindly  called  the  manner 
of  “a  half-arsed  grande 
dame”.  Back  on  the  London 
stage  in  1932.  she  played 
Helen  of  Troy  in  Helen!,  in 
which  the  Austrian  actor- 
manager  Max  Reinhardt  de- 
scribed her  as  “that  rare  and 
Holy  Trinity  of  the  stage  — a 
great  singer,  a great  actress, 
and  a great  beauty."  Three 
British  film  musicals  fol- 
lowed — Princess  Charming, 
Waltz  Time.  Evensong  — be- 
fore a second  Hollywood  fail- 
ure, opposite  Ramon  Novarro 
in  The  Night  Is  Young,  for 
which  Sigmund  Romberg 
wrote  another  of  her  hits, ! 
When  I Grow  Too  Old  To  j 
Dream. 

In  1934,  against  the  wishes 
of  Louis  B Mayer,  head  of  I 
MGM.  she  married  British 
actor,  Frank  Lawton,  who  I 
had  been  in  her  life  for  six 
years.  The  marriage  endured 
until  his  death  in  I960  and  is 
usually  projected  as  an  un- 
blemished love  story,  though 
his  chronic  drinking,  result- 
ing in  cirrhosis,  caused  her 
profound  anxiety,  and  she 
again  had  to  face  the  indig- 
nity of  a husband  who  obses- 
sively pursued  other  women. 
Sex  never  seems  to  have 
stood  high  in  her  own  prior- 
ities, though  Ronald  Colman 
and  Clark  Gable  were  among 
her  lovers  during  the  Holly- 
wood years. 

Not  everyone  loved  her 
heavily-schooled  lyric  so- 
prano, though  it  proved 
equal  to  partnering  Richard 
Tauber  in  Paganini  in  1937. 
London’s  leading  critic. 
James  Agate,  once  described 
her  singing  as  “a  very 
strenuous  and  highly  orga- 
nised affair"  and  “not  linnet- 
like".  Impersonators  like 
Florence  Desmond  and  Bin- 


nie  Hale  always  depicted  her 
as  singing  flat. 

She  was  surprisingly  at 
home  in  Cochran's  1940 
revue.  Lights  Up,  in  which 
she  struck  a new  note  of  sug- 
gestive low  comedy  with  the 
song.  All  Through  A Glass  Of 
Champagne.  During  the  war 
she  won  the  admiration  of 
George  VI  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth by  leading  the  first  con- 
cert troupe  ever  to  entertain 
the  naval  forces  at  Scapa 
Flow  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 

One  of  Hie  .great  .panto- 
mime principal  boys,  she 
made  a superb  Prince 
Charming  in  Cinderella  at 
the  Paladium  in  1948.  As  she 
turned  50,  however,  her 
career  declined.  She  and 
Lawton  toured  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  1950  in  Bell, 
Book  and  Candle.  She  audi- 
tioned for  the  lead  in  The 
King  And  L but  was  passed 
over.  Reduced  to  touring  in 


ciently  in  awe  of  her  IQ  years 
later  to  pale  visibly  on  hear- 
ing that  she  was  to  take  over 
from  Dame  Anna  Neagle  as 
his  co-star  in  Charlie  GirL 
I myself  was  an  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  her  displeasure  for 
publishing  a biography  of 
Jessie  Matthews  in  1974. 
When  Sir  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  filming  Matthews’s 
life,  with  an  actress  playing 
Laye  in  her  youth,  she  de- 
nounced the  project  and 
threatened  to  sue  him. 

‘ Her  last  WesTEnd  musical 
was  Phil  The  Fluter.  in  1969, 
in  which  she  stylishly  deliv- 
ered. in  a gravelly  recitative, 
what  amounted  to  a vocal 
autobiography:  They  Don’t 
Make  Them  Like  That  Any 
More.  Her  final  London  suc- 
cess. in  1971,  was  the  comedy, 
No  Sex,  Please  — We’re  Brit- 
ish, in  which  Michael  Craw- 
ford demanded,  and  received. 


When  she  played  Helen  of  Troy,  the 
actor-manager  Max  Reinhardt 
described  her  as  ‘That  rare  and  Holy 
Trinity  of  the  stage — a great  singer,  a 
great  actress,  and  a great  beauty* 


12- nightly  variety,  she  was 
booed  off  the  stage  in  tears  in 
Belfast,  and  then  accepted 
the  relatively  small  role  of 
Mrs  Darling  to  Pat  Kirk- 
wood's Peter  Pan  in  1953.  ■ 
Her  nine-year  absence 
from  musicals  ended  with  a 
triumphant  comeback  in 
Wedding  In  Paris  in  1954.  On 
the  first  night,  she  received 
one  of  the  longest  ovations  in 
theatrical  history.  That  suc- 
cess brought  the  curtain 
down  on  her  reign  as  a so- 
prano, but  in  1959,  she  proved 
herself  adept  at  comedy  with 
a two-year  Wfest  End  run  in 
The  Amorous  Prawn.  Though 
generally  adored  in  her  pro- 
fession, she  had  a temper  and 
could  be  formidable.  "Never 
speak  to  a stagehand  like  that 
again  in  my  presence,"  she 
commanded  the  young  Derek 
Nimmo.  He  was  stDl  sufli- 


first  billing.  She  was  created 
a Commander  of  the  British 
Empire  In  1973.  There  were 
several  more  films,  including 
Say  Hello  To  Yesterday  as 
Jean  Simmons's  mother; 
Never  Never  Land,  with  Pe- 
tula  Clark,  and  The  Woman 
He  Loved,  tn  1988.  as  a rather 
too  Anglicised  Lady  Cunard. 
There  were  also  many  televi- 
sion character  roles,  and  in 
1990,  she  was  the  subject,  for 
the  second  time,  of  This  Is 
Your  Life. 

In  1992.  the  director  Chris- 
topher Wren  brought  Laye 
back  to  the  stage,  at  the  age 
of  92,  in  Charles  Reading's 
musical  compilation,  Glam- 
orous Nights  At  Drury  Lane, 
in  which  sbe  made  a nostal- 
gic fereweU  tour.  Her  co-star. 1 
Sheila  Mathews,  stood  in  the  I 
wings  at  every  performance 
— “to  watch  the  magic  of  her 1 


affair  with  the  audience".  Be- 
hind ' the  scenes,  however, 
there  was  anxiety.  Increas- 
ingly deaf  and  frequently  dis- 
orientated, Laye  was  guided 
through  this  firm!  triumph  by 
the  skill  and  tact  of  her  pia- 
nist and  musical  director, 
John  Dalby,  who  prompted 
her  almost  invisibly.  Two 
weeks  after  her  92nd  birth- 
day, more  than  a 100  stars, 
led  by  Sir  John  Mills,  ap- 
peared with  her  in  a gala 
tribute  at  the  London  Palla- 
dium, and  her  friend,  Pat 
Kirkwood,  sang  . a revised  , 
version  of  Irving  Berlin's 
showbusiness  anthem,  with 
lyrics  that  began;  There's 
no  ladylike  that  lady  like  no 
lady  I know... ”•  ., 

Three  months  later,  Laye 
broke  her  hip  in  a foil  at  her 
Maryiebone  flat.  In  1993,  she 
became  a patient  at  St 
George’s  Nursing  Home,  Pim- 
lico, where  another  great 
beauty  of  the  1930s,  Margaret 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  already 
resided.  It  was  at  St  George’s 
that  Laye  filmed  her  last  tele- 
vision appearance,  for  Pat 
Kirkwood’s  This  Is  Your  Life, 
screened  in  July  1994.  In  1995, 
the  Queen  Mother,  a lifelong 
admirer,  wrote  to  John  Major 
to  suggest  that  Laye  be  cre- 
ated a Dame  but  the  request 
came  too  late. 

Cocooned  in  her  palatial 
four- room  suite,  all  this 
passed  Boo  by.  She  still 
played  her  piano  every  day, 
signed  the  letters;  and  fan 
pictures  brought  by  her  de- 
voted secretary,  Mary-Jane 
Burcher,  and  retained  a 
touching  power  to  charm  her 
nurses  and  visitors.  Her  in- 
variable parting  words  to 
friends  were  . the  German, 
Auf  wiedersehen.  ‘Til  see 
you  again”  she  wonld  add, 
echoing  Coward’s  song.  She 
had  complete  confidence  in 
the  indestructibility  of  the 
human  spirit  1 hope  she  was 
right  I can  think  of  no  one  l 
would  prefer  to  meet  again  in 
my  next  Incarnation. 

MIefHM>l  Thomson 

Elsie  Evelyn  Laye.  actress  and 
singer,  bom  July  10.  1800;  died 
February  17, 1986 


Pat  Brown 


Power  in  the 
golden  state 


AT  BROWN,  who  has 
I Idled  aged  90.  nearly 
saved  his  country 
I from  -one  of  its  worst 
political  traumas.  It  was  his 
1962  re-election  as  governor  of 
California  that  sparked  his 
defeated  opponent  to  snarl  to 
reporters  "You  won't  have 
Richard  Nixon  to  kick  around 

any  more." 

Though  national  history 
turned  out  rather  differently, 
America's  largest  state  is  still 
benefiting  from  the  vast  pub- 
lic works  carried  out  during 
Brown's  six  years  in  office. 

Water  has  been  the  key  to 
power  prosperity  in  Cali- 
fornia from  its  earliest  days. 
Brown,  only  the  second  Dem- 
ocrat to  occupy  the  gover- 
nor’s mansion  this  century, 
cut  through  the  myriad  pri- 
vate interests  controlling  its 
distribution  to  ensure  fair 
shares  for  afl. 

At  a cost  of  33,000  million 
the  state  constructed  16  dams, 
18  pumping  stations,  a 450- 
miio  aqueduct,  and  countless 
pipelines  to 'carry  2,000  mil- 
lions gftiyyuft  a day  from  the 
northern  flood  plains  to  the 
semi-arid  south.  For  nearly 
three  decades  the  project  has 
generated  vast  industrial  and 
agricultural  development 

Brown,  who  got  his  tew 
degree  at  evening  classes,  ini- 
tially sought  political  office  in ; 
1928  as  a Republican.  He  I 
switched  parties  after  the  j 
election  of  President  Franklin  , 
Roosevelt,  but  had.  to  wait  10 
years  before  becoming  dis- 
trict attorney  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  growing  reputation 
in  that  position  saw  him 
voted  State  Attorney  General 
in  1950  — the  only  Democrat 
to  win  state-wide  office  that 


His  eight  years  in  that  job 
established  a firm  basis  from 
which  to  launch  his  1958  bid 
for  the  governorship.  He  was 
an  old-style  campaigner,  with 
a rotund  figure  and  grand- , 
fatherly air,  who  enjoyed  joto- , 
ing  crowds  of  voters  to  slap 
backs  and  swap.. UblvI 
served  him  well,  giving  him  a 
majority  of  a million  yptes  1 
over . his  : Republican 
opponent. 

ttiq  election  was  against  the 
national  trend.  Though  Sena- 
tor Joseph  McCarthy  had  just 
died,  bis  fegacy  of  manic  anti- 
communism was.  sustained  :hy  i 
such  organisations  as  the 
newly-formed  John  Birch  ] 
Society.  Brown  firmly  resisted  ■ 
right-wing  moves  against 
trade  unionism,  academic 
freedom  and  dvjj  rights. 

But  he  found  Tiimaaif  in 
deep  trouble  over  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  death  penalty. 
Caryi  Chessman,  a rapist  who 
became  an  international  cause 
cdfebre  after  years  an  death 
row,  was  finally  due  for  execu- 
tion. Unexpectedly,  Brown 
granted  him  a stay  while  he 


Another  Day 


February  19.  1923:  How  it 
would  interest  me  if  this 
diary  were  ever  to  become  a 
real  diary:  but  then  I should 
have  to  speak  of  the  soul,  and 
did  I not  banish  the  soul  when 
I began?  What  happens  is,  as 
usual,  ffiat  Fin  going  to  write 
about  the  soul  and  life  breaks 
tn .. . We  had  a surprise  visit 
from  the  Nlcolsons.  She  [Vita] 
is  a pronounced  Sapphist,  and 
may,  thinks  Ethel  Sands, 
have  her  eye  on  me,  old 
though  2 am_  Harold  is  simple 
downright  bluffy  wears  short 
black  coat  and  check  trou- 
sers; wishes  to  be  a writer, 
but  is  not  I*m  told  and  can 
believe,  adapted  by  nature. 
Soul,  you  see,  is  framing  all 
these  judgments,  and  saying, 
this  is  not  to  my  liking,  this  is 
second  rate,  this  vulgar,  this 
nice,  sincere  and  so  on.  My 
soul  diminished,  alas,  as  the 
evening  wore  on. 

A Moment’s  Liberty.  The 
shorter  diary  of  Virginia 
Woo if.  Hogarth,  1990. 


tried  to change  the  law.  In  the 

storm  rf^alprot^ 

foe  legislature  refused  and 
Brown  then  authorised  Chess- 
man’s death  in  the  gas 
chamber.  ..  , 

His  explanation  for  this,  ana 
foe  other  42  executions  he 
authorised,  was  he  was 
obliged  to  uphold  foe  law  - 
but  he  paid  a high  political 
price,  being  widely  derided  for 
Ss  apparent  indecision.  For  a 

♦brio  he  found  himself  booed 
at  all  his  ptiblic  appearances. 

In  spite  of  this,  he  defeated 
Richard  Nixon,  the  apparent 
front-runner,  by  300.000  votes 
in  the  re-election  campaign  of 
1962.  His  dynamic  revitalisa- 
tion of  foe  local  economy  was 
unquestionably  foe  major  fee- 
tor.  In  addition  to  his  vast 
water  projects  he  had  estab- 
lished the  feature  for  which 
the  state  is  best-known  around 
foe  world,  its  endless  ribbons 
of  six-lane  highways. 

But  the  Watts  race  riots  of 
1965,  in  which  34  people  died. 
200  local  businesses  were 
wiped  out,  and  500  square 
blocks  of  Los  Angeles  suffered 
damage  costing  $40  million. 


Brown:  California  governor 

brought  a sharp  reaction 
against  Brown’s  sort  of  liber- 
alism. He  also  suffered  from 
the  growing  pretest  against 
the  Vietnam  war  which  cre- 
ated a backlash  among  what 
has  always  been  an  essentially 
conservative  electorate. 

His  bid  for  a third  term  was 
successfully  opposed  by  a 
Hollywood,  trade  union  leader 
with  a growing  reputation  as 
the  mming  mar^  of  foe  Repub- 
lican right — Ranald  Reagan 

Although  he  had  lrit  politi- 
cal office.  Brown  remained  in 
foe  .public  eye,  returning  to 
bis  tew  practice  and  making 
frequent  public  appearances. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Bernice,  a son  Jerry,  who  suc- 
ceeded Reagan  to  the  gover- 
norship, and  a daughter,  Kath- 
leen. whose  election  bid  was 
tmniftMtinflil  . 

Harold  Jackson 

Edmund  G Brown,  politician, 
bom  April  21,  1905;  died  Febru- 
ary 16. 1996 


Prince  Andrew,  Duke  of 
York,  36;  Maj-Gen  Peter 
Baldwin,  chief  executive. 
Radio  Authority,  69;  Sir 
Nicholas  Penn,  retiring  High 
Commissioner  to  India,  60; 
Ixjrd  Forbes,  premier  Lead  of 
Scotland,  78;  MnwifiL 

kova,  tennis  player,  34;  Keith 
Mans.  Conservative  MP,  60; 
Prof'  Bernard  Meadows, 
sculptor,  81;  Brin  PLezey, 
champion  of  battered  wives, 
57;  Peter  Price,  Conservative 
MEP.  54;  Srookey  Robinson. 
singer,  56;  Brin  -Shapiro, 
writer  and  campaigner,  57; 
©wen  Taylor,  actress,  57; 
Brian  Tester,  former  deputy 
chairman,  London  Weekend 
Television,  67. 
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Jackdaw 


Ashes  to  ashes 

BOTH  Love  and  Cobain  were 
intermittent  Buddhists ...  So 
the  shotgun  violence  of  Co- 
bain’s suicide  laid  down  some 
roy  bad  karma.  Love  decided, 
to  do  something  about  it.  She 
knewofNamgyal  through  her 
interest  in  Tibetan  Buddhism. 
Sbe  contacted  the  monks,  and 
they  referred  her  to  Losang 
Chogyen  (aka  Pema),  a found- 
ing member  of  the  monastery 
who  was  living  in  New  York 
City.Ona  trip  east  inthe 
weeks  after  her  husband's 
death.  Love  met  Pema,  a di- 
minutive young  man  with  a 
wide  face  and  a smile  jammed 
with  white  teeth . . . Love  later 
told  Pema  that  at  the  airport 


while  she  was  going  through 
security,  an  officer  had 
opened  [her]  teddy-bear  knap- 
sack. “What’s  this?"  he  asked, 
as  puffe  of  dusty  ash  flew  up 
and  out  of  foe  knapsack. 

toward  the  airport’s  ventila- 
tion system.  “That’s  my 
husband." 

Courtney  Love  spent  almost 
two  weeks  In  Ithaca  [at  foe 
Buddhist  monastery],  tending 

to  her  late  husband's  passage 

I into  the  next  life. . .In  the  low- 

key  way  of  the  place,  she  has 

entered  the  local  lore,  and  the 
townspeople  didn’t  seem  to 
know  whether  to  take  up 
torches  orjoin  up  with  her  and 
learn  a thing  or  two. 

The  few  people  outside  the 
monastery  who  knew  about 
Cobain’s  ashes  developed 
i their  own  theories  about  thair  , 
whereabouts.  They’d  been 
tossed  Into  the  lake.  They  were 
sitting  in  Baggsies  on  a coffee 
table.  They'd  been  mixed  with 
butter  and  used  in  a butter 

sculpture  at  the  monastery .. . 
Every  morning.  Love  had  ses-  1 
sions  with  foe  monks  during 
which  they  chanted  and 
prayed  and  conducted  ceremo- 
nies as  part  of  the  ritual  conse- 
cration  of  the  ashes.  The  teddy  i 


bear  was  opened,  and  the 
monks  emptied  foe  ashes  and 
the  wedding  dress  on  to  a table 
...  As  they  shook  out  the 
dress,  some  of  foe  ashes 
drifted  up  into  the  air.  “We  all 
inhaled  a little  bit  of  Kurt  that 

day,"  says  someone  who  was 

there.  The  ashes  were 
brushed  into  a container  and 
put  on  to  the  altar  at  the  mon- 
astery ...  In  August,  Love  was 
down  in  Atlanta,  having  what 
someone  who  was  there  de- 
scribed as  “irin  . . , surgery". 
She  set  up  her  altar  at  foe 

hotel  where  she  was  recover- 
ing. “Watch  it”  she  said  to  the 
cleaning  staff.  "My  husband's 
ashes  are  In  there."  The 
following  month,  Courtney 
and  Cobain’s  remaining  ashes 
went  on  tour  with  her  band 
Hole.  They  play  ed 40  gigs. 
From  Kurt  Cobain’s  Final 
Tour  by  AmyOiddnsm  in  the 
US  edition  of  Bspuire. 

Clubland 

MY  DEAR  Sir/Madam, 

I write  for  details  of  becom- 
inga  member  ofyour  club.  I 
have  been  driving  since 
shortly  after  foe  war  and  am 
now  in  possession  of  an  old 


! Anglia.  I am,  or  should  I say 
was,  a member  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Association,  but  de- 
spite their  claim  to  having 
“very  nice  men".  I have  al- 
ways found  them  to  be  shifty 
in  file  extreme  and  often  in 
possession  of  a pair  of  eyes 
which  are  too  close  together 
for  comfort 

Consequently,  1 would  like 
to  ’’defect”  and  understand 
that  you  have  rather  jolly  fa- 
cilities there  where  I may 
come  and  swim.  Could  you 
therefore  let  me  know  the  de- 
tails of  membership? 

Do  I need  to  be  proposed?  If 
so,  I have  a great-niece  in  Ul- 
lapool who  drives  something 
blue  and  Japanese  and  is  a 
badge-holding  member . . . 
Please  respond  as  swiftly  as 
possible,  as  1 am  currently 

sans  cover. 

Yours  sincerely , 

Doris  Blow  (Mrs) 

DEAR  Mrs  Blow, 

Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter ...  regarding  RAC 
membership- 1 regret  the  ob- 
vious confhsion  that  there 
appears  to  be . . . RAC 
Association  membership 
provides  a comprehensive 


breakdown  service  and  the 
levels  of  service  available  are 
outlined  in  the  literature 
recently  sent  to  you.  Asso- 
ciate membership  does  not 
give  the  member  any  entitle- 
ment to  the  RAC  clubhouse. 
The  Royal  Automobile  Club, 
based  at  Pall  Mall,  Is  a “gen- 
tleman only”  dub.  Member- 
ship is  by  inviatation  only  - 
' and  most  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  existingmem- 
bers.  The  current  enrolment 
fee  is  £567-00 per  annum. 

I trust  that  the  matter  has 
now  been  clarified  but  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me  again 
I iflcanbe  of  any  assistance 
I regaining  RAC  Motoring 
Services. 

Yours  sincerely, 
i Lynne  Crawford  (Mrs) 
i The  anti-fashion  magazine 
Blow  has  somefuntu  the  ex- 
pense qf  the  RAC. 

Book  life 

Readers  are  interested  in: 

• real  lives 

• real  traumas 

• real  dysfunctionalities 
What  I need  to  indude: 

• no-holds  barred 
truthfulness 


mi 


0-0 


i • opening  shocker  - 
I • mean  relatives  (make 
sure  they’re  dead — so  can’t 
sue) 

• description  of  depressing 
childhood  home 

• major  trauma 
Review  own  background- 
ers wbacks: 

• Mom  never  hit  me 

• Dad  never  jailed,  never 
drank  too  much,  never 
abused  me 

• never  a teenage  bulimic, 


• •-  mm  . 

Car  trouble . . - Mow 


anorexic  or  alcoholic 

• never  slashed  wrists 

• never  had  a vicious  dog 
that  was  taken  away  to  die 
Usable: 

• Mom  made  me  wear  lots  of 
pale  orange  clothes — a 
colourthat  makes  me  look 
sallow 

-•  was  chronic  cookie-dough 
eater 

• dog  refused  to  take  part  in  ! 
mnsieall  wrote  for  her  to  star 
in,  called  “Snoozy  in  Paris” 

How  confusing  it  Is  to  be  a 
professional  writer. 

PoQy  Frost  bn  the  first  day  qf 
her  lOthyear  spent  onher  novel 
“Dripping*.  From  theNew 
York  Times. 

This  won’t  hurt 

NEXT  TIME  youfind  yourself 
prostrate  in  the  dentist’s 
chair,  there  may  be  some- 
thing to  distract  you — sarto- 
rially at  least— from  the 
sound  of  drilling:  the  dental 
hygienist's  garb.  An  all-white 
shirtdress.  tan  tights  and 
white  Hush  Puppies  may  con- 
jure up  the  image  ofMicheal 
Caineiisfeang  in  the  corridors 
of  the  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Dressed  To  Kill  rather  than 


enttingedge  feshion,  but  de- 
signers have  uncorked  surgl- 
cal  spirit  this  season,  trans- 

porting  the  dental  hygienist  to 
the  catwalk. 

It's  a lot  better  than  it 

sounds;  the  clothes  proved 


dresses  and  doctoriy  lab  coats 
took  interesting—  even  sexy— 
withoutmaking  yon  look  like 
an  extra  from  Casualty.  At  the 

Marc  Jacobs  show,  a white 
surgeon's  coat  took  on  a chic 
new  identity  In  80k  shantung 


row  black  Skirt  and  white  Dr 
SchoUdike  sandals.  Clements 


tormngupthe  cuffs  of  surgical 

shirtwalstereandslinemea 
belt  around  the  hips. 

Zaum  Campbell  keeps  a dental 
eppotntment  with  Vogue. 

Jackdaw  wants your Jevxls.B- 
ntaUjadaJaw@fpiarttianr 
jCOMk;fax 0171-7134366; 
Jackdaw,  The  Guardian.  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London 

EC1R3ER. 
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Will  Hutton 


LAST  week  saw  some 
remarkable  statistics. 
Unemployment  in 
January  fell  to  its 
lowest  for  five  years, 
but  meanwhile  underlying  in- 
flation dropped  back  below  3 
per  cent  Even  the  Bank  of 
England  acknowledged  that 
the  Government  is  a little 
more  likely  than  not  to  hit  its 
2.5  per  cent  target  for  under- 
lying inflation  in  the  next 
two  years.  Britain's  chronic 
tendency  towards  Inflation 
seems  to  be  evaporating. 

There  is  a new  spring  in 
ministerial  steps,  despite  the 
shadow  of  the  Scott  report 
Conservatism  is  obviously 
working;  and  a further  inter- 
est rate  cut  cannot  be  far 
away.  Those  15  years  of 
labour  market  reforms,  weak- 
ening trade  unions  and  offer- 
ing less  protection  to  employ- 
ees have  made  workers  less 
hawkish  in  their  wage  claims. 

Ken  Clarke's  pre-emptive 
interest  rate  rises  18  months' 
ago  Showed  a determination 
on  the  issue  of  inflation  that 
is  now  paying  off.  And  minis- 
ters’loyalty  to  free  trade  and 
the  global  market  has  pro- 
duced tough  competition  that 
offers  a cap  to  inflation. 
Happy  days!  Maybe  the  next 
election  is  wiitnable.  after  all. 

That's  one  prism  through 
which  to  look  at  the  world, 
but  ' a closer  inspection  of 
what  lies  behind  the  figures 
unmasks  a much  less  Pan- 
gloss  iar  interpretation. 

Labour-market  flexibility, 
globalisation  and  pre-emptive 
disinflation  are  all  part  of  a 
wider  story  In  which,  put  sim- 
ply. capital  has  become  very 
powerful  in  relation  to 
labour.  We  may  live  in  disin- 
flationary times,  but  the 
share  of  profits  in  national  in- 
come has  risen  sharply  while 
the  share  accruing  to  wages 
has  fallen  to  its  lowest  level 
for  46  years.  Behind  the  new. 
ihshiotjdble  buzz-words  stand 
some  very  old-fashioned 
power  relations  ■—  bringing 


Hours  worked 

Full-time  and  part-time  employees, 
1993  Q1  = 100 


1993  ’ 1994  ' 1995 

Source;  Infhbon  Report 


insecurity,  instability  and  in- 
equality in  their  wake.  Con- 
servatives should  think  twice 
before  they  cheer  too  loudly. 

For.  as  last  week's  Bank  of 
England  Inflation  Report 

highlights,  the  fall  in  unem- 
ployment has  not  implied  a 
rise  in  full-time  employment 
or  even  a fall  in  economic  in- 
activity — the  definition 
which  encompasses  those 
(mainly  men)  who  have 
counted  themselves  out  of  the 
labour  market,  living  on  inca- 
pacity benefit,  savings  or 
early  retirement  income.  In- 
stead, there  has  been  a signifi- 
cant rise  in  part-time  work 
and  in  the  volume  of  hours 
worked  by  part-time  workers. 
People  have  been  moving 
ftom  unemployment  into  a 
world  of  insecure,  part-time 
jobs,  a category  which  now 
constitutes  30  per  cent  of  the 
labour  market 
Nor  is  this  well-paid  work. 
John  Hughes  of  the  Trade 
Union  Research  Unit  at  Rus- 
kin  College  has  looked  at  the 
evidence  in  the  1995  New 
Earnings  Survey  showing 
that  half  Britain’s  part-timers 
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earn  less  than  £4.40  an  hour. 
Britain’s  employers,  in  short, 
have  over  the  last  four  years 
been  hiring  cheap  part-timers 
who  they  can  quickly  sack  if 
times  get  hard.  They  have 
largely  refused  to  increase 
investment,  which  Is  stfll  fall- 
ing as  a proportion  of  GDP. 
What's  worse  for  those  in  the 
bottom  10  per  cent  is  that 
hourly  wage-rates  are  actu- 
ally lower  in  1995  than  they 
were  in  1994. 

In  other  words,  the  lack  of 
wage  pressure  reflects  the 
new  sfructure  of  the  labour 
market;  and  that  in  turn  indi- 
cate the  new  capacity  and  de- 
sire of  employers  to  hire  low 
paid,  part-time  and  tempo- 
rary workers. 

The  story  ministers-  like  to 
peddle  is  that  this  is  a vital 
competitive  advantage  for 
Britain,  but  this  is  completely 
unwarranted  by  the  evidence. 

In  the  first  place,  multina- 
tionals in  Britain,  as  the 
OECD  reported  in  1994,  offer 
more  full-time,  high-wage 
jobs  than  do  Indigenous  Brit- 
ish employers.  Second,  the 
whole  argument  about  global- 
isation is  hugely  overstated, 
as  Paul  Hirst  and  Grahame 
Thompson  argue  in  their 
new  book.  Globalisation  in 
Question.  Hirst  and  Thomp- 
son produce  some  remarkable 


tables  showing  that  multina- 
tionals still  have  the  vast  bulk 
of  their  activity  in  their  home 
region.  Moreover,  die  trend 
between  1987  and  1992/3  was 
to  deglobalise,  concentrating 
more  rather  than  less  of  their 
activity  close  to  home. 

Nor  do  Hirst  and  Thompson 
detect  a vast  flood  of  invest- 
ment into  low-wage,  less  de- 
veloped countries.  Indeed 
they  argue  that  mass  produc- 
tion cf  all  but  very  simple 
low-tech  goods  is  very  risky 
outside  die  infrastructure  of- 
fered by  developed  countries, 
a view  shared  by  the  multina- 
tionals themselves.  They  tend 
to  invest  in  a few  developing 
countries  where  economic  su- 
ites Is  proven  but  is  largely 
reliant  on  shifting  labour 
from  low  value-added  agricul- 
ture to  high  value-added  in- 
dustry, a move  which  caxmot 
take  place  more  than  once. 

The  whole  story  about  a 
vast  pool  of  cheap  Asian 
labour  hanging  as  a Damo- 
cles' sword  over  western 
wage  levels  is  unjustified: 
there  is  just  insufficient  in- 
vestment in  these  countries 
by  multinationals  or  competi- 
tion from  them  to  explain 
trends  in  the  British  labour 
market  In  any  case,  the  vast 
bulk  cf  trade  and  investment 
flow  is  between  Europe, 
North  America  and  Japan  — 
with  similar  wage  levels. 

The  main  impact  on  the 
labour  market  is  the  per- 
ceived threat  of  multination- 
als and  large  domestic  compa- 
nies having  the  option  of 
moving  production  to  low- 
cost  countries.  But  most 
large  companies  would  rather 
retain  thp  threat  than  deliver 
cm  it  and  it  is  that  threat,  it  is 
alleged  by  some  (for  example, 
the  current  NIESR  Review), 
that  may  be  helping  reduce 
wage  pressure. 

This  might  be  true  in  some 
instances,  but  it  seems  far- 
fetched as  an  explanation  of 
the  changes  in  employment 
mid  wage  patterns  across  the 
economy.  Something  more 
profound  most  be  going  on  — 
and  a at  the  business 

pages  shows  what  it  is. 

United  Kingdom  pic 
is  in  the  throes  of  a 
wave  of  takeovers, 
deals  and  mergers 
that  makes  the 
1980s  look  tame,  hi  the  last  six 
working  days,  Rentokfl  has 
aixnounced  a hostile  £1.7 
billion  bid  for  giant  conglom- 
erate BET;  Granada,  fresh 
from  its  takeover  of  Trust 
House  Forte,  has  built  up  its 
stake  in  Yorkshire  TV;  MAI 
and  United  Newspapers  have 
announced  a £3  billion 
merger  and  a counter-bid  is 
expected;  FameU  Electronics 
has  defied  two  leading  share- 
holders and  is  to  pay  n.85 
billion  to  take  over  the  US- 
based  Premier  Industrial  Cor- 
poration. Bids  and  deals  are 
now  running  at  an  annualised 
rate  of  close  to  £300  billion.  It 
is  staggering. 

More  ominously  still,  there 
are  growing  signs  that  the 
major  pension  funds  and  in- 
surance companies  are  in  ca- 
hoots with  predator  compa- 


Left has  nothing  to  fear 
from  embracing  EMU 


Dan  Corry 


IF  ECONOMIC  policy-mak- 
ing is  undertaken  while 
having  to  look  constantly 
over  one’s  shoulder  at  how 
the  currency  markets  are 
likely  to  respond,  then  radical 
policies  at  variance  with  the 
interest  of  these  markets 
stand  little  chance. 

Policy  Is  likely  to  end  up 
being  weak  on  jobs,  exces- 
sively tough  on  inflation  and 
fiscal  policy,  and  impelled  to 
create  a flexible,  deregulated, 
low- tax  world  with  resulting 
implications  for  inequality, 
security  and  stability. 

This  should  lead  anyone 
with  a progressive  agenda  to 
support  moves  to  a single 
European  currency.  But 
many  on  the  left  instinctively 

pro- Europe  an.  have  started  to 

get  cold  feet  about  EMU.  . 

Why?  There  is  the  view 
that  ERM  faded  us  and  there- 
fore EMU  will  also  do  so. 
What  the  ERM  debacle 
showed,  though,  was  that  a 
fixed  but  adjustable  system  is 
unlikely  to  work.  This  experi- 
ence strengthens  the  case  for 
believing  that  a single  cur- 
rency is  the  only  way  to 
achieve  currency  stability. 

A more  substantial  worry 
concerns  the  wisdom  of  giv- 
ing up  the  ability  to  devalue. 
But  devaluation  has  not  pit 
Britain  that  far  over  the 
years:  apart  from  givingweak 
incentives  to  cost  control,  it 
lias  often  led  to  inflation  as 
workers  and  firms  fry 
restore  real  wages  and  profit 
margins.  Even  thererent  de- 
valuation — in  thf 
eumstances  of  a.  deep  reces- 
sion — seemed  to  gJje  only  a 


small  boost  to  growth,  with 
no  lasting  effects. 

In  any  case,  the  potential 
costs  of  giving  up  the  devalua- 
tion option  must  be  set 
against  the  benefits  cf  a single 
currency,  including  a reduc- 
tion in  transaction  costs,  an 
increase  in  investment  and 
trade  as  a consequence  of 
reduced  exchange  rate  uncer- 
tainty. and  lower  interest 
rates  once  the  markets  no 
longer  have  to  fear 

devaluation. 

Some  fear  that  a single  cur- 
rency requires  a big  budget  at 
the  European  level.  But  If  the 
central  aim  is  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  a nation's  ability  to 
devalue  to  offset  die  immedi- 
ate  effects  of  a shock  that  hits 
only  that  country,  analysis 
shows  that  one  needs  only  a 
very  small  budget.  It  is  the 
equalising  cf  levels  of  GDP  per 
hpgri.  plus  the  central  admin- 
istration of  things  like  social 
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security,  that  explain  the  scale 
of  central  budgets  in  existing 
federations  and  nations. 

If  the  left  should  therefore 
be  for  a single  currency,  is  it 
OK  to  sign  up  to  Maastricht? 
Undoubtedly,  the  treaty  does 
not  contain  everything  that 
we  would  want  But  the  con- 
vergence conditions  give  a lot 
of  room  for  flexibility  in  in- 
terpretation. Are  these  inter- 
pretations likely  to  be  more 
progressive  if  we  stay  out  or 
if  we  go  in? 

A PortiUo-style  economy 
with  deregulated  labour  and 
capital  markets,  and  little 
social  welfare  may  be  a ten- 
able model  for  Britain  as  off- 
shore island  to  the  EU  core.  It 
is  yet  to  be  shown  how  a 
social  democratic  Britain 
could  thrive  outside  a core, 
single-currency  area. 

Dan  Carry  is  senior  economist 
at  the  Institute  for  Public  Pol- 
icy Research 
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Australia  1.S7S 
Austria  15.25 
Belgium  45-00 
Canada  2.0625 
Cyprus  0,7075 

Denmark  8 JO 
Finland  &B8 


France  751 
Germany  2 20 
Greece  370.00 
Hong  Kang  ii.ro 
India  56.13  - 
Ireland  0.9550 
bra  el  4.78 


Italy  2^85 
Marta  0.5425 
NetberiaiMte  2.4875 
New  Zealand  2.23 
Norway  9.03 
Portugal  22B.50 
Saudi  Arabia  S.73 


Singapore  2.13 
Soutti  Africa  552 
Spain  1B4.00 
Sweden  1035 
SwttzariHnd  MSB 
Turkey  94.837 
US  1.5025 


New  Man  faces 
up  to  parental 
leave  dilemma 


nies  to  launch  these  bids  and 
deals,  offering  as  they  do  high 
share  prices  and  good  short- 
term performance  for  Institu- 
tional investors. 

Andrew  Dickerson. 
Heather  Gibson  and  Euclid 
Tsakalotos  from  the  Unive- 
srty  of  Kent  have  sent  me  an 
intriguing  study  of  how  a 
capital  market  of  uncommit- 
ted shareholders  interacts 
with  managers  frightened  of 
takeover  to  produce  an  econo- 
my which  is  characterised  by 
low  investment  high  divi- 
dend payout  ratios  and  fre- 
quent takeovers. 

The  best  equilibrium  is  ob- 
viously a high  investment- 
low  dividend  strategy  for  all. 


but  once  one  company  defects 
and  goes  for  a high  dividend- 
low  investment  strategy  to 
boost  the  share  price  and 
grow  by  takeover,  every 
other  company  is  forced  to 
follow  suit  if  it  wants  to 
retain  its  independence. 

This  is  what  is  happening 
today.  Companies  are  hiring 
low-paid,  part-time  workers 
and  under-investing  in  order 
to  boost  short-term  profits 
and  pay  high  dividends  — all 
want  to  be  predators  rather 
than  victims.  Even  'long-ter- 
mist,  decent  Investment  insti- 
tutions. such  as  Standard 
Life,  vainly  trying  to  stop  the 
lunacies  of  FarneD  paying 
vastly  over  the  odds  for  Pre- 


mier and  insisting  on  proper 
standards  of  corporate  gover- 
nance, are  helpless  before  the 
avalanche  of  boardroom  ego- 
mania and  sheer  greed. 

But  this  is  Just  another  ex- 
pression of  contemporary 
power  relations.  We  are  liv- 
ing through  a great  empower- 
ment of  capital  in  a very  par- 
ticular financial  system  and 
misunderstanding  the  by- 
products. Low  wages  do  not 
presage  a new  Nirvana  or  an 
efficient  labour-market;  they 
are  the  result  of  a system  mal- 
function that  inexorably  gen- 
erates low  Investment  and 
low  growth.  Watch  as  the 
drama  plays  itself  out.  be- 
cause it  will  end  in  tears. 


Worldview 


Edward  Balls 


EW  men  should  be- 
ware. Changing  nap- 
pies. shopping  and 
sharing  the  childcare  with  a 
working  partner  might  seem 
enough  of  a burden  already. 
But  according  to  the  Institute 
of  Directors,  you  also  bear  the 
responsibility  for  Europe's 
unemployment  problem  too. 

Well,  not  quite.  But  the 
lOD's  hysterical  reaction  to 
the  proposed  parental  leave 
directive,  the  second  piece  of 
Social  Chapter  legislation, 
does  not  fall  far  short  of  such 
a claim.  Its  pamplilet  pub- 
lished last  week  and  entitled 
Social  Europe  — The  Implica- 
tions of  Current  European 
Social  Policy,  claims  that  the 
Social  Chapter  is  stifling 
enterprise  and  job  creation, 
with  the  parental  leave  direc- 
tive singled  out  as  a particu- 
larly dangerous  threat  to 
Europe's  unemployed. 

Yet.  as  a recent  US  study 
shows,  the  evidence  is  that 
countries  which  offer  moder- 
ate periods  of  parental  leave 
do  not  have  lower  employ- 
ment as  n result.  Indeed,  by 
making  it  easier  for  women  to 
work  and  maintain  their 
skills,  the  effects  on  incomes 
and  employment  are  positive. 

The  parental  leave  direc- 
tive is  actually  modest  com- 
pared to  entitlement  available 
in  many  European  countries. 
Negotiated  and  agreed  be- 
tween European  employers 
and  trade  unions  last  Decem- 
ber. the  directive  would  give 
employees  across  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  save  for  Britain, 
up  to  three  months  unpaid  pa- 
rental leave  any  time  in  a 
child's  first  eight  years  on  top 
of  paid  maternity  leave. 

The  agreement  will  now  go 
to  EU  governments  for  ap- 
proval and  then  be  made  into 
law  in  every  state  except  the 
UK.  But  many  European 
countries  already  allow  em- 
ployees much  longer  periods 
of  unpaid  and  even  paid 
leave.  Swedish  fathers  are 
allowed  over  60  weeks  of  paid 
parental  leave  while  German 
dads  can  take  even  more. 

The  only  countries  which 
do  not  legislate  for  any  time 
off  work  for  fathers  are.  Ire- 
land and  Britain.-  Yet  it- is  in 
Britain,  with  one  of  the  high- 
est proportions  of  women  at 
work,  where  the  case  for  shar- 
ing the  burden  of  childcare  is 
particularly  strong. 

Almost  half  of  British 
women  now  work,  up  from  a 
third  30  years  ago,  and  they 
are  returning  to  work  much 
earlier  after  childbirth.  One 
study  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  women  going  back  to 
work  before  their  child’s  first 
birthday  has  risen  from  16 
per  cent  in  the  1960s  to  55  per 
cent  today:  over  80  per  cent  of 
dads  are  directly  involved  in 
nappy  changing  and  other 
practical  tasks  now.  twice  as 
many  as  in  the  1950s. 

The  British  government 
has  argued  that  individual 


employers  and  employees 
should  negotiate  unpaid  pa- 
rental leave  from  work  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  Yet  it  has  not 
applied  the  same  logic  to  ma- 
ternity leave,  which  is 
required  by  law.  For  expect- 
ing companies  to  choose  to 
provide  leave,  whether  paid 
for  mothers  or  unpaid  for 
fathers,  defies  logic. 

The  reason  is  simple,  as  the 
OECD  argued  in  last  year's 

Employment  Outlook:  if  com- 
panies can  choose  whether  to 
oiler  parental  leave,  then 
people  who  expect  to  take  it 
will  want  to  work  for  employ- 
ers who  give  it,  making  it  pro- 
hibitively expensive  for  them 
to  do  so.  Only  by  mandating 
that  every'  firm  must  offer 
leave  is  it  possible  to  ensure 
companies  cannot  opt  out. 

The  more  that  labour  can 
move  across  national  borders, 
the  more  this  argument 
requires  legislation  to  ensure  a 
minimum  provision  is  avail- 
able in  all  EU  countries. 

Nor  does  the  evidence  sug- 
gest that  allowing  parents  14 
unpaid  weeks  off  to  look  after 
their  new-born  children  is  a 
threat  to  European  jobs. 


‘Allowing  parents 
1 4 unpaid  weeks 
off  to  look  after 
their  new-born  is 
no  threat  to  jobs’ 


The  most  comprehensive 
study  was  published  last  year 
by  the  US  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research.  The 
authors.  Christopher  Ruhm 
and  Jacqueline  Teague,  sur- 
veyed the  impact  of  parental 
leave  on  incomes  and  employ- 
ment In  IT  developed 
countries  between  1966  and 
1988. 

At  first  sight,  the  evidence 
appears  to  support  the  IOD’s 
case.  But  when  they  looked 
more  closely,  they  found  that 
while  entitlement  to  lengthy 
periods  of  parental  leave  de- 
pressed employment,  short  to 
moderate  periods  of  leave  ac- 
tually increased  employment 
and  incomes.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  leave  were  predicted 
by  their  analysis  to  stretch 
over  a number  cf  months  — 
14  weeks  was  well  within  the 
employment-enhancing 
range.  And  the  effect  on  em- 
ployment was  positive  for 
both  paid  and  unpaid  leave. 

So  the  evidence  suggests 
that  fathers  can  share  the 
burden  of  childcare  in  the 
early  weeks  after  birth  with- 
out imposing  damaging  bur- 
dens on  the  economy.  And 
legislation  is  necessary  to  an- 
sure  that  companies  have  the 
incentive  to  provide  leave. 
Yet,  despite  their  almost  cer- 
tainly over-generous  entitle- 
ment only  5 per  cent  of  Ger- 
man men  actually  use  their 
parental  leave.  Legislation, 
by  itself,  is  not  enough  to  turn 
man  into  New  Man. 

Parental  leave  policies  in 
Europe  and  North  America, 
NBER  Working  Paper  5065. 


Letting  Gatt  out 
of  Mrs  T’s  bag 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


WHAT  a nervy  week 
this  will  be  for  the 
bureaucrats  and 
placemen  of  the  World 
Trade  Organisation,  the  en- 
forcement arm  of  multi- 
national big  business. 

Yon  don’t  have  to  be  Do- 
ris Stokes  to  predict  that 
planeloads  of  expensive 
lawyers  will  be  heading  for 
some  serious  examination 
of  the  Gatt  treaty  as  the 
WTO  hunts  out  suitable 
penalty  clauses  for  -any 
country  daring  to  "torn  its 
back”  on  the  “interna- 
tional trading  system'*. 

Such  back-turning  be- 
comes more  likely  by  the 
day.  In  the  US,  the  free- 
trade  orthodoxy  is  shredded 
by  the  Buchanan  election 
campaign.  In  Germany, 
Europe’s  biggest  economy 
staggers  under  the  -burden 
of  4 million  unemployed. 

France,  of  course,  never 
believed  in  free  trade,  nor 
did  Japan.  Suddenly,  the 
worldwide  consensus  be- 
hind Gatt-ery  and  all  Its 
works  looks  shakier  than  it 
did  even  two  months  ago. 

All  of  which,  you’ll  be 
told,  is  “very  disturbing”. 

In  Gatt-speak,  “very  dis- 
turbing” marks  a distant 
threat  to  free  trade, 
whereas  “tragic”  describes 
an  imminent  danger,  “Pro- 
tectionism”, we  will  hear, 
“has  raised  Its  ugly  head.” 
The  urge  to  protect  is  one 
of  the  most  basic  human  in- 
stincts. It  has  taken  years 
of  expensive  propaganda 
for  the  free-trade  establish- 
ment to  have  even  a chance 


of  persuading  the  world’s 
various  populations  that 
acting  upon  this  instinct  in 
the  economic  field  is  to  be- 
have in  an  aberrant  way. 

The  outcome  of  the  US 
elections  is  crucial  to  the 
prospects  for  breaking  the 
free-trade  spell,  but.  the 
course  of  events  in  Ger- 
many and  its  satellites  may 
come  to  a head  more 
quickly.  It  is  becoming  ap- 
parent to  the  Continent's 
big  cheeses  that  the  hated 
Mrs  T planted  two  time 
bombs  inside  the  Union's 
engine  room,  both  set  to  ex- 
plode after  her  departure. 

The  first  was  the  commit- 
ment to  the  abolition  across 
Europe  of  exchange  con- 
trols, the  other  was  the 
commitment  to  free  trade 
exemplified  by  the  installa- 
tion of  Sir  Leon  Brittan  in 
the  Euro-commission.  As 
was  apparent  to  all  intelli- 
gent people,  free  capital 
movements  would  destroy 
tibe  ERM.  as  they  duly  did 
in  1992/93. 

Now  free  trade  — the 
second  bomb  — is  going  to 
blow  away  “social  Ga  nil- 
ism”,  “Rhenish  capitalism” 
or  whatever  phrase  one 
uses  to  describe  continental 
Europe's  (usually)  admira- 
ble attempts  at  social  de- 
mocracy. 

As  the  backlash  against 
free  trade  gathers  pace,  you 
can  bet  the  British  estab- 
lishment will  warn  anyone 
who  will  listen  that  trade 
flows  represent  huge  and 
unstoppable  global  forces, 
and  that  resistance  is  “fu- 
tile”. 

Pay  no  attention.  Events 
overseas  may  soon  over- 
take them.  In  fact,  with  a 
bit  of  luck,  worldwide  trag- 
edy will  strike  sooner  than 
we  think. 
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RUGBY  UNION : FIVE  NATIONS  CHAMPIONSHIP 


Wales  1 4,  Scotland  1 6 

Scottish  set 
to  let  rip 


after  let-off 
by  Thomas 


Hobart  Am  matrowg 
in  Cardiff 


0 ONE  should  be 
misled  by  Scotland's 
public  breastbeating 
about  tbeir  per- 
ceived shortcomings  after  an 
agonisingly  narrow  victory 
over  Wales.  Rob  Wain- 
wright's  all-conquering  side 
are  poised  to  complete  a 
Grand  Slam  at  England's  ex- 
pense at  Murrayfield  on  Sat- 
urday week  because  they 
have  the  ability  to  tread  the 
tightrope  between  rock  solid 
defence  and  brilliantly  impro- 
vised attack. 

England,  whose  morale  has 
been  deeply  dented  by  Jack 
Rowell's  fatuous  selections, 
are  desperate  to  emulate  the 
subtle  Scottish  blend  of  org- 
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anisation  and  flair  that  added 
a Welsh  scalp  to  those  of 
France  and  Ireland.  Scotland 
will  need  no  motivating  as 
they  tilt  at  a third  Slam  in  12 
years  but  Will  Catling's  men 
have  a manager  they  no 
longer  want  to  play  for  and  an 
ever-changing  game  plan  they 

hardy  understand. 

Certainly  the  Wales  captain 
Jonathan  Humphreys  showed 
no  hesitation  in  installing  the 
Scots  as  favourites  after  shar- 
ing in  his  country’s  seventh 
successive  championship  de- 
feat. 'Til  go  with  Scotland," 
he  said.  ‘They've  got  a side 
that  believe  in  themselves. 
I'm  not  sure  England  believe 
in  what  they're  trying  to  do.” 

Never  a man  to  tempt  fate 
with  a confident  forecast,  Jim 
Telfer,  the  SRU  director  of 
rugby,  chose  to  praise  the 
Auld  Enemy  despite  their  ob- 
vious signs  of  disarray.  "Eng- 
land have  the  strongest  group 
Of  players  In  the  northern 
hemisphere.  You  never  beat 
England  easily  and  you  al- 
ways have  to  play  welL  Even 
in  1990  [when  Scotland  won 
13-7]  they  had  a lot  of  the 
game  and  should  have  won.” 

On  Wednesday  Scotland  are 
likely  to  announce  an  un- 
changed side,  perhaps  allow- 
ing toe  Melrose  wing  Logan, 
who  replaced  the  injured 
Joiner  before  half-time,  to 
remain  in  the  team. 

If  the  huge  popularity  of 


pro-nationalist  movies  like 
Rob  Roy  and  Mel  Gibson’s 
Braveheart  north  of  the  bor- 
der proves  an  accurate  guide, 
then  England  can  expect  a vit- 
riolic reception  that  will  put 
1984  and  1990  in  the  shade.  As 
Gavin  Hastings,  who  knows  a 
thing  or  two  about  Slams, 
remarked:  “The  next  two 
weeks  will  be  absolute  may- 
hem in  Scotland.  Heaven 
knows  why  these  Grand 
Slams  always  seem  to  come 
down  to  a match  against 
England.” 

Such  is  the  canny  psychol- 
ogy of  Teller's  build-up  to  the 
England  game  that  be  was  not 
prepared  to  allow  the  Scottish 
players  to  savour  their  tri- 
umph over  Wales  — only  the 
third  in  Cardiff  since  the  war. 
Even  Wainwright.  a man  with 
independence  of  mind,  was 
dragooned  by  Telfer  into 
agreeing  that  the  result  had 
been  a Tet-off”  on  the  tenu- 
ous basis  that  Arwel  Thom- 
as’s conversion  kick  on  79 
minutes,  had  it  been  success- 
ful, would  probably  have 
earned  Woles  a draw. 

However,  the  cold  logic  of 
toe  scoring  pattern  at  Cardiff 
shows  that  for  most  of  the 
time  Scotland  were  in  the 
driving  seat:  three  times  they 
took  toe  lead  and  twice  Wales 
clawed  their  way  back,  only 
to  fail  in  the  closing  stages.  In 
the  first  half  Wales  did  lead 
6-8  — but  only  for  65  seconds 
until  Dods  landed  the  second 
of  his  three  penalty  goals. 

Wainwrighfs  stout-hearted 
team  emphasise  the  golden 
rule  of  modern  Test  rugby, 
that  the  great  majority  of 
closely  contested  matches  are 
ultimately  won  by  dread- 
nought defences.  Wales 
huffed  and  puffed  powerfully 
and  sometimes  moved  with 
no  little  flair.  Yet  it  took  them 
79  minutes  to  cross  the  Scot- 
tish line,  through  Proctor,  for 
the  first  and  only  time. 

Of  course,  statistics  can 
offer  few  clues  to  toe  passion 
and  commitment  which  made 
the  game  one  of  the  most 
memorable  at  the  Arms  Park 
during  the  Nineties.  Both  sets 
of  half-backs  gave  exhilarat- 
ing if  uneven  performances, 
with  Howley  and  Arwel 
Thomas  just  shading  their  op- 
posite numbers  until  Town- 
send, with  seven  minutes  left 
redeemed  his  wayward  line- 
kicking  with  what  proved  to 
be  the  match- winning  tty. 

Wales  deserved  admiration, 
not  least  because  their  for- 
wards, splendidly  led  by 
Humphreys,  attempted  to 


Courage  League  One 

Saracens  6,  Harlecjuins  1 3 


Saracens  meet 


Sella’s  price  as 

their  stock  falls 


Ian  llalln 


IGEL  WRAY’S  millions 
will  enable  Saracens  to 
unveil  their  second 
signing  of  the  year  tomorrow 
in  the  veteran  France  centre 
Philippe  Sella.  But  Saracens 
may  be  living  on  borrowed 
tima  in  League  One. 

Three  league  defeats  since 
toe  turn  of  too  year  and 
.Gloucester’s  revival  at  King- 
sbolm  on  Saturday  puts  the 
north  Londoners'  place  in  toe 

topflight  in  jeopardy. 

With  four  away  games  and 
a home  match  against  Bath  to 
come,  their  coach  Mark  Ev- 
ans’s goal  of  12  points  still 

looks  distant  especially  with 
a trip  to  Gloucester  on  the 
last  weekend- 

“Our  destiny  is  still  in  our 
hands,”  said  Evans,  who  will 
have  the  Ireland  flanker  Ed- 
die Halvey  available  for  those 
five  matches  but  who  really 
needs  Michael  Lynagfa  in  toe 
No.  10  shirt  immediately.  * 

A year  or  two  ago  Harle- 
quins may  have  come  here, 
minus  a couple  of  players  still 
an  ckUng  holidays;  and  con- 
ceded toe  game.  Not  now.  The 
prospect  of  European,  compe- 


tition and  the  acid  tongue  of 
their  maching  director  Dick 
Best  have  concentrated  minds 
and  Quins  dogged  it  out  in  the 
Southgate  mud. 

A tight  game  was  decided 
on  .toe  hour  when  Saracens 
won  <juick  ball  from  their 
own  scrum  on  their  10-yard 
line.  Andy  Lee's  kick  was 
charged- down  by  Peter  Men- 
h * and  the  Quins’  centre 
took  advantage  of  a lucky 


bounce  to  run  the  ball  in  from 

40  yards.  It  was  cruel. 

There  were  encouraging 
signs  for  Saracens. 
young  scrum-half  Phil  Friel. 
standing  In  for  the  injured 
captain  Brian  DavieJl’ 
snapped  away  like  Bryan  Red- 
path,  the  latest  target  for  nou- 
veau riche  Saracens.  And  the 
lock  Craig  Yandeil  skimmed 
the  cream  off  the  top  of  the 
line-out  . - , 

But  for  all  their  frantic  at- 
tacking. particularly  In  toe 
final  quarter,  Harlequins  de- 
fence was  too  wen  organised, 
Spencer  Bromley's  try-saving 
tackle  on  Kris  Chesney.  a 6ft 
6in‘  16 Wat  wing  in  the  Jonah 
Lomu  mould,  typified  their 
bloody-mindedness. 

Will  Carling,  too,  was  pre- 
pared to  get  his  shirt  dirty  for 
the  cause,  running  off  the 
field  at  the  end  gingerly  hold- 
ing his  right  hand  and  having 
to  endure  the  agony  of  pop- 
ping back  a dislocated  finger 
in  toe  dressing  room. 

"He’ll  be  fit  for  the  Valen- 
tine’s Dance  tonight”  said 
Best  afterwards.  “Who's  be 
going  with?”  was  the  instant 
question,  neatly  sidestepped. 
Best  who  once  memorably 
said  his  club  bad  more  prima 
donnas  than  the  Bolshoi  Bal- 
let no  wallflowers  sitting 
around  nowadays. 
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Bath  36,  Wasps  12 


Bath’s  peak  is 
Sweet  but  short 


jRtwmjp  Atomndw 


Single-handed..  .Gregor  Townsend  penetrates  the  Welsh  defences  at  last  to  plant  Scotland's  try  . photograph:  marj^leech 


play  a more  technically  fluent 
game  than  their  predatory, 
streetwise  opponents.  But 
Scotland  have  evolved  a 
quick,  economical  style  that 
enables  them  to  counter- 
attack with  remarkable  di- 
rectness and  to  transcend  toe 
unpredictable  skirmishing 
that  characterises  the  Five 
Nations  Championship. 

It  is  true,  as  Telfer  sug- 


gested, that  Scotland  “at 
times  played  second  fiddle” 
but  that  fiddle  remained  in 
measured  control,  particu- 
larly in  the  back  row  where 
Wainwright  and  the  under- 
rated Smith  often  secured  ball 
to  which  they  had  no  right 
Scotland’s  ability  to  absorb 
pressure  for  lengthy  periods 
and  still  get  the  scores  that 
win  matches  will  give  Eng- 


land much  to  analyse  at  Car- 
ling’s team  meetings,  even  if 
they  have  had  six  successive 
wins  over  the  Scots  since  that 
day  in  1990. 
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France  45,  Ireland  1 0 


France  finish  on  a high 


Ian  Borthwick  In  Paris 
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ANCE’s  captain  Phi- 
ilippe  Saint -Andre  may 
not  be  the  world's  great- 
est leader  on  the  field  but  he 
certainly  has  an  inimitable 
way  of  talking  to  his  team 
that  leaves  no  margin  for 
error.  With  French  rugby  cur- 
rently rocked  by  the  scandal 
of  toe  number  of  First  Div- 
ision players  tested  positive 
for  cannabis.  Saint-Andre 
asked  his  team  before  toe 
match  to  "dope  themselves 
with  simplicity"  and  that  is 
exactly  what  they  did  in  anni- 
hilating the  Irish. 

With  the  defeat  by  Scotland 
still  sticking  in  their  throats, 
the  French  decided  to  go  back 
to  the  basics  of  toe  game  and 
concentrate  on  winning  the 
ball  and  putting  the  opposi- 
tion under  pressure  before 
performing  any  individual 
Gallic  feats  of  glory'. 

Their  discipline  and  con- 
centration never  wavered  in 
the  lace  of  Irish  provocation. 
If  the  fluidity  of  their  passing, 
the  pace  of  their  backs  and 
the  ever-present  support  of 
the  ball-carrier  was  a delight 

to  the  eye,  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  forwards  produced 
dean  possession  was  toe  key 
to  this  success. 


Despite  the  numerous 
changes  to  the  team  after  toe 
Scotland  game,  toe  new-look 
Tricolors  not  only  ran  in 
seven  tries  but  also  produced 
a couple  of  trump  cards  in 
young  players  having  their 
first  Test. 

Richard  Castel,  the  flanker 
who  cannot  hold  down  a place 
In  his  Toulouse  club  side,  had 
a storming  international 
debut,  scoring  two  tries, 
while  Stupbane  Glas,  who 
came  on  as  a replacement  for 
Thierry  Lacroix  in  the  22nd 
minute,  was  a constant  dan- 
ger with  the  ball  in  hand, 
splitting  the  Irish  defence 
wide  open  with  his  combina- 
tion of  snappy  side-steps  and 
lightning  acceleration 
through  the  gap. 

The  record-breaking  85- 
polnt  victory  was  neverthe- 
less no  walkover,  as  the  num- 
ber of  injured  in  toe  French 
camp  can  testify,  and  came 
only  after  80  minutes  of  some 
of  France's  most  applied  and 
consistent  rugby  in  several 
years.  No  doubt  that  is  why 
the  France  coach  Jean-Claude 
Skrela  could  not  hide  his  dis- 
appointment and  the  realisa- 
tion that  they  had  let  slip 
their  chance  for  a Grand  Slam 
two  weeks  ago  in  Scotland. 

As  for  Ireland,  who  at  least 
had  the  merit  of  remaining 


positive  throughout  toe  game, 
even  toe  last-minute  penalty 
try  which  Niall  Hogan  could 
justifiably  call  his  as  the  bat- 
tling scrum-half  actually 
scored  just  as  referee  Ed  Mor- 
rison blew  the  whistle,  comes 
as  little  consolation.  In  960 
minutes  of  rugby  at  the  Parc 
des  Princes  since  they  first 
played  here  in  1974,  this  was 
only  the  second  time  that  Ire- 
land had  crossed  the  French 
line,  and  they  can  only  hope 
that  the  pitch  at  Paris’s  new 
ground,  Le  Stade  de  France, 
will  be  more  productive. 
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Workaholic  Wainwright 


Chris  Hewetl  sees  Scotland’s  captain 
play  fast,  loose  and  everywhere  to  win 
ail  his  battles  except  one  before  the  start 
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E ONE  thing  Rob 
Wainwright  clearly 
remembers  about  Scot- 
land’s last  blissfully 
romantic  Grand  Slam  vic- 
tory over  the  Auld  Enemy 
is  throwing  a tartan  scarf 
high  Into  the  Edinburgh, 
sky  from  his  cramped  van- 
tage point  on  the  Murray- 
Held  terraces.  Six  years  on 
Jack  Rowell  cannot  be  the 
Only  Kngllahninn  wishing 
Wainwright  had  remained 
a spectator. 

Dream  on.  Jack.  In  just 
under  a fortnight,  when 
Scotland  reach  out  once 
again  for  European  rugby’s 
holy  grail,  Wainwright  will 
be  no  innocent  bystander. 
The  only  items  he  Is  likely 
to  burl  into  the  air  this 
time  around  are  sundry 
Englishmen  with  red  roses 
on  their  breasts. 

If  the  increasingly  influ- 
ential Scottish  captain 
tarn?  in  half  the  perfor- 
mance be  produced  to  frus- 
trate the  fledgling  Welsh  in 
Cardiff,  England  could  find 

themselves  drowning  their 
sorrows  in  Princes  Street, 
just  as  they  were  forced  to 
do  in  1990.  For  all  Bryan 


Redpath’s  cajoling  snappi- 
ness at  scrum-half  and  Gre- 
gor Townsend's  thorough- 
bred cantering  outside  him, 
it  was  Wainwright  who  laid 
the  foundations  for  an 
Arms  Part:  victory  scarcely 
justified  by  the  usual.  lit- 
mus tests  of  territory  and 
possession. 

He  tackled,  he  drove,  he 
piled  head  first  into  the  hot- 
test areas  of  conflict  and 
kept  his  -vertically  chal- 
lenged side  in  the  hunt  for 
primary  ball  by  tail-gun- 
ning athletically  at  the  rear 
of  the  line-oat.  Then,  just 
for  good  measure,  he  tack- 
led some  more.  It  was  virtu- 
oso stuff  and  poor  Emyr 
Lewis,  tiie  Welsh  bull  given 
thp  hixk  of  marking  him, 
was  blown  clean  out  of  the 
ring. 

Perhaps  the  defining  act 
of  Wainwright’ s prodigious 
effort  came  13  minutes 
after  the  break.  Rowan 
Shepherd  set  up  a rack  in 
centre  field  10  metres  In- 
side the  Scottish  half  and 
his  captain  was  there  in  a 
trice  to  wrestle  the  ball 
dear  on  the  floor.  Yet  when 
Townsend  switched  direc- 


tion and  sent  Ian  Jardine 
racing  40  metres  up&eld, 
the  blue  -No.  6 shirt  was 
there  again  to  drive  the  ball 
on  and  help  win  an.  impor- 
tant penalty.  No.other  loose 
forward  was  in  hollering 
distance  and  the  expression 


of  the  diminutive  Arwel 
Thomas  as  he  confronted 
Wainwright  in  full  cry 
a mixture  of  panic  and 
disbelief. . 

The  only  man  to  put  one 
over  Wainwright  on  Satur- 
day was  the  French  referee 
Joel  Dome,  who  ordered 
the  Scots  to  line  up  in  time- 
honoured  fashion  for  their 
national  anthem  rather 
than  sing  to  tfaenudves  in 
the  crawdproof  isolation  of 
a gridiron-style  huddle. 
After  some  unusually  ani- 
mated-arm  waving  from  the 
raaptwfn  and  a Gallic'  shrug 
from  the  referee,  the  visi- 
tors did  as  they  were  told. 

“We  were  in  no  way 
being  disrespectful  to  the 
Welsh  as  we  were  always 
intending. -to  line'. up  for 
their  anthem,”  Wainwright 
explained  - later.  “It  was 
simply  that  we  felt  we 
could  generate  more  atmo- 
sphere and  derive . more 
spirit  from  Flower  of  Scot- 
land by  stay  ring  in  the  hud- 
dle. It  was  unfortunate, 
that’s  alL  Wainwright  did 
not  'lose- another-  argument 
all  afternoon.  - 


HALF  OP  ALL  DEATHS  ARE  FROM  HEART  AND 
CIRCULATORY  DI5EASE.  HELP  US  FIGHT 
BRITAIN'S  Na  1 KILLER.  CALL  0990  200  656. 


British  Heart  Foundation 
Ww  non  mono dam* 


Sport  in  brief 


Golf 


Craig  Pany  shot  a two-under- 
par  71  for  279  in.  Melbourne  to 
win  the  Australian  Masters 
for  the  third  time  in  five 
years,  finishing  two  strokes 
ahead  of  Bradley  Hughes  who 
bageyed  the  last  two  holes. 

The  Open  champion  John 
Daly  was  given  a warning  by 
Australasian  PGA  Tour  offi- 
cials for  “poor  demeanour” 
alter  being  denied  Une-of- 
sight  advantage  at  the  4th. 
Daly  had  a 73  for  288. 


Snooker  . 

Jimmy  White,  complaining  of 


feeling  unwell,  became -toe 
seventh  player  from  toe  top  10 
to  fell  in  the  first  round  of  the 
Sweater  Shop  Open.  White, 
who  arrived  in  Swindon  at 
6am  following  a Saturday 
night  exhibition  in  Bradford, 


lost  5-1  to  Dave  Finbow.  Joe 
Johnson,  the  world  champion 
In  1986,  had  earlier  beaten 
Peter  Ebdon  5-4.- " 


Sailing 

John  Merricks  and  Ian 
Walker  foiled  by  three-quar- 
ters of  a point  to  win  toe  470 
World  Championship  at  Porto 
Alegre  in  Brazil,  writes  Bob 
Fisher.  A remarkable  last 
race  by  the  . Dutch  brothers 
Benny  and  Jan  Kotiwenhoven 
denied  the  British  pair. 


Motor  Cycling 


The  future  of  grand  prix  rac- 
ing has  been  secured  into  toe 
next  century  by  the  sign  ing  of 
a ten-year  multi-million- 
pound  contract  between  the 
International  Road  Racing 
Teams’  Association  and  toe 
Swiss-based  sports  markefing 
company  hitornatfonal-Spoi^r 
and  Leisure.  • - •' ; 

Tennis 

The  French  veteran  Guy  For- 
get without  a title  wpaafnee-j 
1992,  denied  his  - 
team-mate  CedrjcPmfoe  ala 
first  victory  on 
when  he  beat  him  p#  fo 

the  final  of  .toe  Mad^eme'tour- 
nament  yesterday,.  : . “• ' 


F Jack  Rowell  wonders 
what  he  has  been  frying  to 
do  since  taking  over  as  Eng- 
land manager  in.  1994.  be 
should  have  gone  hack  on  Sat- 
urday.. to  the  club  he  made 
best  in  .Britain-  EQs  move  to 
Twickenham  looks  increas- 
ingly ill-starred:  from  Rec  to 
wreck,  from  bullyish  god  at 
Bath  to  an  but  a goner  with 
England-  But  his  legacy  lives 


in.  the  West 
Bath  led  14-0  after  six  min- 
utes, with  tries  from  . the 
front-row  and  backs.  Wasps 
briefly  caught  their  breath, 
occasionally  toe  balL  But  Bath 
came  with  another  blitz  about 
toe  half-hour:  two  mare  tries 
in  three  minutes  from  the 
same  quarters.  E was  the  real- 
isation of  Rowell's  dream  — 
close  support  work,  rapid  recy- 
cling, spontaneity  arid  smart 
running  on  the  right  lines:  in 
short,  15-man  rugby  in  the 
wrong  colours. 

To  compound  the  irony,  toe 
captain  De  GfonviBe  was  or- 
chestrator,  an  obvious  but  not 
ostentatious*  influence;  he 
will  watch  Carling  from  the 
bench  at  Murrayfield  on  Sat 
urday  week.  And  England's 
new  windaide  Banker  Clarke 
and  fnil-back  Catt  were  play- 
ing at  Na  8 and  centre.  Even 
Bath  have  given  up  trying  to 
follow  Rowell's  mind- 

Wasps  looked  a class  below 
until  Dallagllo  regrouped 
them  around  himself  and 
Scrivener.  Gomarsall's  solo 
try  from  a tapped  penalty  on 
the  22,  after  four  similar 
efforts  from  five  yards-  out 
bad  been  held  short  showed 
toe  degree  of  concentration 
Bath  could  bring  to  bear  in 


defence  too.  and  the  necessity 
for  it;  they  were  caught  nap- 
ping in  momentary  relief. 

Wasps  tapped  22  penalties 
and  kicked  none  but  were  sel- 
dom in  concert,  running 
everything  without  knowing 
■where.  They  could  find  conso- 
lation from  Brian  Ashton. 
“That’s  tiie  best  rugby  I’ve 
seen  at  the  Rec,”  said  Bath’s 
coach-  “We  wait  two  yards 
too  for  later.”  He  added  that 
"Wasps  didn't  have  the  pace 
out  wide  to  trouble  us".  In 
Roiser  they  may  have  done 
but  Gregory’s  hesitation  at 
fly-half  left  the  point  untested. 

The  pace  of  Bath's  opening 
was  unquestioned  and.  after 
three  fragmented  months,  un- 
sustainable. Both  clubs  felt 
disadvantaged  by  only  three 
competitive  games  in  that 
time.  After  10  successive 
league  Saturdays  at  toe  start 
they  were  glad  of  respite.  In 
time  they  may  decide  how 
dedicated  they  want  to  be. 

John  Hall.  Bath’s  director 
of  rugby,  is  in  no  doubt  He  is 
pressing  to  keep  the  team 
from  their  wives  and  girl- 
friends on  Friday  nights. 
Bath's  explosive  start  was  an 
emphatic  answer  from  the 
players  but  they  were  spent 
before  half-time.  The  question 
is,  will  the  wives  mid  girl- 
friends want  them  back  on 
Saturday  nights? 


BaJh:  Trl**:  0 awe. 

SltghgiolmB.  Yam.  De  GlanvHte.  Nical. 
CmnendoBn  CoUard  4.  Panaityi  Cellard. 
*;■«««  GonwaaJI.  penally  try. 
Gregory, 

IWta  J Col  lard;  J SMghmoitne.  P De 
Otowuta  leapt),  M Can.  A Adebayo;  R 
Budand.  A Wool;  K Yales.  G Oaia.  V 
Ubogu  (C  Clark.  TOmln).  M Haag.  N 
R»dman.  a Robinson.  S OJornob.  B Clarke. 
*“•»>•= J 1 WW  P Hopley-  D Hopley  a 
James,  B Roiser  G Gregory,  A GomarsaO- 
D Malloy  KOunn.  I Dun. ton.  m 

Sl!JJ2-w<J0,L.Fl,Kln,oT-  M Wmie.  L 
Qsltagfio  [espy.  P Scrivener. 

- Tar me  B Campanil  [Yorkshire). 


Hockey 


German  offensive  brings 
Hightown  down  to  earth 


Pat  Rowley 


IIGHTOWN  maintained' 
IBritain’s  record. of  having 
won  a medal  in  every 
Women's  European  Indoor 
Championships,  but  the  Lan- 
cashire side  had  be  content 

with  bronze  after  losing  to  the 

two  German  dubs  at  Brati- 
slava on  Saturday. 

Berliner  defeated  them  8-7 
which,  meant  a semi-final  for 
Hightown  against  toe  holders 
Russefebeim  who  beat  them 
6-l~  Russelsheim  went  on  to 
win  toe  title  for  the  fifth  time 
beating  Berliner  7-4,  while 
Hightown  edged  VaUteluz  of 
Spain  B-6  for  third  place. 

Old  Loughtonians  achieved 
toeirmain  objective  in  the 
men’s  B division  in  Brussels 
by  qualifying  to  play  in  the  A 
division  next  year,  but  they 
(lost  the.  B final  on  strokes 
afler  drawing  5-6  with  Zurich 
&asshbppers. 

They  missed  for  too  many 
chances  throughout  toe  week- 
end and  foiled  to  capitalise  on 
a 4-1  lead  in  the  final.  In  the 
shoot-out  Britain's  Nick 


Thompson,  whose  late  comer 
goal  had  saved  them  from  de- 
feat. converted  the  first  stroke 
but  they  lost  3-1  on  penalties. 

The  men’s  A division  was 
won  for  the  sixth  time  by  Rot 
Weiss  Cologne  who  beat  Bo- 
hemians of  Prague  10-5. 

. At  home,  Hounslow  came 
raris  to  form  to  defeat  their 
Middlesex  rivals  Southgate 
winning  2-1  and  toppling 
toam  from  the  top  of  the 
national  League.  Hounslow 
toaktoeir chances,  Southgate 


Cam^  went  to  the  top  for 

the  third  time  this  winter 

aSdfJd0  wS1over  Trojans; 

Guildford,  with  two  goals  by 
ten  Jemnngs,  won  3-2  at  Can- 
tabury  to  close  up  on  the 
teiders:  but  Reading  missed 
Z “a1-1  draw  at 


Sutton  narrowly  ^ 

take  over  toe  fop  place  in  the 
Womens  National  League  in 
High  town’s  absence.  Thev 
needed  to  win  6-0  but  5-0  over 

ES  <Sf«stS  ^ 8689011,8 

biggest  win.  Mandy  Davies 
and  Jane  Sixsmito  scored  th*> 
first  two  goals. 
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Cricket 

Tendulkar 
canes  Kenya 

SMw!SnI-Bn!Ul?arlleft'arin  partner  Venkata- 

f ?athy  R^u  took  two  for  24, 

52.  ttetodto,  ^ attack 


i ivQ 


SACHIN  Tendulkar 
gave  Kenya’s  bowlers 
* introduction 

to  the  World  Cup  by 
rutting  an  unbeaten  127  to  en- 
sure a seven-wicket  win  for 
todiain  their  opening  Grot® 
A fixture  in  Cuttack 
yesterday. 

Tendulkar  shared  an  open- 
ing stand  of  163  with  Ajay  Ja- 
deja.  racing  to  his  first  50  off 
only  48  balls  as  the  host 
country  cruised  past  Kenya’s 
total  of  199  for  six  with  8 1 1 
overs  to  spare. 

It  was  Tendulkar's  fifth 
one-day  century  to  add  to  the 
eight  he  has  in  Test  cricket 
and  he  became  only  the  third 
Indian  after  Kapil  Dev  and 
Sunil  Gavaskar  to  score  a 
hundred  in  the  World  Cup. 

India’s  next  match  is 
against  the  West  Indies  in 
Gwalior  on  Wednesday,  a con- 
test that  will  inevitably  be 
billed  as  a showdown  between 
Tendulkar  and  Brian  Lara. 

Yesterday,  until  Tendulkar 
launched  India's  reply,  the 
Kenyans  had  given  a credit- 
able performance  on  their 
World  Cup  debut 
Their  top  order  all  maria 
useful  contributions,  headed 
by  Steve  Tikolo,  who  scored  a 
composed  65  from  80  balls  on 
a slow  pitch  which  most  bats- 
men found  difficult  to  master. 

Tikolo  and  the  captain 
Maurice  Odum  be  shared  a 
third-wicket  stand  of  96  in  19 
overs,  but  both  men  perished 
on  161  and  India  never  relin- 
quished control  again. 

Anil  Kumble,  selected  de- 
spite suffering  from  a virus 
during  the  week,  finished 
with  three  for  28  and  his  slow 


left-arm  partner  Venkata- 
pathy  Raju  took  two  for  24, 
but  the  Indian  seam  attack 
was  disappointing. 

It  scarcely  mattered  as  Ten- 
dulkar and  Jadeja  sprinted 
past  50  inside  10  overs,  mak- 
ing the  most  cf  ineffective  Ke- 
nyan bowling. 

Tendulkar’s  second  50  occu- 
pied a more  leisurely  71  deliv- 
eries, but  be  accelerated 
again  once  past  a hundred, 
hitting  15  fours  and  a six  in 
his  134-ball  innings 

Jadeja  also  joined  in  the 
ton,  hitting  the  off-spinner 
Odum  be  for  a straight  si*,  bat 
he  eventually  fell  for  53, 
caught  in  the  deep  off  the 
spinner  A&if  Karim. 

Both  Navjot  Sidhu  and 
Vinod  Kambli  went  cheaply, 
but  long  before  the  end  the 
Kenyan  fielders  wore  a 
resigned  look. 

Kenya  now  travel  to  Visa- 
khapatnam  for  another  formi- 
dable challenge,  this  time 
posed  by  Australia. 

In  Baroda,  New  Zealand  fol- 
lowed victory  over  England 
with  an  emphatic  119-run  win 
against  Holland  on  Saturday 
in  their  second  Group  B 
match. 

A brisk  second-wicket  part- 
nership of  116  between  Craig 
Spearman  (68)  and  Stephen 
Fleming  (66)  provided  the 
foundation  of  success  as  New 
Zealand  amassed  307  for 
eight  The  Dutch  were  then 
restricted  to  188  for  seven. 

Holland  won  the  hearts  of  a 
20,000  crowd 'for  their  fine 
fielding  under  pressure  but 
their  batsmen  never  looked 
like  getting  near  the  run  rate 
of  6.16  an  over  set  for  victory. 


SPORTS  MEWS  1 3 

Rugby  League 

Cup,  fifth  round:  Halifax  24,  Sheffield  20 

Bentley  waits 
on  sentence 


Shadowlands . . . Atherton  opens  out  during  a tentative  innings  in  yesterday’s  victory  over  UAE  in  Peshawar 


Paid  Fitzpatrick 

JOHN  BENTLEY  will 
await  Thursday's  disci- 
plinary hearing  with 
trepidation  after  being  sent 
off  at  Thrum  Hall  yesterday. 

Any  ban  means  he  will  miss 
nest  Sunday's  quarter-final 
tie  at  home  to  Leeds,  and  a 
two-match  suspension  would 
deny  him  a semi-final  appear- 
ance as  well. 

One  man  whose  cup  cam- 
paign has  definitely  ended  is 
St  John  EUis.  He  was  carried 
off  after  only  eight  minutes 
with  a suspected  broken  leg. 
sustained  in  an  innocuous- 
looking  challenge. 

Bentley’s  dismissal  came 
after  a breakdown  of  disci- 
pline which  threatened  to 
ruin  the  afternoon.  He  was 
dismissed  for  a high  tackle  on 
Lynton  Stott. 

But  that  was  only  part  of 
the  flare-up  and  Steve  Presley 
sent  Karl  Harrison  and  Andy 
Hay  to  the  sin-bin  and  put 
Mike  Umaga  and  Mark  Gam- 
son  on  report. 

The' bad  blood  had  still  not 
cleared  and  just  before  the  in- 
terval the  Frenchman,  Jean- 
Marc  Garcia,  was  dismissed 
for  throwing  a gratuitous 
punch  at  Mark  Chester,  a 
blow  which  pole-axed  the 
Halifax  substitute  and  argu- 
ably cost  Sheffield  the  game. 

Out  erf'  the  ill  discipline, 
however,  emerged  a contest  in 
the  best  traditions  of  the  cup. 
At  balf-tlme.  with  both  .sides 
reduced  to  12  men.  the  scores 
were  level  at  6-6  showing  how 
little  there  had  been  to  choose 
between  them.  Halifax's 


points  had  come  from  a fine 
try  by  Bentley  and  a goal  from 
Schuster  to  three  penalties  by 
the  young  Matthew  Crowther. 

The  second  half  was  on  a 
different  scale  altogether. 
First,  Halifax  appeared  to 
have  taken  control  when  An- 
derson and  Baldwin  capital- 
ised on  intense  Halifax  pres- 
sure. Schuster  improved  both 
tries  and  at  18-6  Halifax  were 
firmly  in  command. 

But  then  they  were  reduced 
to  11  men  when  Schuster  was 
sent  to  the  sin-bin  for  deliber- 
ate interference  at  a ruck  and 

Sheffield  made  the  most  of 
his  absence. 

Price,  a substitute,  went 
over  and  the  excellent  Stott 
followed  him  six  minutes 
later.  Unhappily  for  the  Ea- 
gles. Crowther  failed  to  im- 
prove eitber  try  and  by  the 
time  Schuster  returned  Hali- 
fax still  led  by  four  points. 

A pulsating  encounter  then 
underwent  another  twist  in 
Halifax’s  favour  when  Rowley 
took  advantage  of  some  slack 
Eagles  marking  and  scooted 
clear  to  the  posts.  That  gave 
Schuster  a simple  kick. 

Still  Sheffield  were  not  fin- 
ished and  seven  minutes 
remained  when  Price  scored 
his  second  try-  Aston  booted 
over  a difficult  conversion  to 
emphasise  how  important 
those  two  missed  chances  of 
Crowther’s  had  been. 

Halifuu  Umaga;  Bentley.  Schuster, 
Tuliagi.  Ellis  (Chester,  Bmin);  Moana. 
Parker:  Harrison.  Rowley.  Anderson 
(Ketrerldge.  54;  Anderson.  721  Jackson. 
Amone.  Baldwin. 

Sheffield  EapteB  Gama  on.  Crowlher. 
Slali.  Carr.  Qarcta;  Sheridan,  Aston; 
Broadbenl  (McAllister.  7B).  Lawless. 
McAllister  [Ferrell.  25).  Hay  (Hughes.  77). 
Hughes  (Price.  IW).  Cook. 

Referent  S Pros  ley  ICaadalord). 


Racing 


Widnes  give  Dewsbury  no  quarter 


Dunwoody  on  Champion  alert  as  Bradley  misses  Alderbrook  homework 


Chris  Hawkins 

DANOLI  enhanced  his 
Champion  Hurdle  claims 
during  the  weekend,  A tours 
has  all  but  scuppered  his.  and 
Graham  Bradley  has  strained 
relations  with  Kim  Bailey, 
the  trainer  of  Alderbrook, 
who  he  is  booked  to  ride  in 
the  Kingwefl  Hurdle  at  Win- 
canton  on  Thursday. 

Bradley  was  due  to  partner 
the  reigning  champion  Alder- 
brook  in  a school  for  Bailey 
yesterday  morning,  but  foiled 


to  arrive  and  the  stable’s 
main  work  rider,  Jimmy  Mc- 
Carthy, substituted. 

Bailey,  clearly  annoyed, 
said;  "I  don't  know  why  Brad- 
ley didn't  show  — you'd  bet- 
ter ask  him — but  Alderbrook  j 
schooled  nicely." 

Neither  Bradley  nor  his 
agent,  Graham  Janies,  was 
available  for  comment  and  it 
is  possible  Bailey  will  think 
again  about  a jockey  for  Al- 
' derbrook  at  Wlncanton.  al- 
though he  is  still  hoping;  of 
course,  that  the  injured  Nor- 
man Williamson  will  be  fit  to 


resume  in  the  Champion 
Hurdle  itself. 

Another  twist  to  the  saga  is 
that  Richard  Dunwoody  could 
bean  the  look  out  for  a Cham- 
pion mount  as  a result  of  an 
injury  yesterday  to  his  pro- 1 
spective  partner  Atours. 

David  Elsworth,  A tour’s 
trainer,  confirmed  that  the 
eight-year-old  is  doubtful  for 
the  race,  saying:  “He  was 
very  lame  after  exercise  and 
at  first  we  feared  he  had  split 
a pastern,  but  it  now  looks  as 
jf  he's  pulled  a ligament  high 
up  in  his  stifle. 


"This  is  not  good,  but  it 
could  be  worse.  That's  all  I 
can  say  at  the  moment,  but  it 
obviously  puts  his  Champion 
hopes  under  a cloud.” 

While  other  trainers  and 
horses  are  having  problems, 
it  seems  as  if  Tom  Foley  and 
Danoli  have  put  their  worries 
behind  them. 

Danoli  completed  the 
second  stage  of  his  miracle 
comeback  from  a broken  leg 
when  making  all  the  running 
under  Tommy  Treacy  to  win 
the  Red  Mills  Hurdle  at  Gow- 
ran  Park  on  Saturday. 


A month  ago  Danoli  re- 
awakened hopes  that  he 
would  make  the  Champion 
line-up  when  finishing  third 
at  Leopardstown  after  being 
off  the  course  for  nearly  10 
months. 

Now  the  horse,  who  is  al- 
ready part  of  Irish  folklore 
and  ranks  second  only  to  Ar- 
kle  in  the  popularity  stakes, 
looks  firmly  on  course  for 
Cheltenham  and  Foley’s  only 
reservation  is  fast  ground. 

Danoli  third  to  Alderbrook 
in  last  year's  Champion,  is  9-2 
second  favourite  from  5-1  in 


Hill's  ante-post  book  on  the 
Champion,  while  Alderbrook 
has  been  clipped  to  2-1  freon  9- 
4. 

Treacy  looks  certain  to 
keep  the  mount  on  Danoli 
whose  regular  rider  last  sea- 
son, Charlie  Swan,  is  now 
contracted  to  ride  the  7-1 
chance  Hotel  Mine  Da  for  Ai- 
den  O'Brien. 

Also  bracketed  with  Hotel 
Minella  on  the  7-1  mark  are 
the  once-raced  Right  Win  and 
Mysilv.  Data  Star,  another 
with  just  one  run  over  hur- 
dles, is  down  to  10-1  from  12*s. 


>1  HAT-TRICK  of  tries 
/"Ifrom  the  centre  Mike 
Pechey  sent  Widnes  into 
the  quarter-finals  of  the 
Silk  Cut  Challenge  Cup  at 
the  expense  of  Dewsbury 
after  a 36-16  win  at  Mount 
Pleasant  yesterday. 

Pechey  was  backed  up  by 
the  Man  of  the  Match  Steve 
McCurrie  and  the  scrum- 
half  Shane  Cooper  who 
scored  two  tries  apiece. 

Widnes  took  the  lead 
after  17  minutes  when  Pe- 
chey scored  their  first  try 
which  Christian  Tyrer 
converted. 

Dewsbury  recovered  with 
a fine  try  from  Gareth  Pratt 
but  the  visitors  established 


their  superiority  with  fur- 
ther scores  from  Pechey 
and  Copper  before  Dews- 
bury rallied.  The  busy 
scrum-half  Barry  Eaton  fol- 
lowed up  his  own  kick  to 
touch  down  before  adding 
the  goal  to  reduce  Widnes’s 
half-time  lead  to  16-10. 

After  the  break,  Dews- 
bury closed  the  gap  further 
when  their  wing  Chris 
North  crossed  in  the  corner 
for  their  third  try. 

But  the  powerful  forward 
McCurrie  forced  his  way 
over  twice  with  Eaton 
replying  with  a penalty 
and,  as  Dewsbury  tired  in 
the  closing  stages,  Pechey 
completed  his  hat-trick. 


Fontwell  runners  and  riders  with  form 


ie 

may 

>sit 


II Southwell  (A.W.  Flat) 


OJOO  «Wl"h|  tf 
2.30  Montana* 

3.00  Diamond  Fbrt 


AMFMml 


* DmM  kfetan.Oata|lMt|SlMk  aaBtaptana*) 

Rporee  to  bnatota  Mtar  ham'i  mm  *MH  dept  atone  Mat  HJL  wling 

2.  DO  wrrnBBMasaijiia  handicap  CHAU  2m  31  DL«ig 

1 M4TWH  |*7)  P Butter  10-13-0  IWhunN 

X 55.1JPP-  MOLTIHMAJIII  (457)  (CO)  M *3 L Bower T2-1V-T2  MMstanta 

3 160P&-4  Q0LDB10ML(2S]  R BucLtef  11-11-11  BPowaO 

4 15R3P  L0ADCUMVAIIA<X7)T  McGovern  8-11-6  APMcCry 

s muss  amm  walk  cm  R Row*  0-n-a  Bcrubao 

■ P-5463P  OPAL’S  TOWT  {31  (D)  J Bradtoy  1-11-2  II  J.f  «an  (3) 

7 23HJ1  ■0UU.4SS(*B)CP0pftani6-ll-2  TkwkW 

* 

B 3-SB223  EVBMNO IAIN CTJBfl RHudges  10-1  t-S  RDwawedy 

« 4P-S5S3  PRUOan-MOBYCUnR  Frasi 9-10-13  JIM 

10  sa'-PWTMiWWrSMUMPWJFmqh-HBymni-IB-ll  am  —No 

11  00-SF6F  OUR  MOCK]  (28)  P flodtorf  5-H>-5  IfcmoH 

IX  33-P3«)  mMHniUICBI(201MMCC8ro«13-TO-a  • DUafcy 

13  IftFSB-J  CHANY  HORSE  DAHCBI  (S3)  F Jordan  8-10-0  J Latter 

14  cm-apa  aramor pajhom (32) j ucConnocme 7-im  imbhnb 

TOP  TOWM  HP*  Breotafl  Ml  3,  Bam  in  7,  PnM  tan  B. 

uw.  5-1  Ereieog  Rain.  6-1  Breen  Watt.  7-1  Pruoeru  PbbW-  B-i  The  wut'e  AMwv. 
ID-1  Golden  Opal.  14  n“r‘- 

porn  aume-HAnaffc  Aiwa  remieet.  B.Mo«frofflM<Aen5BLMniaMtaTefMlLmgnaU2i^ 

MOM  WALK*  Wd  ap.  new  on  w ms  wnen  BMW  IN.  to  Mann  Peui  iFotauon  3nS.  Gd) 

BR3L  MSS;  hi  nueh.  laa  fllh.  dw  nod.  easily  ataen  Mg  EVEMMG  RAM  (gr  111)}  20L  DnmhMrt.  M M 

to  5th  3nd  and  beaten  when  pwhKI  2 <J«iL  •tMPWWBO  PEOGY  IflaNb)  B hw*  taSrAWefcao  MMn Mo 
Tuv.  no  dangei  JflH.  and  GOLDEN  OPAL  W J1»1  » lac*  w «L  <*•**  *»*«  wOmed  17* 

InnuMMUnMttl^prannnent  no  headway  tram  3 out  when  3rd,  601  111.  D Bess  BabUtafd  (Hwetort 

TtWWWFTS  ASUBPi  Cnawd  toadw  to  itfe.  soon  low  Much  when  cm,  bln  44L  to  Early  Malar  (Pdfteetaia 

Saw  HtMMi  DAMCSb  Hntt  up.  needany  73i,  wary  dunce  3 0*1.  no  eHra  IW  when  MNiXd 
Boirtjmwe  Ftoan  iHoongtani  SraK.  Ga-Sn|  


2.  3 O HATWHAL  ffflir  C3UUBMC  HAWKAP  MfRDU  2M  * tXJM 

1 3-33151  ROfBMHSK  (5)  (T*  •*}  (CO)  M MttJgWrt  7-12-1  B Fenton  (3) 

3 H2Z'-P  M3U3K (303  B Hanwod  5-12-0  BBwytey 

3 1LB-3U0  MAMASTK  (37)  (CO)  fi  HDafl  8-12-0  ■*■*«» 

4 S3-1*  PUOHTUHUTSlIAKr  (SHCOJ T Casey  7-tM>  !!*«*.  _ 

5 5-1MK)  JA1K3TH3PT33T (37)  P Nctiofls  H’-t  T OMniniia  (5) 

7 33211  WALKIMOTAU  (*»)  T 5-11-8  S ? "SU 

B 2--3S1B  BLAZON  OF  TROY  (32JTThMntoa  Jane*  7-1V8  OT*Me*(3) 

• 1J543P  CLEAR  DBA  {2B)R  FiOGL  8-1 1-2 

lO  (0-3155  WCSB07  HOU3I  (33)  J Jenkins  5-W-13  DWeh 3(5} 

niiii  »uaunrn.riiHiinimii»nr  m‘  ~M — " * **— -*•* 

m— -r  J-I  FhgM  LieUMSsL  9-2  Mdntt.  5-1  Nnrtwie*.  Watting  Tall.  B-1  Nemute.  Btoon 

01  Trey. 

mm  OtHDB -WMUMMSXi  HeM  up.  htwhsty  : twL  ad  new  hnah  when  Mg  Vubtelen  » OJ«eOMd  2nSL 
MBLIIIXI  Fan  loi  m lad  iaan»  but  daenpottted  on  (uppeeranoe  uoled  on  «nen  paM  up  beteie  2 

Birtia»Bhi«ttaha«neaot*ninoWiifniSp3>(Ktt»«aiant.Gdl.  m 

MOMT  U*UTW**fTt  Picmmem.  tod  3 out  heeaefl  2 out  one  taco  when  SUL  «n  03.  a Eecartefloun 

Pr^iIS  swni  dunce  2 ttoL  one  pet*  when  a«.  W N.  M D«m  tance.  wtt  BUZON  OrniOr 

wh«  tog  Oncart  Biave  ZmOL  flo). 


a 


CMtanei  6-1  Deapanae.  iO-i 


3.30  sinbsl  sous  and  raoutom  handicap  hurdle  (Ouauhbm)  am  u cs^m 
1 D6-PPFP  CAPTAIN  DOLFORD  (20)  (C)  0 GafldaHo  B-1V-10  ADh*h(7} 


VPS-405  SHOW  UUtEt*a)Jttol»BB-1W- 


FULL  RESULTS  SERVICE 

0 8 0 1 - \ 6 8 -168 


RANCOIS  DOUMEN  will 


Tote  Cheltenham  Gold  Cup  or 
the  Martell  Grand  National. 
His  assistant,  Ian  Wifliams, 
said  yesterday.  "Val  d Alene 
had  a long  hard  season  in 
France  before  running  m 
England  this  winter  and  de- 
serves a rest  now." 


»a  10-11-1 

B-iva 

rt>-7 

les  5-10-5 


MrJOMym 

* 

aMpgta(7| 


Rttin 

A P McCoy 
J Rattan  it 

OCnmmCn 

JRut 

SBomuab 


I whea  Mlh.  bin  e dfcsl.  B 


a.iOBuntakTlNReM 

2v40Ca*Tioknrfn«« 

3.10  Stormy  Coni 


MONAMtonl 

4.10CiaraioaCM 


I^OTampwtog 
zJOC—nl  Hawn 
ttMHaWhyvdellaek 


3^0  BIT  OF  BOTHER  (Mp) 
UODreyAgMi 
4X0  Aweenwe  Vwotqm 
4JSSeiaMl 


3 32-3510 

4 11340'- 

B 6J3D1 

3 1*1**- 

7 185-P53 

B SS-U 

B U4510 

10  20-2482 

11  35-2254 

TON  TOM  TM  Friah  CMee  B,  Ve  Net  Uy  Ml  7,  M PtoytaO  3. 

Brttagi  W Fmh  Choice,  5-1  iTs  Not  My  Feat.  6-1  Ur  PieyhA  1-1  Snowy  Line.  6-1  a VW*.  Dadr.  HM 
RhUKboa.  11  men. 

mm  GUIDE-  ST  VftiiL-  Ctneil  leader  into  lost  ptoee  5«h.  rdden  and  stayed  on  under  (nseue  to  lead 
pod  when  Mg  JtoUh  i M IM,  wdi  O HOT  MY  FALLT  irec  501 201  baa  ei  Srt.  pronto*  art*  mahened 
■Itor 7lh.  and  BNOWY  LAtC  (g»  llibl  enoUter  9 beck  in  5th.  m touch  onU  antonod  horn  Wi  (NeMon  ABbol 
SnOLHrfl. 

FNNSH  CNOiCft  Held  up.  iHedwey  4 ouL  oeKkened  to  load  ton.  re»  on  to  a La  anno  21  (Fomaei  2mBL 
MO 

CHINAMAN:  in  rev,  ridden  5Uk  tost  ptacs  and  uulsd  on  from  nod  when  lastotl.  MnedtotnMId 
Gtraattarry  <Foi*m6  2«2L  Fib) 

!■  PLAYFUL!;  CtMEd  lenders.  Mori  eggroeetoiB  2 out  kept  on  one  pace  when  am  Dm  6L  to 
LHKfcwN.  Win  DUMJR  (tec  258))  Sr  toe*  in  «bl  held  op  end  behind,  good  headway  3 out  one  pace  bom  2 
out  (WncaMon  2«i  GrLSnj 

4.00  D.E.  A j.LNVYMOIRCn'  HANDICAP  CHASE  3ai  XT  llOpla  C3(480 

1 52F  HNULAND JACK (KQ A TureM S-1M  SMcHaM 

2 2842  PKCCS  KBJ.IX9)  KBoQey  9-11-12  TJ1tai|  l|  13} 

3 35M  AU CLAP  HANDS (3S}N  Betbage 0-11-8  Wltanpfereya 

4 2DFP  OBAfWC  HSUHmt2E>  Q Harwood  T-11-6  JNaHlan 

£ 16V-245  SMXUMCWKF (TO) RHodgra 8-1 1-7  HOmauuify 

6 PO-SVO  DUMniRON {32} (CIUBbtM  10-11-8  PHhta 

7 4-PPUW  AIP10N(33}C Hbfidoa MI-3  HNfctteMe 

a 55P-4FP  CHIEF  CGLT  (33)  J Hag  10-10- IS  MAFRxgenH'* 

8 4S5EU4  COOt  CHABACTEH  (28)  B Bento  8-10-T3  BPuwr4 

10  QPI-33P  LOHB MACH (41)N Twlston-Oivles B-10-12  CltaMyi* 

If  00-5FF4  DUSTY  BOWES  (20]  Itet  N Krug**  7-T0-12  It  J dAotJr(7) 


12  F5S  ITAUAN HAN 03) G Ctartoo- Jones 8-W-10  WHcFhrtand 

’ 13  EPOF/-*’  ms*  HU  RR  (02)  B Coma  W-W-fl  D Hanto 

14  DPPDD-2  BSQAIIUMCSi  (BW)  H Juctot  B-W-5  OTam^rC*} 

15  Ptm-6F  JULYBMTH  (20]  Junto  Photon  10-10-2  CKogao(3) 

16  MON P mp  (135)  P CUrto  18-10-0  0 Photon  (3) 

TOP  rum  TIPS:  SoMn«  CUef  8,  tHghtoed  Jnek  7,  HrtaPi  HM  *■ 

lletang:  B-a  Smttaifl  CMel.4-1  HgMond  Jar*.  7-1  Pnea'a  Hfl.  Long  HaacA.  MM  Dusky  Rovar.  Biapnic 
ITnnlQiw  13  nnnara. 

ram  ouaa  - man  HBJL:  Held  IV.  eaaswsy  5U.  evtry  ctooce  wnen  WtosL  raw  98(9  when  awL  bm 

9.  b Smaiee  (WncontHi  JnttL  Gd) 

SMaiMQ  CHH*  In  much  uoll  maksned  appueevne  3 od  whes  Sth.  bb  29.  v Bismbehtll  Bud  [HewiM 
AUxH  2ra5D.  S«.  _ 

OOOLCWUMieTMk  UhUJfwslOfi,  ridden  and  no  uqnstoon  trwn  ltth  wfien  4th.  bln  VL  » Uwetre  Paid 

oWTBO^ttiSiAewiot.woetortno  when  Wouderao  it*,  wm  dengonHoi  afier  otien  4ih.bDiW.ia 
Ubu  Vet  iFottestone  3nCL  Bd)  _ 

rrAUAM  MAM  M04vMam.  kM  ttudl  Bth  when  an.  Ha  SN.  a Ho  Fwn  No  Goto  (VAaden  2ntEL  El! 
■HMMIIKNh  Held  DpL  tondwer  (to.  wen  2nd  2 OU,  sayed  on  wM  lb:  when  tad.  ton  II.  lo  Ceetoo'e  Boy 

iChepEVar  2to48L  S8J.  


4.30  nSHUAAY  novices'  KOHDU!  (mV  Q 2ra  M C2.11S 

1 S CAflBOT  BAT  (*T)  II  Ogle  10-11-6  

2 5-MOO  IWIMTROempQtnnC Breaks 6-1 1-6  QtoeOay 

3 R5  LAimBPS  TREASURE  (32)  Wn  S kyflttra  5-1 W A Tiny 

4 2yS2/-PPWB3HCOrrAia(3S)JQAHd  5-11-4  PWdn 

5 34  VHnLV  (30)  ft  Aloe*  7-11-6 

■ SO-OO  XH04IAIIOt3*|  H Strange  5-11-4  BPwm3* 

7 8EP-43P  LmCALBBAl (32)0 BronrtDna 6-1 M PHuBay  * 

a SWOO  PAASO»KNOC3Cf27)nflom 6-11—1  DOSuMrea 

B 401  Ulna  FRONT  (2B)  R OSoIlMn  4-1^ 1-1  BMHoOw 

TOP  FWMI nm  mn  a,  tatm  Mown  7,  tMtod  Rnwl  a. 

■ridiov  6-4  WHrty.  7-2  Unfed  FfonL  4-1  Foana  floneo.  6-1  Uuaaa'a  Tramra.  Pvaona  Knirt.  HM 
OWahCollase-  • I BOttfcrS. 

rhm  autos . Farmer  homed:  Hew  ■*.  nmne  3 ou.  soon  emuened  wh»  mu,  urn  a aw.  n 

LVBdowM (Wnnnionanet. . ..  __  ... 

IAURBT3 1HBASUM*  Fe*  eitori  to  decsH I BiaM  Ini  uni i w»sn  hnadiny  rattoy.  non  rtttoa  aed 
wnKemd  S bbl  ton  m i bn  sai  to  Chapm*  rTauawi  SaOB,  ttoBU. 

WHUIVi  HMd  up  id  Buch.  «ery  amce  3 oot  saoe  neaen  nton  Nh.  Us  IS,  B Ad  of  F4I*  (AbhH  &iHI. 

UMffm  nwim  Cto»  bb  i»a  tod  2 o*l  won  dent  won  ynehnaengsd  to  41  him  AiahtoBda  ptowiofl  ! 
UM  BnH.  HryJ. 


2*  1 O MU.  HBJ.  JUVBHLE  HDWCESF  HUOLe  470  Mn  4630 

1 51  EUHOUNK  immEL  (20)  (CD)  U Hammond  11-6  DCtoitty 

X 1560  PRHHCHPftOJlCT(20)(D) Mrs EBradtnme)  1-0  A«aK(7> 

3 P BADOt  QUEST  (9)  DNoten  10-12  HtUon) 

4 4 DflUi  BAIUN  (32)  WTurmr  10-12  AThontona 

5 3224  EDBI  DAHCBI  (B2)  (BP)  Urt  II  Reveler  10-12  PMn 

3 UOR  FIRST BfTH(B)T Dyer  10-1!  ADeUta 

7 00  pmFKTBS(nG(2B)UnM Kendal  10-12  ItosM Kandafl 

B 352  70SMBA  TALK  (B1)B  Hi»n  SMS  BlfanUgn) 

■ WHAre  SSCflETO  H MeuMer  10-12  LWyer 

^10  00  QUMNERDALE  (18)  Denys  Sonin  10-7  B Bures  (7] 

T3P  FDHM  TVSe  bnM  TVs  Mad  3,  Btan  Dancer  7,  ToahMnTaM;  8. 

IBM:  Kandyan  4 10  IS  D Oaflaghir  «-4  (M  TcoipUn*)  7 ran 

Badttav  4-6  EmohnL  The  Rebel.  7-2  Eden  Dancer.  6-1  Drum  Battle.  7-1  Taefcba  Tel*.  16-1  French  Project. 
20-1  Gumerdale. 

2^0  HFB  HUNT  CtUB  CUP  (HUMTIW  C8AMQ  Antomta  VI JKM 

1 UU5/P42-  CARnCXMMeS  (232)  (D)  Lea  Bowks  13-12-7  N Daty  (7) 

2 401A10-OMTHEOTHEHHAIIO(H1)(D)GRICIIBI<IB  13-U-7  A 0331(7) 

a «DSfr-  CANNY CHRO»CLE( 1003) UlssC Dawson 0-12-0  Mn S KotMJ(7) 

4 P00P0P-  FISH  QUAY  (263)00)  Mis  K Lamb  14-12-0  H»SU>6(7) 

3 Pacito-  SPCKH  (Ml) (D) D Fautumn  13-1>0  ABDbson(7) 

• Item*-  Robson  10-1 1-9  MnJimwnn 

T (S) 

TOP  FOfl>IT1P8<  Oa  The  Olher  Itond  B,  CeiHrlnwAn*  a. 

1685:  SgniUng  FtaN  It  1 1 « Mr  D Pntar  6-2  (H  A Ba«WB)  11  nn 

StoWtoa  10-11  On  The  Other  Hand.  ?-4  Gamcfenunn.  8-1  Maotficar  Lady,  13-1  Camy  CnrpncJe.  Soeecn. 
14-1  Ftoh  Quay. 

3. 1 O AJBNKON  SnUTHNM  NOWJCeS*  HAMBMAPCHASBan  OfiSB 
■ 1 230-320  MOMTHAVB (34) (MF) P Uortemi 7-13-0  BHartta«(3) 

2 145-11 1 SIOmyoONAL  (21)  dDCPadier  6-1 1-8  Bstnrey 

3 F8F-55U?  MOMBMO  111  MAY  (30)  JrtCrmnIJormBoo  8-11-8  PCrebeny 

4 34FF2I  MGUACCIO (20) (CD)  U KaDCUKI  8-1  t-fi  PNkna 

G 32E0FU  EXPLORE  MONDIAL  (20)  T Dyer  5-10-9  AUntM(7) 

8 322362  DOXFORO HUT (24)  ST  WXsown  13-10-0  RrKHtS) 

7 B2P4S5  LIVE  AND  LETUTC(20)  Lucrnda  nusH  12-1H  AHma  4 

TtN1  RMM  TV&  Bony  Corel  10,  Maming  In  May  8- 
1 BSGi  BagU  Maw  B 1 1 X N Doughty  1 3-2  ID  A Note)  13  ri 

BeHtag:  B-4  Morning  In  May.  0-4  Stormy  Coral.  3-1  Paglaccio.  5-1  Uonma,  16-1  Doxtotd  hut  33-1 
Emtore  Mondial.  Uve  And  Lei  Live. 


3.40  MiltlSPLiaMOH  COAa  JOCMY3’  SgLUBQ  HAHMCAP  HURDLE  2n  tSAM 
1 24f-SM  PflHCeSSMAXBE  (6)  JCHMK  7-IS-0  A Rocha  (3) 

X 0 NEUDV  DANCER  (43)  J Andrews  5-U-O  A HtoB  (3) 

3 021  UTBiLEADS  (47)  (BP)  C Fetter  6-11-1  DMwB) 

4 OUlltBe  MOMUnr  m T Dyer  7-SM1  A mm* 


Jackpot  • Ptacnpat:  Fast  ata  races. 

1 .50  DBMHB  HAMHCAP  (MV  Q 1m  31  C2£48 

101  804-1D5  CHNI  TOM  (14)  (CD)  (BF)  J Warm  4-104  C tuyn  (0)  1 1 

102  5-00540  CHOU  TAIN  |7>  ft  HMbmhud  4-8-11  Fi«ndh(7)3 

103  406000-  PWMCaBBWMAHE (147) D Eddy 4-B-8  JWmwrl 

104  06-4315  TWPBNmm (CD)  DChepnanV-M  ACMtonaB 

105  ©45-03  HAND  LOVE  (31)  JEyre  4-6-0  J Fomina  B 

106  JOS-UB  ADA!OAUO(3)(C)J  PattES  4-8-13  R Havito{5)2 

107  OBJP-65  YOOHOBBOON (33) BUcMahcm 4-6-12  5 taring 

108  00-0001  MANILLA  (fl)  [CO)  A StmelBT  4-B-K1  FtatoU 

ion  (D040-8  MHOBinMI  POUtA  (14)  C BiStafai  4-4-4  M Laanen  TB 

110  30-4543  OOIGSIB POUR (B)(C) SSowmg 6-0-4  HCwSala 7 

111  DV0GQ5  BAST  BUMS  (7)  (C)  S Gofhigs  6-6-0  FFaMy  (5)4-4 

TOP  FDBM  TlPSi  CkrTawi  B,  Hard  Leaa7,  Tingiirtog  »■ 

Betting:  3-1  Hard  Lore.  9-2  Our  Tom,  5-1  Madia.  6-1  East  Barra,  7-1  Tenvefing.  AdahuUo.  10-1  Senate 
Foie.  11  ms 

2.20  HUDSON  MVNBHANADCnONNAIDHSTAKBM  ISAM* 

201  U0-S4  HAVHMK(tfl)B  McMahon 4-6-10  atahrl 

202  44-6BW  M«ciraiaiBrr(3)j Berry  4-8-70  P Roberts (0)6» 

203  50035-  UTHG  SPBHT  (137)  J A Hama  4-8-5  - - “TIi  T 
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FA  CUP  SOCCER 


Fourth  round:  Shrewsbury  Town  0,  Liverpool  4 


Rapid  Reds  skin  tame  Shrews 


Stephen  Bierley 


AN  HOUR  after  this 
match,  and  just 
around  the  corner 
from  Gay  Meadow,  a 
memorial  service  was  held  In 
Shrewsbury  Abbey  yesterday 
afternoon  for  Edith  Pargeter. 
better  known  as  Ellis  Peters, 
chronicler  of  the  Brother  Cad- 
fael  medieval  whodunnits. 

Of  her  many  titles  A Mor- 
bid Taste  for  Bones  might 
best  he  said  to  have  summed 
up  this  match.  Liverpool  took 
the  lead  through  Collymore  in 
the  eighth  minute  and  there- 
after Town's  skeleton  was 
there  for  the  picking. 

Had  this  fourth-round  tie 
been  plaved  on  its  original 
Saturday  there  was  every 
chance  that  Liverpool  would 
have  contrived  a draw,  as 
they  have  done  so  often 
against  lowly  opposition  in 
order  to  boost  the  Anfleld 
coffers. 

But  the  insistence  by  West 
Mercia  police  that  the  game 
be  played  on  Sunday  had 
thoroughly  annoyed  the  Pre-. 
miership  "club  and  they  set 
off.  like  the  nearby  River  Sev- 
ern. in  full  spate. 

Shrewsbury  had  managed 
just  one  inconsequential 
attack.  Anthrobus  heading 
wide  from  a cross  by  Woods, 
when  Fowler  and  McMana- 
man  colluded  Tor  Collymore 
to  strike  across  Edwards  and 
in. 

This  was  not  so  much  the 
taming  os  the  maiming  of  the 
Shrews,  for  they  barely  raised 
a squeak  for  the  rest  of  a first 
half  which,  under  strikingly 
bright  skies,  took  on  that 
other  characteristic  of  the 
Shropshire  town's  mighty 
river  and  meandered. 

These  days,  notably  in  the 
Premiership,  grounds  are  fre- 
quently a third  or  more 
empty  five  minutes  before  the 
kick-off  with  the  hospitality 
rooms  still  in  full  swing.  Gay 
Meadow,  by  contrast,  was 
gun-barrel  tight  an  hour  be- 
fore the  start  with  much 
vainglorious  talk  of  the  fate 
about  to  befall  the  Reds. 

The  management  was  pa- 
tently less  confident.  Fred 
Davies  elected  for  a five-man 
midfield,  leaving  Anthrobus 
to  face  messrs  Wright  Scales, 
and  Babb  on  his  lonesome. 
Anthrobus,  tall  and  awkward, 
joined  Shrewsbury  From 
Wimbledon  but  is  no  throw- 


Home  discomfort . . . Walton  of  Shrewsbury,  far  right  hows  to  his  fate  as  he  puts  Into  his  own  netfor  Liverpool's  second  goal 
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back  to  the  John  Fashanu 
mould. 

Town  forced  corners 
throughout;  not  once  did 
Anthrobus  threaten  and, 
other  than  these  set-pieces,  no 
real  chance  came  his  way. 
Collymore's  early  goal  effec- 
tively killed  the  game  off, 
leaving  home  Hans  and  neu- 
trals alike  yearning  for  a 
Hash  of  fire;  a bit  of  old  fash- 
ioned Cup  clout 

But  it  never  really  hap- 
pened. Shrewsbury,  laudably 


enough,  looked  to  play  their 
way  through  Liverpool's  de- 
fences. Unfortunately  there 
was  no  devil  in  their  attacks. 
For  huge  chunks  of  the  match 
Liverpool  had  matters  so  easy 
that  neither  Barnes  nor 
Thomas  broke  sweat  leaving 
McManaman  to  chase  around 
like  some  overworked,  put 
upon  servant 

Had  Shrewsbury  managed 
to  equalise,  and  such 
thoughts  ware  largely  aca- 
demic, Liverpool  might  have 


found  difficulty  raising  their 
game,  for  they  had  dropped 
into  a thls-ls-easy-peasy 
groove..  I 

As  it  was  they  were  gifted  a 
second  goal  in  the  69th  min- 
ute when  Walton,  a self-con- 
fessed Liverpool  fan,  poked 
Babb’s  header,  which  posed 
no  immediate  danger,  beyond 
his  own  goalkeeper.  j 

• Walton's  mortification  was 
heightened  horribly  five  min- 
utes later  when,  with  Fowler 
in  elose  attention,  the.,  de- 


fender lost  control  and 
allowed  the  Liverpool  striker 
an  unimpeded  path  to  goaL 
' By  now  Liverpool  looked 
likely  to  score  every  time 
they  attacked,  particularly 
when  McManaman  had  the 
ball,  and  he  duly  set  up  a 
fourth  for  McAteer.  Despite 
the  margin  few  left  early, 
relishing  the  moment  mighty 
Liverpool  came  to  town. 

And  there  was  little  post- 
match bitterness,  most 
Shrewsbury-  fens . accepting 


that  their  side  had  tried  to 
play  good  football  Jmt  were 
lacking  just  a few  players  in 
the  multi-million  pound  class. 
As  in  Brother  Cadfeel’s  days, 
the  gulf  between  the  rich,  and 
the  poor  is  immense,  and  here 
was  another  dear  example  of 
the  ever-growing  schism. 
Ihrawfaury  Tam  Edwards:  Swtury. 
Waton  (Rood,  76m In),  Whteton.  WWmk 
Wood*  (Stavana,  76).  Evans.  Taylor, 
Dempsey.  BerUsy;  AftttirobuS- 
Liverpool!  James;  McAIMf,  Wright. 
Scales.  Babb.  Jones-;  McManainan. 
Thomas, 'Bamas;  CoSymora,  Fowler. 

M Bodenham  (Cornwall) 


Fifth  round:  Swindon  1,  Southampton  1 


Hard-hearted  Saints  full  of  romantic  notions 


Russell  Thomas 


THE  LATEST  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Saints  sur- 
viving while  living  dan- 
gerously swelled  the  belief 
along  the  South  Coast  that 
Southampton  can  make  real 
waves  in  the  FA  Cup. 

This  season,  after  all. 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Southampton's  sole  Cup  tri- 
umph and  the  man  who  over- 
saw that  success,  Lawrie 
McMenemy , remains  a pow- 


erful presence.  On  top  of  that 
the  team  currently  has  a 
hard-to-beat  tag. 

But  they  are  not  a side 
geared  to  conquering  swiftly 
and  in  style,  especially  with 
Matthew  Le  Tissier  remain- 
ing a peripheral  figure.  His 
contribution  against  Swindon 
was  flattered  by  Match  of  the 
Day's  TV  highlights,  even  if  it 
was  his  curving  corner  that 
provided  the  opportunity 
which  was  deftly  headed 
home  by  the  persevering  Gor- 
don Watson. 


McMenemy  declared  that  in 
this  tie  and  two  contests  with 
Crewe  Southampton  had  cap- 
tured “the  romance  and  ex- 
citement of  the  FA  Cup".  Yet 
the  conflict  at  toe  County 
Ground  rarely  caught  fire, 
suggesting  both  dubs'  ambi- 
tions bum  elsewhere:  Swin- 
don's to  regain  First  Division 
status,  Southampton's  to 
avoid  precisely  that. 

Premiership  survival, 
sweetened  by  a good  FA  Cup 
run,  would  make  for  a suc- 
cessful Southampton  season. 


That  Is  not  being  unambi- 
tious, just  realistic,  according 
to  McMenemy.  “We  are  very 
much  toe  poor  relations  in 
the  Premiership,”  said  South- 
ampton's director  of  football, 
add  ing  with  a helping  of  exag- 
geration: “Just  about  every 
team  has  got  substitutes  who 
are  worth  more  than  our  dub. 
Newcastle  bought  somebody 
the  other  week  who  cost  more 
than  our  annual  turnover."  • 
A battle  of  unequals  — but 
then  so  is  the  FA  Cup.  Swin- 
don's player-manager  Steve 


McMahon  overlooked  South- 
ampton’s dominance  for  long 
periods.  “I  didn't  see  that  gulf 
between  the  Second  Division 
and  Premiership,"  he  said. 

The  sheer  quality  of  Swin- 
don's goal,  however,  sup- 
ported his  view,  even  if  it  was 
from  their  only  meaningful 
first-half  attack.  A rippling 
movement  culminated  in 
Thorne  supplying  Horlock, 
who  delivered  a calm  shot  be- 
yond Beasanfs  right  hand. 

The  36-year-old  Beasant 
was  confronted  by  little  else 


to  test  McMenemy’s  view  that 
“there’s  been  no  better  goal- 
keeper in  toe  Premiership 
over  the  last  three  months''. 

Dlgbys  defiance  was  finally 
overcome  when  beaten  high 
inside  his  left-hand  post  by 
Watson's  headed  flick. 

SCOURS!  S window  Tom  Horlock 
{32m In).  SoHumptmi  Watson  (76). 


DJgfcy;  Alton,  Robinson, 
CUlwtMUM.  Taylor.  Borfln  (Oryadato,  eg. 
Ung  (Seagrsws.  79).  Horlock.  Gooden. 
Alltoon  (Finney.  79),  Thom*. 
Southampton!  BuMnC  Dodd.  Hal], 
Montani.  Banall  (Msafcell.  62).  La  Healer. 
Maglltoa.  Wlddrlngton,  Charlton, 
ahtppertoy.  Watson. 

R Hart  (Darlington). 


Premiership:  Middlesbrough  1 , Bolton  Wanderers  4 


Rotten  Boro  lose  Robson  the  Riverside  vote 


Cynthia  Bateman 


THERE  were  29.354  in  toe 
Riverside  Stadium  at 
the  kick-off.  By  the  end 
the  place  looked  deserted 
with  barely  a quarter  of  the 
crowd  left,  and  a good  propor- 
tion of  those  wen?  happy  Wan- 
derers' Tans.  Twenty  minutes 
before  the  final  whistle.  Mid- 
illesbrough  supporters  began 


voting  with  their  feet  as 
Bryan  Robson’s  side  were  hu- 
miliated in  a fitful  match  with 
eight  players  booked. 

"Relegation  has  not  crossed 
my  mind."  said  Robson  after 
his  side  had  lost  to  the  bottom 
club.  It  was  Boro's  eighth  con- 
secutive league  defeat,  equal- 
ling an  U-year-old  club 
record. 

“Can  we  play  you  every 
week?"  chanted  the  gleeful 
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MARCH  ISSUE  ON  SALE  NOW 

Bolton  supporters  as  the  Lan- 
cashire side  recorded  their 
first  away  win  of  the  season. 

“The  silly  mistakes  that  are 
costing  us  goals  have  got  to 
stop."  said  Robson.  “We 
gifted  them  the  second  and 
third  goals  with  schoolboy  de- 
fensive errors.” 

He  hopes  that  a work  per- 
mit allowing  toe  Brazilian 
full-back  Branco  to  play  next 
week  will  help  to  rectify  that, 
but  has  to  face  two  more 
weeks  without  Juninho,  who 
is  on  Olympic  duty  with 
Brazil. 

Bolton  called  Boro’s  huff 
and  bluff  in  toe  first  10  min- 
utes when  Sellers  and  Curcic 
combined  to  produce  a shot 
which  Walsh's  one-handed 
stop  allowed  Blake  to  sweep 


in  on  the  rebound  for  his  first 
goal  in  nine  appearances 
since  his  £1.5  million  move 
from  Sheffield  United.  , 

Middlesbrough  were  unfor- 
tunate not  to  equalise  whan 
Fjortofts  deft  back  heel  beat 
the  goalkeeper,  but  was 
scooped  off  the  line  by  Green. 
Encouraged,  Boro  attacked 
and  Pollock  played  a one-two 
with  Fjortoft  and  took  the 
return  past  Branagan  far  his 
first  goal  of  toe  season. 

But  Bolton  regained  the 
lead  when  Coleman,  a former 
Middlesbrough  player  back 
after  a long  absence  with  a 
broken  leg.  produced  a classic 
header  from  Thompson's  cor- 
ner. Blake  and  Curcic  than 
produced  the  knock-out  com- 
bination which  saw  De  Frei- 


tas score  Bolton’s  third  just 
after  the  hour.  Robson  sent  on 
two  attackers,  Hendrie  and 
Moore,  for  Whelan  and  OHal- 
loran,  only  to  see  Bolton  In- 
stantly exploit  the  gaps.  Lee, 
with  a superb  left-foot  shot, 
scored  Bolton’s  fourth. 

“We  want  five,"  chanted 
the  Bolton  supporters  as  Boro 
fens  left  in  droves.  “They  had 
every  right  to  have  a go  at  us. 
The  players  owe  them  a better 
performance  than  that,"  said 
Robson. 

ICOmHi  WMlHknutb  Pollock 
OOrrUn).  Baton  fnkm  BUM  (IT), 
Custodian  (44).  D*  FroKsa  (62).  LM  (72). 
lain  Miu  uy gtw  wtitb;  pmtsm  (wtiyto, 
IM).  Vfcfcare.  Wholan  (Moor*.  70).  Morris,. 
Cox,  OXaHoran  (Handrto.  TO),  Pollock. 
Bamiby. -tflgMtt.  Hortoft 
PoH—  Wmiknni  Branagan;  Groan. 
Pairetasak.  Catoraan.  Phillips,  Lao.  Circle. 
Sellers,  Thompson,  Do  Frattaa,  Biota, 
htom  P Damon  {LonoMf). 


Sheffield  Wednesday  1 , Queens  Park  Rangers  3 

Barker  gives  Rangers  something  to  bite  on 


In  Ross 


AND  SO,  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment Rangers  stood  con- 
demned by  their  own  inepti- 
tude, a light  flickers  Into  life 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Even  if  a deserved,  victory, 
which  halted  a sequence  of 
seven  straight  League  defeats, 
should  prove  nothing  more 
than  a diversion,  hope  has 
been  partially  renewed. 

Rangers’  manager  Ray  Wil- 
kins, while  content  to  discuss 
the  damaging  implications  of 
his  club's  impending  cost-cut- 
ting exercise,  was  not  foolish 
enough  to  indulge  in  mean- 
ingless boasts.  That  was  left 
to  Simon  Barker  who,  despite 
two  goals  on  Saturday  and 
eight  years  of  diligent  service 


in  Shepherds  Bush,  is  to  be 
cast  aside  thte  summer. 

‘They  aren't  going  to  offer 
me  a new  contract  so  all  I can 
try  and  do  is  make  sure  I 
leave  toe  club  In  the  Premier- 
ship." he  said.  “We  have  -got 
to  be  looking  to  win  eight  of 
our  last  u matches."  ; 

Rangers  were  a mite  too 
smart  for  the  Yorkshlremen 
who  are  now  deceiving  where, 
once  they  flattered:  Although 
capitulation  seemed  highly 
probably  after  Graham.  Hyde 
had  prodded  Wednesday  in 
front,  Rangers  refused  to 
yield  for  once.  The  emergence 
of  this  stubborn  gtreak  offers 
them  the  best  chance  of 
survival. 

With  a point  to  prove. 
Barker  was  mesmerising.  So. 
too,  albeit  fleetzngly,  was  Sin- 


clair, a player  who  may  also 
start  next  season  in  different 
colours.  Having  pulled  his 
side  level  with  a thumping 
header  from  Quasbie’s  cross 
from  the  left,  Barker  provided- 
toe  afternoon's  abiding  mem- 
ory with  a Wllkins-llke  gem  of 

a chip  in  the  second  half. 

The  game  was  dead  but  sub- 
stitute Gregory  Goodridge 
was  permitted  the  last  word 
— in  feet,  a raucous  belly 
laugh  — with  a third  goal 
direct  from  a comer. 

8CO«m»  Shouted  Wsifcisritoji  Hyde 
21mm.  ant  Barkar  (XL  87)  Goodridg* 
188). 

SBwfflald  WiditMdayi  Pressman; 
Atfwrton,  weal.  Walker.  Nolan.  D*grys*. 

Hyde  (Bright  76}.  Stetanwrtc.  Waddle. 
WMHngtam,  Kovaecvte. 

OPR:  Sommer;  BaKMay.  Maddbt.  Yalta, 
Brevet  hnpay  {Goodridge  si).  Barter, 
Holloway.  Oveahle.  Gallon  (Allen  65), 
Sinclair. 

PDurttn  (Portend). 


Bums  seeks 
Hearts  fire 


Patrick  (Merm 


TOMMY  BURNS,  the  Celtic 
manager,  could  mount  an- 
other rescue  operation  by  tak- 
ing the  Hearts  striker  John 
Robertson  to  Parkhead. 

Burns  has  already  proved  a 
powerful  restorative  for  play- 
ers such  as  Tosh  ‘McKinlay 
-ami  John  Hughes,  signed  for 
moderate  fees  from  Hearts 
and  Falkirk  respectively,  and 
now  making  valuable  contri- 
butions to  a toam  phaTIwiging 
for  league  and  Cup. 

' Robertson,  31,  would  proba- 
bly cost  Burns  less  than 
£500,000.  Tbs  former  Scotland 
player  is  out  of  favour  at 
Hearts  and  was -a' substitute 
in  their  Scottish  Cup  tie  at 
Kilmarnock  on  Saturday.  - - 

Celtic  had  no  need  of 
Robertson  to  see  off  Raith 
Rovers  in  toe  fourth  round  of 
toe  Cup,  bid  toe  striker’s 
present  dub  looked  better 
after  be. came  on  In  toe  70th 
minute  at  Kilmarnock. 

Berry  scored  Hearts’  win- 
ner io  minutes  later,  their 
opener  from  Ritchie  having 
been  equalised  by  Anderson. 

Thom  and  Donnelly  were 
toe  providers  In  a 2-0 'victory 
at  Celtic  Park  which,  took  toe. 

holders  into  Aw  quat+er-fin- 

als.  There  they  were  joined  by 
Aberdeen  — 2-0  winners  at 
Stirling  Albion  through  Wl»- 

dass  and  Shearer  — ami 
Rangers,  who  had  qualified 
fix*  the  last  eight  by  beating  '; 
Clyde  4-1  two  days  earlier. 

Third  Division  Caledonian 
Thistle,  who  won  1-4  at  Sten- 
housemuir,  were  given  a 
home  quarter-final  against 
Rangers. 

. Celtic  are  at  home  to  Dun- 
dee United.  Hearts  away  to  St 
-Johnstone,  and  Aberdeen 
home  to  the  winners  of  the 
replay  between  Airdrie  and 
Forfer,  who  drew  2-2  at  toe 

first  attempt  ' 


Fifth  round 

Huddersfield  2,  Wimbledon  2 

Kinnear’s  men 

seize  moment 


Commentary 


Dayid  Lacey 


BRUDDERSFORD  is 
not  what  it  was.  For 
Priestley’s  grey- 
green  tide  of  doth 
i^ipg  angnrghig  from  moun- 
tainous terraces  read  an  or- 
derly  stream  of  tail-lights 
flowing  gently  from  a Welle- 
iian  Htadima  which  looks,  as 
if  It  might  head  bade  to  Mars 
at  any  moment. 

Some  things,  however,  do 
not  change.  Huddersfield 
won  toe  FA  Cop  in  1922  and 
have  spent  the  last  74  years 
suffering  the  felse  dawns  and 
shattered  dreams  that  are 
the  competition’s  stock-in- 
trade. 

On  Saturday,  just  as 
Mutch’s  late  penalty  for 
Preston  defeated  them  late  in 
extra-time  in  the  1938  final, 
so  a header  in  stoppage  time 
from  BtaAn  denied  the  pres- 
ent team  its  bit  of  history.  A 
replay  at  Wimbledon  still 

gves  Brian  Horton's  emerg- 
g First  Division  side  the  op- 
portunity bf  a place  in  the 
quarter-finals  but  Hudders- 
field wilJ  surety  never  have  a 
better  chaooce  than  leading 
2-0  with  25  minutes  to  go. 

"It’s  a cruel  game,"  said 
Horton,  truthfully  if  nnori- 
ginaDy.  He  consoled  himself 
with  the  thought  that.  “IT  the 
players  are  down  after  fell- 
ing to  beat  a Premier  League 
side,  then  we’re  certainly  get- 
ting somewhere,"  and  added 
that  an  the  whole,  it  had 
been  a fitir  result 
Certainly  Wimbledon  did 

not  deso-ve  to  lose,  and  be- 
fore half-time  created 
enough  chances  to.  deprive 
the  opposition  of  even  half  a 
hope.  They  also  bit  the  cross- 
bar twice  in  the  space  of  six 
wtniriw,  Tjjftnhardaen  with  a 
30-yard  shofr Harford  with.  a. 
dose-range  header. 

Howeve^.theFACuplsuot 
about  fairness,  logic  or  the 
better  team  winning,  it  Is 
about  seizing  the  moment 
and  riding  your  lock  when 
the  saddle  girth  Is  slipping 
and  the  horse  is  starting  to 
go  lame. 

i-  Wimbledon  built  their  rep- 
utation on  staying  in  the  Cop 
against  rising  odds.  Their 
gutsy  performances  against 
Leeds  United  in  1975  set  the 
tone  for  their  umunknIhlB 
progress  through  the 
leagues,  topped  off  by  the 
eventual  winning  of  the  FA 
Cup  in  1988,  and  it  was  this 
lingering  spirit  of  indefeflga- 
bility  which  saved  than  at 
the  Alfred  McAlpine 
Stadium. 

Joe  Ktanear’s  team  are 
having  a difficult  season  in 
the  Premiership  and  may  yet 


find  themselves  ba^at  Hud- 
dersffeld  in  the  Endsleigh 
League  the  next  time  round. 

But  not  if  » 

respond  to  adversity  with  a 
readiness  to  attack  on  a 

broad,  . 

As  a game  of  football  thus 

tie  was  less  than  distin- 
guished. Priestley  would 

have  found  art  only  ha  the 

singular  outlines  of  concrete 
and  steel  which  haw  been 
woven  into  the  Yorkshire 
landscape,  while  the  conflict 
was  often  a matter  of  blunt 
swords  and  dud  shells. 

Neither  team  defended 
with  much  competence-  Hud- 
dersfield lacked  height  at  the 
back  and  while  Francis,  their 
goalkeeper,  made  up  with 
Mind  courage  for  what  be 
lacked  in  judgment  ft  was 
precisely  this  blindness 
which  led  to  Wimbledon  s 
late  equaliser. 

If  Wimbledon  are  relegated 
it  wm  be  because  of  the  sort 
of  errors  in  defence  Hudders- 
field punished  with  alacrity. 
The  first  after  seven  min- 
utes, saw  Rowe  accept  a free 
kick  from  Mabel  and  turn 
away  from  Perry  before  scor- 
ing with  an  unexceptional 
shot  which  still  slipped 
underneath  Sullivan.  The 
second,  three  minutes  after 
half-time,  found  Cowan  un- 
marked as  he  beaded  in  from 
Reid’s  comer. 

Throughout  the  match  the 
principal  difference  between 
the  sides  lay  in  the  quality  of 
Wimbledon's  centres.  But  for 
Kinnear’s  decision  to  use 
Harford,  still  one  of  the  best 
target  men  in  the  Premter- 
ship,  in  a withdrawn  position 
on  file  right  Huddersfield’s 
fete  might  have  been  settled 
in  the  opening  half-hour. 

As  it  was  the  64th-gnlnnte 
replacement  of  Holdsworth 
with  Clarke  immediately 
threw  Wimbledon  a lifeline 
when  Ekukn  headed  in  the 
latter’s  cross  in  the  65th.  A 
second  header  from  Ekokn, 
after  Francis  had  flailed 
wfldly  and  vainly  at  Kimble's 
comer,  brought  Btaddexsfield 
to  unlovely  Setourst  Park. 

Before  then  Horton’s  play- 
ers have  home  league  games 
against  Charlton  and  Crystal 
Palrce  which  will  have  a 
strong  bearing  on  their 
chances 'Of  promotion,  or  at 
least  a place  in  the  play-offs. 
TO  be  brutally  frank,  how- 
ever, Huddersfield's  stadium 
WUUld  6™  more  iii<Jinrtirm 
to  the  Premiership  next  sear 
son  than  their  present  team, 
which  is  good  at  this  level 
but  would  surely  be  afflicted 
by  vertigo  if  they  went  up. 


Item  (7mtnl. 
Cowan  (48).  WboMadau  Btoku  2 (65.  SO). 
Hudd*rafl«l«U  Francis:  Jenkins 

(Colons, 73),  Stnnott  Gray.  Cowan.  Reid, 
Make).  Bullock.  Dalton.  Rows.  Boom. 
WimModon:  Sullivan:  Cunningham. 
Reeves,  Ferry. . Klmoie.  Harford.  Earle. 
Leonhardaen.  Holdsworih  (Ciarke.64). 
Bcofcu.  Qayts  (EimJI.75). 

P Alcocfc  (Ratttnll). 


Nell  Rob  bison 


Premiership:  Chelsea  1 , West  Ham  2 

Hammers  hail  the  slimmer, 
fitter,  aggro-free  Dicks 

slotted  in  alongside  Rieper 
and  Bilic  in  a revamped  cen- 
tral defence,  pinged  the  ball 
around  with  dropdead  accu- 
racy and  then  pressed  for- 
ward to  score  West  Ham's 
equaliser,  outjumping  two  de- 
fenders to  head  Dani’s  comer 
past  Hitchcock. 

That  goal  — and  William- 
son's winner  which  also  came 
via  a cross  — said  much 
about  Chelsea's  problems. 
Their  middle  continues  to  be 
undone  front  and  back,  where 
the  defence  never  recovered 
from  Newton  breaking  a leg. 

In  attack  there  were  no  ex- 
cuses. Wise  and  Peacock  both 
broke  free  but  failed  to  beat 
Milclasko  and  Furlong  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  solo 
one-two  in  which  he  fell  over 
and  hoofed  the  ball  20  yards 
too  high.  What  must  Gullit 
think  of  such  nonsense? 

The  Dutchman  remains  the 
one  constant  in  Chelsea's  un- 
predictable season.  He  sus- 
tains the  excellence  which  his 
team-mates  seem  to  reserve 
for  Newcastle.  ‘They’ve  got  to 
learn  to  do  it  every  week,” 
said  Glenn  Hod  die,  obviously 
wondering  how  the  mood  will 
take  them  against  Grimsby 
on  Wednesday.  They  must  be 
maddening  to  manage. 

yowawh  Cfcrt— re  Peacock  (Bmin). 
Wut  Kw  Dtohs  (82).  WHJbumon  (72), 
Chelsea:  Nlfchcock;  Clarke.  Gullit 
PeyoeK_VW»a,  fWij.  Newtoii  (Sinclair! 
ft-  Pwrescu.  Ptwtan.  Duberry. 

STT*  "ST  ,WWo-SB  ***■  RJeoer. 

S1*  BWwb.  WUUamsSn 

Mugtws.  Dan)  (CotftQ.  65).  Dowle. 

— G WMsitJ  (Worthing). 


IT  always  comes  as  a sur- 
prise to  interview  Julian 
Dicks,  whose  Bristol  burr 
sounds  ill-suited  to  an  Alf 
Garnett  barnet  Surely  real 

men  drop  their  aitches. 

But  there  has  always  been 
more  to  Dicks  than  meets  the 
ear  and  tins  season  it  is  not 
only  his  vowels  which  have 
been  clipped.  He  has  now 
gone  nine  games  without  a 
yellow  card  and  even  the  tab- 
loids have  stopped  referring 
to  him  in  Psycho-babble. 

Harry  Redknapp  claims 
part  of  the  credit  by  implor- 
ing Dicks  not  to  get  himself 
booked  before  the  start  of 
every  game  and  the  player 
has  responded  by  curbing  his 
militant  tendencies. 

On  Saturday  he  was  merci- 
lessly booed  — as  he  is  at 
most  away  grounds  — and  yet 
he  kept  perfect  composure 
even  when  clattered  by  Gullit 
“There  were  people  in  the 
dub  who  had  written  Him  off 
and  didn’t  want  him  back,” 
said  Redknapp.  who  sold  him 
to  and  then  bought  him  from 

Liverpool.  “He  had  a bad 

knee  Injury  and  the  specialist 

said  it  could  go  any  time,  but 
he  never  misses  a day's  train- 
ing and  is  always,  first  one  out 
there.  He’s  a changed  boy,  a 
lot  fitter,  slimmer  and  no 


He  is  also  immensely  versa- 
tile! Against  Chelsea.  Dicks 


Ireland  gripped  by  new  crisis 


THE  Republic  of  Ireland, 
who  have  yet  to  finalise 
the  -details  of  Mick  McCar- 
thy’s succession  to  Jack 
Chariton,  were  thrown  into 
farther  turmoil  over  the 
weekend  as  Sean  Connolly, 
the  Football  Association,  of 
Ireland’s  chief  executive 
resigned,  writes  Qpntfiia  Bate- 
man. Connolly,  47,  who  had 
been  with  the  FAX  for  five 

years,  is  the  latest  casualty  in 

- shake-up  at  Merrion  Square 


following  Charlton's  forced 
resignation. 

The  FATs  president  Louis 
Kilcoyne  and  his  executive  of- 
ficers are  already  at  logger- 
heads  with  McCarthy  over 
their  refusal  to  allow  him  to 
name  Ian  Evans,  his  former 
assistant  at  Mill  wall,  as  his 
No.  2 and  have  yet  to  name  a 
manager  for  the  Under-2ls  to 
replace  Maurice  Setters,  who 
is  in  dispute  with  them  overa 
compensation  claim. 


1 . 
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FA  CUP SOCCER 


Fifth  round:  Ipswich  1 , Aston  Villa  3 

Villa  pass 
through  in 
third  gear 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Skiing 


Martin  Thorpe 


AT  THE  start  of  the 
season  it  would  have 
been  surprising  if 
Aston  Villa  were  to 
reach  Wembley.  Now  H would 
be  a surprise  if  they  do  not. 

On  Saturday  night  theirs 
was  the  only  name  .in  the 
sixth-round  draw  of  the  Cup 
after  a dizzying  four  days  in 
which  they  also  put  them- 
selves in  pole  position  to  win 
Wednesday’s  Coca-Cola  Cup 
semi-final  following  that  first- 
leg  draw  at  Arsenal. 

The  measure  of  a good  side 
is  not  just  being  able  to  defeat 
your  peers,  but  your  subordi- 
nates too.  Although  Ipswich 
seemed  to  offer  the  classic 
Cup  banana-skin.  Villa 
stepped  over  it  imperiously. 

So  thorough  was  Villa’s 
canter  it  reinforced  the  grow- 
ing view  that  here  is  a side  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  the 
best  to  wear  the  claret  and 
blue  since  Ron  Saunders'  col- 
ourful title  winners  of  1981 . 

Ipswich  were  runners-up 
that  season.  Now.  while 
George  Burley  toils  to  lift  his 
side  into  the  First  Division 
play-offs.  Brian  Little  has  pro- 
duced a team  which  is  proba- 
bly just  a second  goalsoorer 
short  of  launching  a credible 
title  challenge. 

On  paper  Ipswich  were  no 
pushovers.  They  had  only  lost 
one  of  their  previous  14 
games,  are  the  First  Div- . 
ision’s  leading  goalscorers 
and  they  defeated  Blackburn 
at  Ewood  Park  in  the  third 
round.  But  paper  and  the 
Portman  Road  mud-flats  are 
two  different  surfaces.  Villa 
started  positively,  scored 
early  and.  without  ever  leav- 


ing third  gear,  cruised  to 
victory. 

All  credit  to  Ipswich  for  opt- 
ing to  try  and  trade  passes. 
Villa  were  simply  better  at  it 

Draper  again  demonstrated 
the  class  which  must  put  him 
dose  to  an  England  cap. 
Wright  roved  down  the  left 
with  his  usual  menace,  the 
three-man  defence  did  not 
miss  McGrath  and  Yorks  con- 
tinued his  goalscoring  spree. 

It  was  all  but  over  after  19 
minutes.  First  Draper’s  25- 
yard  shot  whistled  past  the 
Ipswich  keeper  Wright  then 
10  minutes  later  Yorke 
headed  in  from  close  range. 
The  home  side  did  not  lie 
down.  Bosnich  had  to  push 
over  a shot  from  Milton  and 
another  from  Scowcroft  be- 
fore Mason  blasted  just  wide. 

But  Villa  never  lost  their 
grip-  Milosevic  wasted  two 
chances  before  Taylor  made  it 
three  with  a glancing  header, 
and  though  Mason  scored  a 
consolation  goal  six  minutes 
from  time  Milosevic  had  by 
then  managed  to  carve  out 
and  waste  two  more  sparkling 
opportunities. 

With  a thigh  injury  ruling 
I Tommy  Johnson  out  for 
Wednesday  Milosevic  needs 
to  improve  his  finishing,  and  ' 
quickly.  For  if  Villa’s  season 
should  falter  for  want  of 
goals,  the  big  striker  might  be 
holding  more  than  his  head  In 
his  hands  if  the  Holte  End 
ever  get  hold  of  him. 

SCORERS:  Ipawfobt  Mason  (04m In). 
Aston  VOfan  Diaper  (9),  Yorks  (IS).  Taylor 
(55). 

Ipwtdi:  R Wright;  Slocfcwall  fUhlenoeefc. 
78).  Sedglejr.  Mowbray.  Thomson.  Tartcco. 
union.  Wlllioms.  Mason.  Scowcrott. 
Marshall. 

Aston  VHa:  Boanlch:  Charles.  Ehtogu, 
Southgate.  Sauinion.  A WrighL  Draper 
(McGrath.  T6).  Townsend.  Johnson 
(Taylor.  13).  Milosevic.  Yorks. 

IMtsraei  S Lodge  (Barnsley). 


Spurs  look  to  Cup  veterans 


David  Howells  could 
return  to  bolster  Totten- 
ham hopes  in  tonight’s  FA 
Cup  fifth-round  game  at  Not- 
tingham Forest 
The  28-year-old  midfielder 
— one  of  only  two  survivors 
from  the  Spurs  team  that  beat 
Forest  to  lift  the  Cup  in  1991 
— has  missed  the  last  ll 


Weekend  results 

Soccer 

FA  CUP 
Fourth  round 

Shrewsbury  (0)  O Urarpm*  ID  4 

7.753  Collymore  8.  Walton  W (og) 

Fowler  75.  McAtoet  W 
(Liverpoot-’Chartton  away  to  Leads  Utd/ 
Port  Vale) 

Fifth  round 

■Ban  Utd  ID  2 Ban  C (1)  1 

Cantina  38  iperil  Rosier  it 

Sharpe  77  «.69C 

I Man  UO  home  to  SwtodwvSouttwnvpiDnl 

H udders) m- W ft  Wimbledon  2.  Ipswich  1. 
Aston  Villa  3:  Swindon  1.  Southampton  1. 
REPLAYS  OATO  Wed,  Mb  28c  Wimble- 
don V Hudderellteo  (7.45).  Southampton  v 
Swindon  (7.30) 

FA  CARUNO  PREMIERSHIP:  Chelsea  1. 
Wnai  Ham  ft.  MtodtostNough  1.  Bolton  4. 
Shut!  Wol  1.  OPR  3 

P W 0 L F A Pt» 

Newcastle  . 25  19  3 3 46  20  SO 

Man  (ltd  26  IS  6 5 47  29  SI 

Liverpool  28  M 7 5 SO  22  4S 

Aston  USA 25  13  6 6 34  18  45 

Tottenham  . .18  11  9 8 33  56  42 

Stock  town.  26  12  5 9 40  28  41 

Areetnd. . . 26  11  6 7 34  25  41 

Everton  26  11  7 8 39  20  40 

Nottna  Fond  28  W 10  6 35  36  40 

Cheteen  ...  - 27  10  9 B 31  28  39 

Leeds.  . ..  - 26  W L 10  31  37  33 

West  Ham  26  10  5 11  29  36  35 

HkhSeelw-eugh  & * 6 12  28  37  23 

Shafl  Wed 26  7 8 11  36  43  SB 

Southampton  ..25  5 10  10  25  3B  25 

WlmMeden 26  8 0 14  36  S2  24 

Country  ■ - 26  5 8 15  33  49  24 

Haw  Chy.  . ..  26  6 6 14  16  36  24 

QPfl 27  6 3 18  22  41  21 

Bolton ...  - 27  4 4 19  28  55  IS 


games  with  a knee  injury. 

The  other  member  of  the 
Cup-winning  side  is  Gary 
Mabbutt,  who  came  through  a 
reserve  outing  against  Mill- 
wall  in  midweek.  He  may  also 
return  in  place  of  Dozzeil. 

Forest  are  likely  to  retain 
Silenzi  and  Campbell  up  front 
with  Roy  on  the  bench. 


ENDELBOH  LCAOUE  Find  DMskm 

Charlton  1.  Shell  Uld  1:  C Palace  4,  Wal- 
ton) 0.  Grimsby  0.  Reading  Ol  Leicester  1. 
Pori  Vale  1:  Luton  1.  Mllhtraii  a Norwich  2. 
Wolverhampton  3;  Portsmouth  2.  Sunder- 
land t.  Southend  1.  Derby  i Stoke  1.  B'T- 
m Ingham  O.  wed  Brom  1.  Tranmera  1. 

P W O L F A FH 

Derby 30  15  10  6 48  32  SS 

Cberttan-- 29  13  11  5 42  30  50 

Stoke 29  12  9 8 41  34  45 

Huddersfield.....  29  12  9 6 38  32  49 

Swdertand  . — 39  11  12  6 33  25  49 

1 

Bmidb  29  1 1 *10  ’ 's'  40  44  43 

Lofateetar 29  10  11  8 43  40  41 

lNE-aE- 32  10  11  11  31  40  4k 

■pewicb 28  10  10  8 60  41  40 

Portsmouth 32  10  10  12  50  EO  40 

Norwich  ..  31  10  9 12  42  40  *S 

Hrmtogbam 28  10  9 8 38  38  *3 

Crystal  Palaoe.  . 28  9 12  7 36  33  fifi 

Orbwby- » 9 12  9 35  37  *• 

TTanmere 29  9 9 11  38  34  39 

tltoeliHUMn  20  8 11  10  38  38  35 

CHilhem 28  8 11  9 37  31  35 

Luton 29  9 8 12  29  40  35 

Roadfctg  79  7 12  10  33  38  33 

Pert  Vale 29  7 11  11  34  41  33 

Short  Utd 31  7 10  14  38  48  31 

West  Brom 29  8 5 16  34  49  29 

Watford. 28  6 10  13  30  40  *5 


World 
beaten  by 
a Street 

John  Samuel  in 

Sierra  Nevada  sees 
the  American  woman 
reign  in  Spain 


MANY  Americans 
think  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada mountains  are 
in  the  United  States.  Maybe 
from  today  they  will  think 
again  after  Picabo  Street 
streaked  down  the  Veleta 
course  in  the  Spanish 
mountains  yesterday,  her 
speed  touching  SOmph,  to 
win  the  women’s  downhill 
in  the  world  champion- 
ships here. 

Outrageously  Street,  who 
completed  the  course  in 
lmin  54.06sec,  then  an- 
nounced “I  am  the  new  [Al- 
berto] Toraba”,  and  she 
meant  every  word  of  it. 
Tomba  won  ll  slalom  and 
giant  slalomslast  year  to 
win  the  World  Cup  overall. 

Street.  24,  last  year  tri- 
umphed in  six  of  nine 
downhills,  five  running,  to 
become  the  first  American 
to  win  the  World  Cup. 

Here  she  took  a chance 
with  the  tightest  of  lines  at 
the  top  to  work  every  bit  of 
the  gliders'  course  and 
carry  her  winning  speed 
| through  to  the  finish. 

Katja  Seizinger  of  Ger- 
many. who  beat  Street  into 
second  place  at  the  Lille- 
hammer  Olympics,  fitiishpri 
second  in  1.54.63. 

Seizinger  has  trained  for 
all  disciplines  and  in  the  ; 
1995  World  Cup  finals  fin- 
ished a narrow  second  to 
Vreni  Schneider,  now  i 
retired,  in  a cliffb anger. 

Street,  determinedly  try- 
ing to  be  all  things  to  all 
maidens,  said  the  German’s 
silver  medal  was  a great 
result  since  it  was  not  her 
sort  of  course. 

Tomba  flies  in  today  com- 
plete with  his  entourage  in 
readiness  for  the  giant  sla- 
lom on  Friday  and  Sun- 
day’s slalom,  the  conclud- 
ing event.  The  triple  gold 
and  double  silver  medallist 
of  three  Olympics  is  almost 
certain  to  retire  after  the 
Sestriere  world  champion- 
ships next  season. 

Now  Street  who  claims 
she  is  able  to  express  her 
emotion  and  joy  of  skiing  in 
Tomba’s  way.  is  hoping  to 
be  an  ambassador  for  the 


Port  Vote.. 
Short  Utd.. 


BoHm'  ..  - 27  4 4 19  28  55  15 

CM  VAUXHALL  COWSRENCEi  BriXTO- 
piove  1 mkcimNcM  ft  Dag  & Red  4.  Sia- 
lybndfld  1.  Hodnestord  2.  Bath  1.  Moie- 
corn  bo  7.  AltrlncJum  0;  Norlh«r*ch  1. 
Halflat  I Runcorn  0.  FamborotfOH  3. 
Slough  1.  Kettering  ft  Southport  2.  WaHng 
5.  Sicuctisg*  1.  Gateshead  1:  Tettord  T. 
Pore.  0.  Welling  8 KMMef  minster  0 te* 
Ing  itandhiBc:  1.  Stevenage  (P25  <=**51. 

2 UaccteesiwW  1 28-551:  3 Hednoslort 
(XS-Si) 

UN  ISO  NO  LEAGUE:  Prandon  Accring- 
ton Stmtev  2 Gawwoorougn  i:  Bwwp 
Auckland  l Bat  row  5.  Chortey  5.  Boston  1. 
Cclwyn  Bay  3.  Boston  Utd  1:  Dtoytoden  i. 
SpermymMX  1 Ernies  1. 

GuBetoy  1.  Knowsloy  U Hyde  UW  *.  Frich- 

hl  l.  Lech  Tn  1 Blyin  Spartans  a Marine 

2 Wrtton  Alh  1:  Mattock  0.  Bamber  Bridge 

t 1 1 n alan  Jl  tgai  1.  Barnbor  Bridge 

.P».  Pts50l.  2.  HjrOO  (58-54):  3.  Sancrji 
gb-ig,  nnb  Aahton  DU  5 NetoorfmW  0. 

A morion  LR  3.  Bradford  PA  1.  ConO»«  to" 
Tn  I.  LnncJnler  C V Fleekwod  1.  Farsiey 
Celtic  3.  Gt  Har Ktood  Tn  2.  Harrogate  Tn  3: 
GiL-lnj  0.  Curzon  Ashton  5;  Leigh  i.  Worfc- 
s, in  in  i.  RadclKte  Br»  i AHreton  Tn  ft 
Whiltev  Bay  2 Warrington  Tn  1;  WdrWng- 
lon  1.  Ejawtooo  Tn  2. 

Ids  UEAOUS  kwwrtn  Bromley  ft  Bm- 
cham  Wood  1.  Dulwich  1 Enlteld  i:  Hw- 
row  Borough  3.  Grays  0.  Hendon  0.  Cfterr- 
£7  "gMatesev  2.  Hltown  i:  PurWwt  2. 
Carsnaimn  l.  Sutton  UM  0.  St  Albans  1. 
Walton  8 Hwshjm  0 Hayos  1;  Worth mo  ft 

Bishop  I.  Storaoid  t:  Yeadlng  0 Aytcatxgy 
ft  ytowI  1 . King*  ton  tan  1 Ueedtog  stend- 
tog«  t.  Enlidd  tPCfl  Pt955).  2.  St 

ft  Dulwich  (35-55L  Flrrti  Akl«- 
snot  Tn  3 Staines  Tn  3.  Barking  t.Wo- 

h. nnhem  Tn  3:  Basingstoke  Tn  2.  Maiden- 
head Utd  ft  Billencay  Tn  ft  Leyton 
ponnam  ft  Bog  nor  Reg&  Tn  2.  Abtngdon 
in  ft  Chesham  Utd  3.  Wnmbtey  ft  Marlow 

i.  Borknamstcd  Tn  i:  Ruiatlp  Manor  ft 
Tnanie  Did  ft  Uxbridge  1.  Hej  bridge  Swifts 
n.  Whyictoalo  3.  Barton  Rvra  3 Ito*- 
■imufi  Tooling  8 Mitcham  Uld  u Oxtort  C. 
Swoomk  Convey  island  5.  tagware  Tn  ft 
ChnBont  St  Fetor  1.  Saffron  Walden  Tn  I 
Chdchunl  0.  Mamoton  1 Colder  Row  ft 
Dortuno  i.  Home!  Hompswad  0.  Bamwwl 
Am  n.  HimgertoriJ  Tn  2.  LtMtherhead  s 
TiiDuiv  ft  Snftord  Tn  ft  Ware  ft  Eghflm  Tn 
1 witn.tm  Tn  1.  Mot  PdK*  l.WhtertwTn 

3 Crovdon  4.  T1*W  Qimber^  Tn  I.  Har- 

to*  Tn  3.  Clapton  2.  Lowes  ft  Eos  Ttiur- 
rock  Utd  a.  Hertford  Tn  T Hortiam  . 
Fiackwali  Hth  3.  Kingstwiy  tn  Souttall 
ft  Lointiton  Tn  ft  Tiln®  T« 

Cold  1.  Wealdsiano  3.  Harpltold  UM  ," 

^SfTanttoid  Utd  3 Osobr  a*  ft  ; 
Be  (p  n»  Tn  ft  Lnmreodfle  ft  6r|flB  Tn  ft 
Armm.no*  W«  ftl MM*  0.  tellby  MW  ^ 
Hjtfioto  Main 8.  SRrthHdas  HucWMirnS; 
ivnapj  Utd  1 Osset!  Tn  0 ClaasnouV^" 
wen  ft  FKhC'teg  Tl>  2.  G«9o  Tn  ft  Stocks- 
bndgr  PS  4 ArnOd  Tn  2 


hand  Btvteton:  Bournemouth  1.  Black- 
pool ft  Brentford  ft  Bristol  C ft  Brighton  ft 
Cibwb  2:  Bristol  Rvre  1.  Rotherham  ft 
Burnley  3.  York  3.  Chesterfield  3. 
Wycombe  i.  Oxford  Utd  3.  Walsall  ft  Peter- 
borough 6,  Carlisle  1;  Stockport  2.  Notts 
Co  ft  Swansea  0.  Hull  ft 

P W D L F A Pta 

Swindon. 27  16  8 3 45  18  55 

Cnwo  - 57  15  8 8 50  30  59 

ni~.r, wwd S M g 6 45  27  51 

Notts  Cowty  — 28  13  « 5 36  21  47 

flmla  field  - 28  13  7 6 42  28  45 

Bristol  Rower*  - _2f»  12  8 B 36  37  44 

SliiiiiiVn'ii  ” '« 

■rwdtotd 29  12  5 12  38  45  41 

Oxford  Utd 28  11  8 8 37  29  41 

hunw—A.. . 29  12  S 12  38  42  *1 

YTi  mil  I ~ - 27  8 13  5 40  31  40 

Bumtoy .....  58  10  9 9 42  38  98 

Shrewabwy 29  11  6 12  38  40  58 

Wycombe - 29  9 12  8 38  33  39 

Bristol  City  30  9 11  10  32  39  38 

Wales! - 37  9 9 9 30  23  35 

RoOwkNi  39  B 8 12  35  42  35 

riotorborowh  — 37  8 910424233 

BrontfordL- 38  8 7 13  26  35  *1 

1-atlXi  29  6 10  13  35  49  88 

York 26  7 6 13  32  44  27 

liW—. 59  « 8 T5  » 46  *« 

TT  III  MUSS  90  6 10  15  28  53  85 

H.H 28  5 11  16  20  47  IT 

Third  DMrtore  Bamw  5.  Wfean  ft  Bunr  7. 
Lincoln  1.  Chaster  3.  Scunthorpe  ft  Dar- 
lington i.  Mansfield  i:  Doncaster  0.  Plym- 
outh ft  Exeter  1.  Cambridge  UM  ft  Gilling- 
ham 1.  Hereford  I:  L Orient  2. 
Northampton  ft  Preston  ft  Coteftoster  ft 
Rochdale  1.  Fulham  1:  Scarborough  1. 
Cardiff  ft  Torquay  0.  Hartlepool  ft 

P W D L F A Pts 

OUniMI BO  17  9 4 39  11  SO 

PteZtoaT 29  M 12  3 56  25  54 

rimtir  28  13  8 7 49  35  47 

nwteilllini 29  11  11  7 33  28  44 

PtymootH 30  11  10  9 48  38  « 

Bun — 26  11  10  7 38  33  4* 

Doncaster  29  l2_7  _ip  34  37  4S 

r-'  ~ - Vtm ’Sj"  10*12  "V 40  37  «* 

Wigs* 29  11  8 10  37  99  41 

Bwn*t 31  9 13  9 35  94  40 

IMMsem . — 20  10  9 10  30  28  38 

...  30  8 14  6 31  33  35 

Leyton  Orient  - 30  10  7 13  32  39  37 

Saaatitorpa SB  9 9 10  40  37  33 

SSSr!!....,-.  20  8 B 11  38  35  35 

Cf  (bridge  Utd-  » 9 8 12  40  46  35 

_ 39  7 13  W 31  38  34 

S^SeSd__-.-  30  « IS  0 37  49  S3 

S! 28  7 11  8 37  33  3* 

llnTHnnr-  .28  7 11  10  29  38  3* 

SorSTT. 29  8 8 13  28  37  32 

28  7 10  12  28  *7  34 

an-"  ' — 29  5 14  H)  34  41  SO 

29  4 10  -16  26  51  4* 


N-W  COUNTIES  LEAGUE  IWb  BtoM 

0 Rurscxniflft  ft  CIMterpe  2.  Traltord  i: 

□arwen  1.  NencaaHe  Tn  ft  Eosbucod  Htov 
Lcy  3.  Hp*w  OB  ft  Ffwon  2.  Maine  Road 
ft  Qiossop  ME  3.  Rossendale  Uld  ft 
Nantwlch  Tn  1.  Chaddarion  ft  Penriih  ft 
fvidsgrow  Am  ft-  PTMait  1.  * 

SaBord  C 3.  BMCkpoot  R»i»  1.  w 

Tn  2.  Stobnaradato  Utd  1.  _ 
[gnminns  BREWERY  NORTHERN 

1 xtmiB  nrsts  Coreetl  1.  KTM  Hewcas- 

tu  l;  crook  Tn  ft  Cnester  Le  Srreet  ft 
Durnjm  C 2.  Seaham  RS  ft  GutebortuO" 
Tn  1 Bedungam  Terrier*  1;  Morton  1.  Rl- 
imgham  Syn  S SfWkton  2.  * 

Sicckton  2.  Dun* ton  Fed  1:  W Aucktera  3. 
Mwlpe  ft  WIHC*ham  4 Eppteton  CW  1. 
Whitby  Tn  4.  Tow  Law  Tn  1. 


TDM  ENTS  SCOTTISH  ClJPl  Fowth 

mm*  Alrtele  2.  Forlar  ft  Dundee  Utd  1. 
Dunfermline  ft  Celtfc  2.  Ralth  ft  Kilmar- 
nock 1.  Hearts  ft  St  Johnstone  3.  Montroae 
ft  Stfinhousemuir  ft  Caledonian  T 1:  sor- 
ting 0.  Aberdeen  l 

Htain—d  *M  CHOC  V Dundee  Utt 
Caledonian  Thtette  v Rangers:  Si  John- 
stone v Hearts:  Aberdeen  v AJrdrw  or  For- 
far. To  be  played  on  SaL  March  9. 
SCOTTISH  LEAGUE:  First  DMskm 
Clydebank  1.  Dumbarton  ft  Leadbtg 
stsndktg*:  1.  Dundee  Utd  (P2S.  Pts46):  2. 
Greenock  Morton  (23-45):  3.  Dunfermline 
(23-44J. 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Second  Division 

Clyde  (0)  ft  Berwick  (ft  i 

Aroiand  47.  71  Walton  90 

867 

Queen  of  South  2.  Stranraer  1.  Leading 
standings:  1.  Sorting  (F24.  Pts5Z):  2.  East 
Pie  (24-48);  3.  Berwick  (25-41). 

Third  D hrtekuE  Albion  2.  Cowdenbeath  ft 
Alloa  0.  Arbroath  3:  Brechin  0.  Ross 
County  ft  East  Stirling  ft  Uvlngcton  3. 
Lot  ring  rtedhiiF  1.  Uvlngaton  (P24. 
PIS44):  2.  Brechin  (26-44);  3.  Arbroath 
(34-41). 

POOLS  CHECKr  Caere  rkaws  (127  3.  6. 
9.  15.  IB.  21.  28,  31.  32.  49.  SO,  51.  Mo- 
ecore  draws  (5):  16.  23.  34,  44.  57. 
BEAZER  HONES  LSAGUEr  Premier: 
, Crawley  Tn  1.  Baktock  Tn  2;  Graveeand  8 
I N 2.  Atheretone  1:  Greeley  Rvr*  0,  Dor- 
chester ft  Hastings  ft  Halesowen  ft  laws- 
ton  Tn  0.  Merthyr  1;  Newport  AFC  5.  Sud- 
bury Tn  V.  Rushdan  A O' monos  4. 
Cheltenham  i:  Saltebury  2.  Burton  ft  VS 
Rugby  ft  Stafiord  3:  Wor  coster  ft  Chelms- 
ford ft  LaacNtg  stwrrWngsT  1.  Rushden 
(P27.  PB67):  ft  Halesowen  (26-54);  3. 
Gloucester  (25-47).  Iittenitr  Bltaton  Tn  0. 
Tamworth  3.  Bridgnorth  Tn  3,  Leteester 
Utd  X Buckingham  Tn  3.  Sutton  Cornfield 
ft  Dudley  Tn  ft  Xlnge  Lynn  ft  Htoddey  Tn 
0.  Evesham  Uld  1;  Moor  Green  ft  Bury  Tn 
t;  Nuneaton  Borsugn  2.  Grantham  Tn  ft 
Paget  Rngrs  1.  Roth  well  Tn  ft  RC  Warwick 
. 3.  CtehyTn  4;  Stourbridge  3.  BedworthUW 
ft  SosthaiiE  Ashford  Tn  1.  Fisher  93  ft 
i Braintree  Tn  2,  B83hlay  ft  Cbidertord  Tn  1 . 

1 Havant  Tn  ft  crevedon  Tn  ft  Newport  (toW) 
3;  Margate  1.  Weston  e-Mare  ft  Tonbridge 
Angels  1.  Ertlh  & Belvedere  ft  Waterteo- 
vtno  1.  Bdtfngbourrte  ft  Weymouth  2,  Fare- 
ham  Tn  1:  Wlhrey  Tn  2.  Trowbridge  Tn  1; 
Yale  Tn  ft  Fleet  Tn  1. 

GREAT  NULLS  UEAGURt  Prwnten  Bide- 
lord  Tn  s.  Caine  Tn  ft  Brtdpori  2.  Odd 
Down  Ath  1;  Br Islington  4,  Elmore  ft  Bris- 
tol UF  0.  Taunton  Tn  ft  Chlopanham  Tn  0, 
Paul  ton  Rvra  1:  Credltl  on  Utd  0.  Backwell 
Urd  1;  Uangotefieid  Uld  ft  Bamstspte  Tn  ft 
Tiverton  Tn  7.  Frome  Tn  1;  Wasttury  Uto  0. 
Torrtrtgton  i. 

S-B  COUNTKS  I EkGINn  First:  ChBiSM 

0.  West  Hem  Uld  3;  Fulham  0.  Chariton  Ath 
1;  Gillingham  ft  Arsenal  5:  Mlllwal!  2. 
Portsmouth  ft  Norwich  C 0.  Watford  3;  OPR 
4.  L Orient  l:  Soutoend  utd  1.  Cambridge 
Utd  1. 

WELSH  CUPl  Ctoartir  ffcialr;  Cwmbran 
ft  Porthmadog  ft  Oswaalry  Tn  0.  Barry  Tn 
ft  Pontypridd  Tn  1.  UansanShaid  ft 
LEAGUE  OF  WALESi  Aberystwyth  ft 
Llanelli  Z Briton  Ferry  1.  Cormah'e  Quay 
1:  Caanws  ft  Ton  psgnbre  Z Conwy  4.  Ban- 
gor C ft  Ebbw  VaM  1.  Film  Tn  ft  Inier 

Cardiff  0.  Holywell  3:  Newtown  1 . Alan  Udo 

ft  Caernarfon  Tn  8.  Rhyl  1. 

IRISH  I BAHtlft-  Pnandaw  Bangor  0.  Ards 
1;  Crusaders  1.  CllftonvtUa  1:  Gtenavon  7. 
Portadown  ft  Unftald  ft  Gientoran  ft  Rn* 
Carrlck  2.  Coiaralna  ft  DteUNery  1.  Nawry 
1;  Omagh  Tn  3.  Baiiyeiare  ft 
LEAGUE  OF  IHUUlP:  Pramiei-  Awone 

1.  Galway  ft  Bohemian*  1.  Cork  C ft  Df> 
□hoda  1.  SlMlbounw  ft  SI  Patrick's  ft 
Shamrock  Rvra  Z UCO  ft  Dundalk  ft 
19-15  iHTERHATKMALr  England  1.  Rep 
of  Ireland  D. 

RRLOMBt  LEAGUE)  HaroDtMte  ft  Saralng 
1,  Cerda  Brugge  1.  Molanbeefc  1.  3 mr- 
day:  Antwerp  L BLTrulden  1:  Beveren  3. 
dub  Brugge  5;  Andortechta.  KV  Uedwten 
1;  Standard  ft  AaM  1:  Oeni  1 SC  Charla- 
rot  ft  Lomftid  ft  Ekaran  1;  L torse  ).  Ware- 
gem  1.  I aeiflng  tterirfB  1.  Club 
Brugge  (P24.  Pts56J:  ft  Andortecht  W-SI): 
3.  Llerae  (Z4-38L 

FRENCH  LEAGUE  Saflwdayi  Gaiwee  1. 
Basils  ft  Guougnon  ft  Gulngamp  Z Le 
Havre  4.  Ulle  1;  Ljon  1.  Nice  ft  ft 
MorVguos  ft  Monaco  ft  St  Bienne  ft  Wonl- 
pdHer  3.  BordaaiR  ft  Rarmes  ft  Autcam 
1:  Strasbourg  1.  Pars  SG  0.  leeifkig 
rtwdlngr  1.  Parte  & Germain  fP28. 
PtsSIV.  2.  Ainrane  (27-48L  3 Meta  C25-47) 
GERKAM  WMRK  B»i  ■ ii«|.  Bayern 
Uiadch  1.  Karlsruhe  4;  VTB  Stuttgart  ft 
1B60  Munich  3.  Weiripnwefc  Boruasia 
Uoenchenglad&acn  s Kaisetsiaulern: 
Warder  Bremen  v Hamburg;  SI  Patel  v 
Freiburg.  Friday:  EJntradu  Franidun  1. 
Uentingen  0.  Laadinfl  itanfiuiL  L Bor- 
uaala  Dortmund  (PI  8.  PW41);  2.  Bayern 
Munich  119-38);  3.  Hamburg  118-3C). 


Chess 


Street's  ahead  . . . Picabo  Street  on  her  way  to  securing  the  women’s  downhill  gold  yesterday 


STEF  AMO  RELLANONI 


sport  “I  know  there  are 
hidden  personalities  in  fe- 
male skiing  which  have  yet 
to  blossom,  rd  like  to  make 
that  happen,  too,**  she  said. 

These  were  bold  words. 
Ski  racing  without  a doubt 
has  discovered  a racer  em- 
bodying as  many  cliches 
about  Americans  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  about 
Tomba’s  fellow  Italians. 

Hers  was  a victory,  as 
was  the  Austrian  Patrick 
Ortlieb’s  in  the  men’s 
downhill  on  Saturday,  that 
was  a surprise.  Hilary 


ITALIAN  LEAGUE,  Cagliari  ft  Sampdorta 
ft  Cramonaaa  ft  FicvenuM  ft  Milan  3.  Bari 
ft  NapoA  0.  Juv entire  l;  Parma  2,  Padova 
1:  Piacenza  ft  Ataiana  ft  Torino  ft  tmar  l, 
Vicenza  0.  Udtneae  1.  Laarteig  atw uBnga. 

1 Milan  1P22.  P»49).  ft  Ftoranttna  122-42); 
3.  Parma  (22-41) 

PORTUGUESE  LEAGUE!  Satemrfay:  Fel- 
gueuae  0.  TUamse  1;  Satguairos  1.  GuF 
morses  ft  Mar  Hi  mo  1.  Esftea  Amadora  1; 
Uniao  Lair ia  1,  Betonemea  a Campo- 
matorense  2.  Chaves  1;  fianfica  ft  Spon- 
, Ing  0;  Braga  3.  Leca  0.  Friday:  Boavisla  1, 
Potto  1.  Leading etandaigarl.  Porto  (P23. 
Pteffl).  JL  Boavtsra  (23-48):  3.  Sporting 
123-47). 

SPANISH  LEAGUE!  Athletic  Bilbao  ft 
Reel  Beds  1;  Deporilvo  Coruna  1.  Real 
Sodedad  1:  Honda  2.  Tonarite  ft  Sevilla  2. 
Sporting  Glfon  ft  Rea)  Valladolid  3.  Albo- 
cete  ft  Rayo  VaUacano  0.  Compostela  1; 
Celia  Vigo  0.  Racing  San  tender  ft  Rate 
Oviedo  1.  Barcelona  2.  Saturday:  Real 
Madrid  ft  Valencia  ft  Real  Zaragoza  1.  1 
Salamanca  1 I wiRng  qtaadtoga:  1.  A6e- 
uco  Madrid  (P2ft  PtsSSi;  Z Barcelona 
(27-53);  3.  Compostela  127-52). 


Rugby  Union 


FIVE  NATIONS  CHAMPIONSHIP! 

Franca  *3,  Ireland  ift  Woles  14.  Scotland 
16 

COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP: 
Mafieoai  League  Onec  Bad)  38,  Wasps  ift 
Gloucester  27.  Oireil  ft  Letootet  48.  W 
Hartlepool  15:  Sale  15.  Bristol  ft  Saracens 
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L F APts 

12 
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1 379  178  22 

12  10 

0 

2 301  1S4  20 

12 

8 

0 

4 Z75  211  16 

12 

7 

0 

5 239  193  14 

11 

8 

0 

5 241  218  1 2 

13 

6 

0 

7 216  293  12 

12 

S 

0 

7 194  269  10 

13 

4 

0 

9 198  343  8 

Ift 

3 

0 

9 169  2S4  8 

11 

0 

0 

11  171  291  0 

National  Laagaa  Two:  Ldn  Irish  39.  NM- 
ttngham  27;  u)n  Scottish  2ft  Wakefield  31; 
Moseley  24.  Waterloo  3ft.  Newcastle  Gco- 
lortb  25.  BlacUieaSi  1ft 

P W D L F APts 
Northampton  11  It  0 0 561  129  22 

Ldn  Irish 12  10  0 . 3 423  298  20 

L*i  SaotSsb  . 1 3 6 2 3 288  228  1 5 

Waterloo  M 6 2 6 258  343  14 

Wakefield 13  6 0 7 216  216  12 

Weatley 12  6 0 1 1W  ZB  it 

Bteckheath  ..-14  5 1 8 231  338  11 

Bedford 12  4 1 7 230  351  B 

Motecaafig  c 13  2 1 10  210  320  5 

HotHagan  _tS  2 t tO  2SM  Kft  5 

Nodoaot  I segue  Three:  Coventry  42. 
Fytde  7:  Harrogate  20.  RoBterttam  26;  al- 
ley 17,  Richmond  4i;  Reeding  34,  Rosslyn 
Pk  34;  Rutfiy  27.  Money  18. 

P W D L F APts 

■aatenoad  12  9 1 2 328  156  15 

Coventry it  9 0 2 2St  145  15 

Itagbr 12  8 I 3 271  181  IT 

Rotherham  ....12  7 0 5 243  246  14 

Harley 12  5 1 6 215  235  .11 

OUey .12  5 1 6 182  279  11 

_ .12  4 2 6 227  278  lO 

: ...11  3 2 G 193  234  8 

12  3 1 8 260  300  ■ 7 

_ 12  1 1 10  174  302  ■ 


Iteadkig 12  3 1 8 260  300  T 

i Pytde  12  I 1 10  174  302  ■ 

NatlenM  1 eojie  Poan  Exeter  39.  Plym- 
outh B;  Havant  25.  Aapatria  13;  Liverpool 
St  Helens  32.  Redruth  1ft  Ldn  Webb  14. 
Leeds  IS.  WalsaU  15.  Ctltton  2ft  National 
Lae  ana  Floe  Nortfal  Bhnrlngham  Solihun 
5.  Whariedala  17;  Kendal  17.  Broughton  Pfc 
1ft  Nuneaton  2ft  Preston  G 13.  Sheffield 
28.  Ixhheld  3:  Soke  27.  Sandal  2ft 
Worcester  20.  Wmnlngion  P»  ft  South:  A»- 
keani  11.  Henlev  4ft  Barkhig  40.  Tabard 
26.  Berry  Hdl  IS.  N Walshora  1 1,  Camber- 
ley  11.  Met  PoUca  8,  High  Wycombe  6. 
Cheltenham  2CC  Lydnay  X.  Wdstoe-S- 
Mare  13. 

CLUB  MATCH:  StOtebridge  51.  WcJvar- 
hampnn  20. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MATCH:  Wales 

Youth  34.  Italy  Youth  8. 

Rugby  League 

SEX  COT  CHALLENGE  CUP 
FH&  round 

OOTnbory  HO)  IS,  WMrot  (18)  SS. 
Dewsbury;  Tries:  Eaton.  North.  Pratt. 
Boalrr  Eaton  2.  IIMwm  Tries:  Pschey  3. 
Cooper  2.  McCume  ft  Goalsr  Tyrar  4 
(2.120). 

HtWtex  (6)  24,  Sheffield  (61  20.  KeBteo 
Tries  P Anderaon.  Baldwin.  BenUay. 
Ftowtey.  Goals  Schuster  *■  Wiegialdi 
Tries  Me*  2.  SOB  COT  tel  CrtWdtte:  4 
ISAIU 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE: 
Premier  BMoioai  Hernel  Hempstead  IS, 
Vtootaui  31.  Haworth  3ft  Leign  Miner? 
Wet  18.  Rrat  Wirieien-  UoMyran  34. 
Eeatmoor  &:  Oldham  Si  Annas  20.  Askam 
ft  Second  Division:  Hud  Dockera  If.  York 
Acorn  ft 


T.indh  of  the  US  was  64  hun- 
dredths away  in  third  while 
the  1993  champion  Sate 
Pace  of  Canada  was  fourth, 
another  hundredth  away. 
Megan  Gerety  of  the  US 
came  filth. 

The  Austrians,  who  with  I 
the  Swiss  left  the  women’s 
event  with  nothing,  had  cel- 
ebrated the  giant  Ortlieb's 
snccess  at  the  Austria 
House  on  Saturday  but  still 
had  energy  for  a slanging 
match  with  the  Spaniards 
over  the  course  and  its 
preparation. 


HAWAIIAN  OPEN  (Honolulu):  Third 
rotted  (US  unless  stated):  207  B Faxon 
74.  87.  66:  S Strieker  89.  70.  08.  208  J 
Furyk  68.  71.  89.  200  L MLze  71.  71.  87;  T 
Lehman  74.  68,  67.  B Fabel  99.  70.  70;  R 
Cochran  73.  68.  70.  RIO  J Shiman  74.  60. 
87;  D Ogrtn  74.  68.  67;  J Hart  71.  70.  6ft  E 
Aubrey  72.  73.  85  211  G Rufina  k 70.  72. 
69:  S Simpson  68.  78.  67;  L Clements  71. 

71.  09.  J Morse  74.  73.  84.  212  M Brooks 

72.  71.  6ft  F Lick) Her  73.  70.  69;  B Tenny- 
son 7ft  89.  7ft  N Henke  71.  73.  68.  J Ed- 
wards 73.  71,  6ft  D Rohl  70.  72.  7ft  J Julian 

73.  71.  8ft  L Nelaon  71.  74.  87;  P Azlngar 

71.  7ft  71;  N Sanzawa  (Japan)  78.  70. 86 
AUSTRALIAN  MASTERS  (Melbourne): 
Tfcted  round  lAua  unless  stated)  207  R 
Gibson  (Can)  70.  89. 68  208  B Hughes  69. 
88.  71;  C Parry  71.  BE.  71  z-M  J Wagner 
87. 74.  70. 21 2 C Jones  71. 70. 71:  j Evans 

72.  89.  71.  R Allen  by  88.  72.  72;  J O'Keefe 
(US)  72.  88.  72.  213  0 Cole  72.  68.  7ft  P 
Lonarif  70. 6ft  74;  G Cftabnara  68. 71.  74:  P 
Senior  72.  69.  72;  R Green  67.  7ft  73;  A 
Stoll  72.  67.  74.  214  C Dennis  (US)  72.  7ft 
7ft  M Goggln  89.  75.  7ft  A Pain  let  70.  74. 
7ft  D Small  (701  75.  ID.  68.  21S  K Tomorl 
timpani 74. 73.68;  J Oaty  (US)  77, 68, 7ft.  B 
Ogle  70.  74.  71;  8 Laycock  81.  75.  7ft. 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  POA  CHAMPION- 
SHIP (Johannesburg):  Second  rand  (SA 
unless  stated);  132  E Ete  64.  Eft  134  D 
Fefterty  (GB)  65.  89.  138  A Coftan  (GB) 
68. 67;  B Liddla  70. 88;  I Pyman  (GB)  69. 87; 
G Onr  (GB)  72,  64;  M Schoiz  65.  71.  137  R 
Boxall  (GB)  8».  68.  C Mason  (GB)  70. 67;  J 
le  Grange  70,  67;  E Darcy  (Ire)  70.  67:  B 
Vaughan  (US)  67. 7ft  D Howell  iGB)  86.  71. 
138  C Beckman  (US)  69;  89;  A McLean 
VGB)  71,  67;  o Bmyih  (he)  72. 8ft  D Frost 
70. 6K  F Nobllo  (NZ)  72. 66..  laadteR  IhW 
rotetd  aearaa  (tournament  rain  affected). 
202  S Struver  (Gar)  68.  73.  63.  208  I 
Palmer  71.  68.  68:  C Roeca  i it)  68. 72. 68.  T 
Johnstone  (Zlm)  70.  71.  87:  P Broodfnrrsi 
(GB)  88. 74.  66.  208  A da  Sites  (Brail  70. 
71. 68:  C Davison  67.  74.  68;  G Turner  (NZ) 

88.  71.  69;  W Waslner  70.  70.  68  210  S 
Grappasonm  111)  70.  71,  89.  B Lincoln  7ft 

89.  BS  211  M Gortana  (It)  70.  71.  70;  J 
Ccceres  (Arg)  72, 88. 7ft.  O Katlseon  (Swe) 
71.  71.99.  W Dr ulan  68.73.  72  M Jimenez 
(Sp)  73.  66.  70.  G L even  son  71.  71.  69:  P 
McQinlay  (ire)  71.  71.  69  212  P Hedblom 
(Swe)  89.  71.  7ft  G Brand  ]nr  (GB)  69.  72. 
71;  1 Garrido  iSp)  69  71  7ft  A Hunter  <GB1 
71.  71.  7ft  B Pappas  66.  75.  71 

Tennis 

SYBASE  OPEN  (San  Jose.  Gain)  Qnw- 
Inr-HiiMyr  P Saraprae  (US)  bl  G Rusedski 
IGB)  6-7.  6-3  6-4  Semi  titrate-  Sampras 
(US)  M J Krosiak  iSlo)  7-6.  8-3;  A Agoaal 
(LSI  N M Chang  |US)  8-2.  5-7.  6-4. 

LTA  WOBBEN’S  SATELLITE  (Sheffield): 
rknt  E Ukawksya  (Rus)  Bt  J Macur-  ' 
ova  (Cz)  6-2,  6-8. 

DUBAI  OPfiM.  Oaorter  fkiatet  P Prinoga 

I Gar)  W T Enqvia  (Swe)  6-2.  6-3;  G twwnt- 
Bterio  (Crol  bl  W Ferreira  (SA)  6-2.  8-1:  J 
SteisHOT  (Sp)  bl  S 8tolM>  (Aus)  2-6.  7-ft 
84;  A Cana  (Sp)  bl  H Jan  Davids  (Neto) 
6-3,  2-6.  6-1  5—1  Hnten  hrotdseWto  bl 
Prinosil  8-2.  7-6.  Costa  be  Sanchez  3-8. 

6- 3.  8-1.  Hnefc  Iradmli  bl  Caste  6-4. 
M. 

MA1WC11 1 8 OPfiMt  Saial  Wneter  C Pto- 

1m  (FH  bt  H Dreekmann  (Ger)  6-3.  3-9. 
8-1  O Forest  (Fr)  bl  T Certoonell  (Sp)  8-3. 

7- 8  Hot*  Forget  bt  Ptoline  7-6,  6-4 
PARIS  WOMEN’S  INDOOR  OPENi 
SewMB— lot  I Majefi  (Cro)  bl  M Maleeva 
(Bull  1-6. 7-5. 5-ft  J HWarfi  Decmfa  (Fr) 
bl  S Farina  (lu  8-4.  8-4.  Pkiali  Halted 


Street  was  not  brought  up 
to  be  conventional.  Her 
parents  might  be  described 
as  travellers,  even  hippies, 
never  afraid  to  trot  the  chil- 
dren round  bandit-ridden 
countryside.  Stubby  and 
Dee  Street,  her  parents, 
needed  to  christen  their 
three-year  old  for  a trip  to 
Mexico,  and  Stubby  liked 
the  name  Picabo,  which 
means  “Shining  Light”  in 
the  tongue  of  the  native 
American  tribe  who  lived 
In  that  part  of  Idaho. 

When  Street  was  thrown 


off  the  team  six  years  ago  — 
“for  being  a dirtbag,”  she 
freely  concedes  — it  was 
Stubby,  who  was  then 
working  as  a bricklayer  in 
Hawaii,  who  set  her  300 
press-ups  a day  to  get  her 
back  both  mentally  and 
physically. 

Critics  have  worried 
about  skiing  going  to  the 
wall  over  the  past  few  sea- 
sons. Ironically  Stubby’s 
wail  could  be  the  saving  of 
it,  especially  if  his  daughter 
lives  up  to  her  new  self- 
styled  image. 


INDOOR  MEETING  (Vienna):  Batontaifc 
Hot:  8 One  1.  J Fergus  IGB)  877360  2.  M 
Lacfikovics  lAul)  6.84.  3.  A MamPulides 
(Cypl  686.  SOOm:  1.  A Hart  (GB)  lmin 
4ftXHSBo;  2.  O Mimzar  (Autl  1.4933:  ft  K 
Hurt*  tCzt  150.61.  1.SOOTM  1.  l Vydra 
(Cz)  343.07:  2 M Wl toner  (Aut)  346.12:  3. 
T Was  I (GB)  3-46.54.  SOtn  faurdtaoc  1.  H 
PtofiUI  (Ault  7458.  Z E Ltcmenegger  (Aut) 
7.72;  3.  N Owen  (GB)  7 79  Triple  Jum,*  1. 
F Agyepong  I OH  I 1847m.  Wtimi-  66m 
1.  J Perc  (Slo)  7.29:  ft  Z Musing*!  (Cz) 
7 34:  ft  B Kincfi  (GB)  7.40.  200nK  1.  E 
Sucfiovsks  (Cz)  2334:  2.  A Bikar  (Slo) 
23.70;  3.  L Fraser  (GB)  2396.  1300ms  1. 
9 lonoscu  (Ram)  4.M.32:  ft  T Kies  I (Aut) 
4.14.44.  3. 0 Gum  mg  iGB)  4 I9ft0 
AAA  JUNIOR  INDOOR  CHAWIOH- 
SHIPS  (Birmingham)  Men  BOos  D Cham- 
bers (Haringey)  6.7sec.  400m:  N Jon- 
nlngs  (Maridale)  489.  ISOOm:  A Walkar 
(Ltnatttcned)  15243  Women  80m  M 
Rosiek  (City  at  Gtasgowl  7.55.  ISOOnt  j 
Otoiiera  (BJrcntieiu)  4.17.71.  3000m:  p 
Sowing  (Bristol)  102371.  80m  hurrfios  N 
Danverrf  (Croydon)  869  Wgfi  jraop  R 
For  real  (Blrchlwd)  1.80m.  Pole  vault:  C 
Rtoglsy  [Team  Solenll  3S1m.  Long  Ju mp: 
Q O'Malley  (Ire)  5.86m. 

Badminton 

THOMAS  and  UBER  CUP  (Prague): 
Man’s  Theme*  Cm  Qroop  1%  Norway  5. 
MauriDua  CL  Or  Bulgaria  5.  Kazakhstan  ft 
Peru  4.  Jamaica  1.  Hr  Portugal  3.  Wales  Z 
India  5.  Slovakia  ft  t Austria  4.  Guatemala 
1:  Ireland  *.  Hungary  1.  * Eccauna  ft 
Lithuania  K Belgium  5.  Armenia  0. 
Women's  Uber  Cue  droop  A:  Kazakh- 
stan 5.  Estonia  Oc  Switzerland  S Peru  0 B: 
trrt*  4.  Poland  V.  Italy  3.  Vase)  ft  4fc 
Ukraine  5.  US  0 B Beigrum  t.  SlovsJua  1. 
Bulgaria  5,  Cyprus  0. 

Basketball 

NBA:  Cleveland  97.  Philadelphia  82.  De- 
troit 108.  Toronto  95:  Ortando  95.  Miami  83. 
New  Jersey  82.  New  York  77:  LA  Clippers 
10ft  Portland  96.  New  York  116.  Philadel- 
phia 94.  Orlando  121.  Milwaukee  91.  Indi- 
ana 9ft  Washington  94;  Char  tone  107.  Dev  ! 
ver  IOC;  Chicago  103  Minnesota  10R  San 
Antonio  113.  Golden  Slaw  95;  Seattle  117. 
Phoena  W.  Atlanta  no.  Vancouver  100: 
LA  Lakers  119.  Da  Has  1 1-4:  Boston  130. 
Sacramento  102. 

BUDWBSER  LEAGUE:  Mamffureter  90.  , 
Hernel  72;  Chester  73.  Sheflieto  81.  Don- 
caster 66,  London  88;  Leopards  ft*.  I 
Thames  Valley  90. 


bl  Majofi  7-5.  7-8 
34 *S  SATELLITE 


LTA  MEN'S  SATELLITE  (Chlgwelll: 
Seal I Rate  G Riimliartl  III)  bt  A KIHnov 
iMUtodOfiia)  8-1. 7-6;  ATfiriteilann  (GB) 
U 0 seta  (ter)  8-4. 6-2.  Final:  Rtdhardaoa 

M QaJlmtwrtl  7-8.  6-ft 

Alpine  Siding 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHtPS  (Sierra  Ne- 
vada. Sp)'  ■ho'*  itoranfiKfc  1,  P Orflieb 
(Aut)  2mm  00  17sec;  ft  K Qheama  (H) 
2.00.44  ; 3.  L Alphand  iFr)  2.00.45. 
Woman's  itennlffi:  1.  P Street  (US)  lmin 
54 msec  2.  K Seizinger  (Get)  1 54  83:  3.  H 
Undfc  (US)  1.54.70. 

Athletics 

INTERNATIONAL  INDOOR  MEETING 

(Listen.  France):  Eteee  It  raw  t.  D Ezlnwa 
(Nig)  6 SOaecs.  00m  tea  Jen:  1.  A John- 
son  (US)  7.49  ZOOrs  l.  F Fredericks 
(Nam)  1892  (world  recorb).  1,00008  1.  W 
KJpkMOr  (Den)  SrnJn  1750b ea  2,000m:  1.  1 
V Nyongabo  (Burundi)  4^*.78.  High  jump: 

1.  J Setomayer  (Cuba)  23Bm.  Atea  3.  S 
SmHh  (GB)  2JKL  Leap  JteNpl  1. 1 Pedrafio 
(Cuba)  848m.  Note  «A  1.  S Bubka  (Ukri 
5.95m.  Wnaicn.  SOm:  1.  U Ooey  (Jam) 
70ft  80m  twrdhoi  1.  0 StibMgina  (Ka- 
zakhstan) 7.76.  400m  1.  D Georg  leva 
(Bun  6U7.  BOOrm  1.  U MutcXa  (Moz) 
imln  57.l3Eet  I^XHMn  1.  C Sacramento 
(Per)  2mm  37  60sec.  Triple  Jumps  1 I 
Prandzheve  (Bui)  1482m  Alam  3.  A Han- 
sen IGBl  1487. 


Bowls 

WORLD  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Preston).  SkOme  Itanraid  rauMfc  H 
Duff  (Scol « G Smith  (Engi  7-6.  7-5. 7-4; 
O Harlow  (Eng)  bt  A Welch  'Guernsey ) 
3-7.  7-3.  7-4.  7-8.  Pahs:  Rrat  rowufc  A 
Maihdl/a  C caste  (Sen)  bt  W Letmatvp 
Rowlands  (War)  7-ft  8-7.  7-2,  7-4.  Oote- 
terthst  R Bottaraby/D  CuskU  (ire)  bt 
D Taylor /8  Airay  (Eng)  7-8.  6-7.  7-3.  7-4. 

Cricket 

WIUS  WORLD  CUP:  OrcM4>  A:  CutMkl 
Kenya  198-8  (S  Tlkalo  66L  India  200-3  IS  R 
Tendulkar  127 no.  A D Jede]a  53).  India 
won  by  7 wMs. 

RED  STRIPE  CUP:  St  Oeema'a:  Tnnldad 
8 Tobago  270  (U  Bodoe  59).  Windward  is 
220-4  (U  Pope  63no.  D Joseph  78) 
Bridgshwmr  Barbados  270  fR  Hoyts  7ft  A 
Griffith  ®,  Williams  5-32).  JamaicB  254-6 
(R  Soihueb  53.  G Breaae  60).  Oaorgs- 
knm  Guyana  148  8 147  (Phillip  4-31). 
Leeward  Is  210  iNagamootoo  7-76)  S 32-2. 

Cross  Country 

IAAP  WORLD  CROSS  CHALLENGE: 

(Chiba.  Japan)'  Mn it-  1 2km:  1.  a Barquol 
(US)  38mm  37suc:  ft  8 CrttgUn  [Aus) 
3647;  ft  J ScMeWer  (Can)  37.0ft  Stood- 
tagai  1.  J Karaiki  (Kenj  07piv  2.  p Moeima 
(Ken)  84:  3.  A Psareon  (GB)  58.  Wore  am 
Bum  1. 1 Negura  (Rom)  20  oft  2.  E Ftoatov 
(Rom)  20.09:  3.  M CWrila  (Rom)  2021. 
TtSHdingsr  1.  R Ctierulyol  (Kenj  91pt  ft 
Fldactov  8ft  ft  Nequra  72. 

Hockey 

EUROPEAN  INDOOR  CLUB  CHAMPI- 
ONSHF:  A Dfv  (Vienna):  RW  Cologne  5. 
Wwner  AC 'ft  Stockholm  7.  SI  age  toe  11. 
Pocztowtec  (Poll  6.  Meneicshlll  ft  BohemF  | 
anc  5.  CD  Terraasa  ft  CtesoillcafiafB 
tewMfcato  Tarrassa  5,  RW  Ciffogne  9. 
Wiener  4.  Bohemians  7 5-81  Slag© tee  4, 
Menzleshlil  4 (3-1  pens).  7 -Be  Stockholm 
7.  Uenzteahilf  5 Mi  Terrana  5.  Winner 
7.  Rrat  RW  Cologne  10.  Bohemians 
Prague  6.  B Div  (Brussels).  Avocp  £. 
Mins*  5.  while  Ssr  6.  Uontrouge  ft  0 
Loutfitonians  12.  MaraDun  3.  Ekaterin- 
burg 7 Grasshoppers  7 CtasHcstfoii 
M Avon  4.  Marathon  4 (1-2  pons):  Eka- 
terinburg 6.  Minsk  1.  SemHInates  Witte 
Star  4.  Leugfitoniaite  S;  Grassttoptwrs  7. 
Monsouoe  > »-Mi  White  Star  2.  Mon- 
trouge  4 Rruk  Zurich  Graeshoppers  5, 
0W  Lou  oh  (on  I a ns  5 (3-1  ponsi  C Die  I 


(Sofia).  North  op  Hall  7 Svema  Snoslka 
(Ukr)  X Rosco  (HUD  4 Northop  Hall  3 
WOMENS  EUROPEAN  IWOOR  CLUB 
CHAMPIONSHIP:  A Ohr  (Bratislava): 
Ru&seisheim  6.  Valdai ux  1.  Raca  iSvki  fl. 
Sisullst  «:  Econsull  2.  Edinburgh  L ft  Ber- 
liner 8,  High  town  7.  Cl— Htnittni-  fitmk 
fineU:  Russel  sherm  6.  High  town  1;  Bar- 
liner  a.  Valdeluz  3-  S-Si  Raca  5.  Econsuli 
ft  Edinburgh  2.  Siaullai  * 7-8 : Econsuli  2. 
Edinburgh  8.  54k  Raca  5.  Slauliai  5 (1-3 
pens).  3-4:  HigMcwn  8.  Valdeluz  ft  Plnafc 
Rutselfihelm  7.  Berlmer  4 B Db  (Minsk) 
Partilk*  0.  Pontypridd  2:  Volgodonsk  iRus) 
12.  Pontypridd  0. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE.  Rrat  DMWok 

iSsturday)  Havsnl  4 St  Albans  0 (Yester- 
day) Cannock  4.  Troians  0:  Canierbury  ft 
Guildfo'd  ft  E Gr  instead  6,  Indian  Gym  ft 
Hounslow  2.  Southgate  1:  Hull  3.  Skuirport 

3.  Surbiton  1.  Reading  1.  Teddlngton  ft 
BoumviHe  1.  ff|imtte>|p  1.  Cannock  (Pi  ft 
Pts2»L  ft  Southgsio  H2-30):  3.  Reading 
(12-271 

naoond  Dtstataac  (Yesterday)  B bos  ton  1. 
BrooMands  1.  Bromley  1.  Hampstead  0: 
Crosiyv  1.  Sheffield  0;  Doncaster  2.  Edg- 
boston  ft  Fheorands  2.  Blueherts  I;  Glofi 
C 1.  Richmond  0:  Harieslon  3.  Oxt ord  Unlv 
ft  Isca  2.  Slough  5:  Olton  1.  Portsmouth  ft 
WOMENS  NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Pre- 
mier: Clifton  P.  Slough  2;  tpewlch  4,  Don- 
caste'  Cr.  Suuon  5.  Bracknell  O iriraimaga- 
J High  town  8-19;  2.  Sutton  9-19;  ft  Slough 
9-15:  4.  Ipswich  9-14.  First  Div:  BhMhans 

4.  Bradford  0;  Cjmerbury  p,  Wimbledon  ft 
Chatmatord  ft  Trojans  1:  Ev mouth  0.  Bo- 
dans.  3.  HgnrfiinNi  1.  Trojans  2*.  2.  Can- 
lertwry  19;  3.  CDelmsIord  17.  Socarad  Dh: 
Aldridge  1.  Students  1:  Olton  3.  St  Albans 
0;  Reeding  1.  Woking  5:  Sherwood  0.  Ea- 
ring 7.  StuEngc  1.  Otton  25;  2.  Students 
14:  3.  Sherwood  13 

Ice  Hockey 

NHL:  WY  (slanders  4.  San  Jose  ft  Hartfoid 
ft  Butlelo  1:  Montreal  5.  Calgary  1;  Tampa 
Bay  5 Philadelphia  2;  NY  Rangers  2.  Ot- 
tawa 1.  Anahe,rn  2,  LA  1;  Boston  4.  Van- 
couver 1.  Buffalo  ft  New  Jersey  2 (Ml. 
Colorado  S.  Florida  4 )ol):  Washington  J. 
Toronto  3;  Dallas  6.  Edmonton  i:  SI  Louie 
i 4.  Devon  3.  Pittsburgh  l.  Winnipeg  0 
BRITISH  LEAGUE:  Pr ranter  Mteakw 
FHe  3.  Durham  1ft  Nottingham  1.  Cardiff  6. 
Sheffield  8 Milton  Keynes  1:  Slough  A 
Newcastle  S.  nrat  dMatoo:  BliUngharn  4. 
Medway  7.  Bracknell  ID.  Paisiev  4; 
Chelnrstord  7.  Murrayfleld  4;  Dumtrlee  4. 
Peterborough  4;  GulHlord  14  Solihull  X 
Swndon  3.  Mancriesier  7:  Tellard  7.  Black- 
burn 5. 

Snooker 

INTERNATIONAL  OPEN  ISwindon).  Plrat 
roraod  (Eng  unless  slatodj:  M Judge  (Irol 
01  J Watmna  (Thau  8-3:  R Lamtc*  bt  M 
Clark  5-ft  N Bend  bt  K Payne  5-1:  N 
Poores  bl  M Price  5-4;  C Panting  bt  K 
Doherty  (Ire)  5-Z  S Hendry  I Scot!  bt  B 
Rows  well  5-i;  J Johnson  bt  P Ebdor  5-4. 
O Hctaitat  (Scot)  bl  S James  5-3.  J 
Prince  (Nlrei  Dt  S Davis  5-3:  J rwymi 
bl  S Mazrocts  5-ft  C limn  I Scot)  bt  A 
McManus  (Scot)  £->:  W Jonas  (Wales)  bl 
W Thorne  5-4.  E Broughton  bl  D Morgan 
(Wan  5-3.  D Henry  ISco)  M A Hicks  lEng] 
5-4.  D Fwibow  (Eng)  bl  J While  lEng)  6-1. 
M Campbofl  (Sco)  M B Morgan  (Eng)  5-3 


Fixtures 


(730  unless  Elaledl 

Soccer 

PA  CUP:  Fifth  round:  Nottm  Forest  v Tot- 
tenham (SO). 

Qte  VAUXHALL  CONFERENCE:  Steven- 
age v Dover  (7.45). 

lets  LEAGUE:  Pramtar  Dteteton:  Pur- 
lleel  v Worthing  (7.451. 

UMBOND  LEAGUE:  Premier  DMshn 
Bishop  Auckland  v Spennymoor  Preste 
daBtte  a*t  Second  task  Gutesley  v 
Buxton. 

BEAZEN  HOMES  t EACU&  Premier 
BMbIdie  Chetmstord  v Nesrporl  AFC 
PONTIUS  LEAGUE!  First  Dtekkmi  Ever- 
»n  v Stake  (7.0).  Liverpool  u Shed  Wed 
(7.01;  Shod  utd  v Man  UM  (7.0).  Birming- 
ham C v Bolton  (7.0);  Wolverhampton  v 
Nuts  CO.  Second  OhteioK  Leicester  v 
(kill  (7J»;  Middlesbrough  v Aston  Villa 
(7.0). 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
Fte»i  Dntekan:  Bristol  Rvre  v Watford;  T«- 
lenfiam  v Swindon. 

SPRINCHEATH  PRINT  CAPITAL 
UAGU&  Seuawnd  Utd  v Etrenttord  (7.451. 
Welling  v Peterborough 


Rugby  Union 


REPRESENTATIVE  MATCH:  Edinburgh 
U-19  v No rUL'Mid lands  U- 19  (T  O.  Currie]. 
CLUB  MATCHES!  MounUln  Asn  v Mar 
Plate  (Argi  (7.0L 

WAV  IMOWBEK  COMPETmOMi  Pool 

n Yakadgyniaie  v Moss  teg  (7.0). 


A black 
end  for 
‘Blue’ 

Leonard  Barden 


COMPUTERS  may  be 
unemotional  but  IBM's 
Deep  Blue  was  giving  a 
pretty  good  imitation  of  being 
psyched  out  after  Garry  Ka- 
sparov scored  crushing  vic- 
tories in  the  final  two  games 
of  their  £300.000  match  in 
Philadelphia.  The  32-year-old 
world  champion  won  the 
series  -1-2,  with  three  wins 

and  two  draws  to  offset  the 

machine’s  historic  victory  in 
game  one. 

Deep  Blue  went  into  its  tail- 
spin  after  Kasparov  offered  a 
draw  at  move  23  in  their  fifth 
game.  The  machine  was  not 
programmed  to  respond  and 
after  its  operator  declined  the 
proposal  “in  the  interests  of 
science",  it  made  a series  of 
weak  moves  and  was  soon  a 
bishop  down. 

The  final  game  was  Kaspar- 
ov's best  and  Deep  Blue's 
worst.  It  violated  an  old  chess 
maxim  ‘knight  on  the  rim, 
future  dim*  and  Kasparov 
gained  a strategic  strangle- 
hold where  the  computer’s 
army  was  holed  up  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  board.  The  IBM 
programmers  resigned  when 
the  Russian  was  poised  either 
for  an  early  checkmate  attack 
or  for  a decisive  queen 
exchange. 

Later  Kasparov  admitted: 
“I  did  not  expect  the  match 
would  be  so  tough.  I was 
luck)*  to  lose  game  one.  otlier- 
wise  disaster  could  have 
struck  later.  I was  playing  an 
artificial  intellect  that  makes 
billions  of  calculations  to  find 
what  1 do.  just  by  feeling  right 
or  wrong.” 

The  match,  arranged  as 
part  of  the  celebrations  of  SO 
years  of  computers,  was  the 
first  contest  between  brain 
cells  and  silicon  chips  at  clas- 
sical slow  chess,  following  a 
series  of  computer  successes 
in  speed  matches.  Kasparov 
compared  his  final  victory  to 
1985  when  he  won  the  world 
title  from  Anatoly  Karpov, 
and  offered  IBM  a rematch. 
However,  he  gave  Deep  Blue's 
overall  performance  a mixed 
review.  “It  can  play  great 
chess,  but  also  on  a very  low 
level."  he  said, 

Whrite  Doop  Bhio.  Blank:  Kasparov. 
Hffh  gvn. 

1e4e52Nl3Nf83Nc3Nc64d4  exrM  5 
N»U4  Bb4  6 M*c6  b»c8  7 Bd3  d5  B e*u5 
cxU5  9 0-0  0-0  10  Bg5  cfl  11  Qf3  Ss7  12 
Reel  Rr»8 13  Na2  h6  14  BM  Bd6 15  Nd4  Bg4 
16  0g3Brt4  17  0*14  ObB  18 c4  Bd7  ig  c»uS 
CMI5  20  R»e«*  Rxa8  21  Qrtft  Ne4  2ft  BmH 
dX04  23  b3  Rri8  24  0c3  (5  25  Rril  8o6  ft6 
Ofi3  Bf7  27  0c3  14  28  R82  016  29  g3  RdS  30 
a3  Kh7  31  Kg2  Oe5  32  (3  e3  33  Rd3  e2  34 
0*14  ®10  35  Ixe5  Q»c3  36  R«c3  Rxd4  37  b4 
Bo4  38  KI2-BS  39  Re3  Be6  40  Rc3  Bc4  41 
Rid  Rd2+  42  Kel  Rri3  43  KI2  Kg6  44  Rid3 
B»ri3  45  Kc3  Be2  46  Kd4  KI5  47  (US  ns  48 
Resigns. 


IM3d5  2U4c83c4e64  Nbrift  NI8  5 e3 
cS  8 b3  Nc6  7 Bh2  cw*4  B o,sU  BeT9Rc10- 
0 10  Bri3  Bcf7  1 1 (M>  NH5  1?  Re  1 UM  13  Bbl 
Bri8 14  g3  Ng6  15  No5  Rc8  15  tool?  Qsri7  17 
Nf3  Bb4  18  Rb3  RMB  19  h4  Nge7  20  a3  Bfl5 
21  b4  flc7  22  c5  Ro8  23  Qd3  g6  34  ReZ  NtS 
25  Bc3  h5  28  b5  Ncff7  27  Bri2  Kg7  28  84 
FUB  29  s5  a6  30  06  BbS  31  Bc2  Nc6  32  Ba4 
R«7  33  Bc3  No5  34  d*e5  Ora4  35  Nd4  N*d4 
36  Qxd4  Qd7  37  Bd2  RffB  38  Bg5  Hc8  39 
BI5+  Kfi7  40  C8  tluc6  41  QcS  K7i6  42  Rt>2 
Q»7  43  Rh4  Resigns. 


Athletics 

Christie  off 
the  record 

Duncan  Mackay 

Linford  Christie’s  win- 
ter of  discontent  contin- 
ued in  Lievin  yesterday.  With 
doubt  cast  on  his  honesty  by 
Donovan  Bailey  and  now  in- 
jured and  out  of  racing,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  200 
metres  world  indoor  record 
when  Frankie  Fredericks 
broke  it  in  the  same  French 
stadium  where  Christie  had 
set  it  last  year. 

In  a performance  that  will 
send  shock  waves  from  west 
London  to  Texas,  where  the 
world  champion  Michael 
Johnson  is  based,  Fredericks 
did  not  just  shave  the  record; 
his  time  of  19.92sec  smashed 
it  by  0.33sec. 

Christie  had  set  the  record 
after  receiving  tips  from 
Fredericks  who  was  paid 
back  with  Interest  this  year. 
“I’m  very'  happy  to  set  this 
world  record."  said  Freder- 
icks, who  received  a $25,000 
(£16,000)  bonus.  "The  only  dis- 
appointment was  that  Linford 
wasn’t  able  to  be  here." 

The  28-year-old  Namibian's 
preparation  had  indicated  he 
was  capable  of  breaking  the 
record.  Six  days  ago  in  Fin- 
land he  had  set  a world  best  of 
10.05sec  for  the  rarely-run  in- 
door 100  metres.  John  Regis 
was  disqualified  yesterday  for 
the  second  successive  year. 

Burundi's  Venuste  Nyion- 
gabo  and  Mozambique's 
Marla  Mutula  both  narrowly 
failed  to  join  Fredericks  in 
setting  world  records.  They 
had  to  settle  for  the  second 
fastest  times  run  in  their 
respective  events.  Nyiongabo 
ran  4min  24.77sec  in  the 
2,000m,  missing  Eamonn 
Coghlan’s  mark  by  0.69sec. 
while  Mutula  clocked -lmin 
57.14sec  for  Boom,  just  0.5sec 
short  of  Christine  Watchel*s 
record  set  in  1988. 

The  British  triple  jumper 
Ashia  Hansen  had  victory 
snatched  away  in  the  last 
round  when  Bulgaria’s  Iva 
Prandjeva  leapt  14.82m.  the 
best  in  the  world  this  year. 
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Saracens  buy  in  Sella,  page  12 


Eagles  clipped  in  cup,  page  1%} 


Shrewsbury  dream  is  over,  page  1 4 


Victory  for  mankind. 


^Guardian 


SOCCER:  FA  CUP 


Fifth  round:  Manchester  United  2,  Manchester  City  1 


Penalty  leaves  Ball  seething 


DawM Lacey 


ianchester 

United  by  a 
I neck.  Their  pro 
gress  to  a third 
i successive  FA 
Cup  final  is  starting  to  look 
inexorable  if  not  inevitable. 
Yesterday  fate  first  helped 
them  to  beat  Manchester  City 
with  the  aid  of  a harshly 
judged  penalty,  and  then  gave 
them  with  a highly  winnable 
quarter-final  at  home  to 
Southampton  or  Swindon. 

Should  United  go  on  to  win 
the  Cup  twice  in  three  sea- 
sons, and  a record  ninth  time 
in  all,  the  sky  blue  half  of 
Manchester  will  no  doubt  be 
hoping  that  their  celebratory 
toasts  are  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Alan  Wilkie.  City 
supporters  will  always  argue 
that  the  Chester- Le- Street  ref- 
eree turned  this  tie  with  the 
penalty  decision  that  enabled 
United  to  draw  level  shortly 
before  half-time  after  they 
had  fallen  behind  to  an  early 
goal  from  Rosier. 

That  would  be  putting  it  too 
simply,  for  United  were  be- 
ginning to  get  a grip  on  the 
play  before  that  moment  and 
would  in  all  probability  have 
dominated  the  second  half  in 
the  way  they  did  even  if  the 
penalty  had  not  happened. 
Butt  was  outstanding  in  mid- 
field.  and  the  growing  influ- 
ence on  the  flanks  of  Sharpe 
and  Phillip  Neville  ultimately 
proved  decisive. 

There  can,  however,  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  luck  smiled  on 
United  at  a crucial  moment 
In  the  38th  minute,  following 
a corner  on  the  left  from 
Giggs.  Keane's  header  was 
cleared  off  the  line  by  a com- 
bination of  Immel  and  Brown. 
Another  comer  followed,  and 
then  the  penalty. 

This  time  Giggs  swung  the 
ball  across  too  hard  and  high 
for  anyone  in  the  goalmouth 
to  reach  it.  Fronteeck  and 
Cantona  jumped  together  as  a 
matter  of  routine  but  made 
only  brief  contact  with  one 
another.  In  the  next  instant, 
however.  Wilkie  was  pointing 
to  the  penalty  spot.  Both 
teams  appeared  baffled.  Old 
Trafford  could  not  believe  its 
good  fortune,  and  Cantona 
sent  Immel  the  wrong  way 
with  his  kick. 

“Eric  said  he  was  pulled 
round  the  neck."  said  Alex 
Ferguson,  the  United  man- 
ager. “It’s  always  a risk  if  you 
pull  players  around  the 
neck."  In  fact  Wilkie  gave  this 
as  the  reason  for  his  decison. 

Naturally,  being  Alan  Ball, 
the  lasing  manager  was 
rather  more  loquacious  on 
the  subject.  "Would  he  have 
given  it  at  the  oilier  end?"  lie 
asked.  "No?"  Exactly. 

"There’s  always  a bit  of 
pushing  around  and  jostling 
at  corners.  That  decision 


Shirt  shrift. . .United’s  Nicky  Butt  holds  off  City’s  Keith  Curie  in  a Manchester  showdown  that  hinged  on  a dubious  penalty  decision  yesterday 


changed  the  game.  We’d 
passed  the  ball  around  and 
taken  the  lead.  The  home 
crowd  had  gone  quiet” 

As  an  assessment  of  the 
opening  half-hour  this  was  ac- 
curate enough.  United  were 
unable  to  get  to  grips  with 
City's  close- passing  game  and 
whenever  Kinkladze  gained 
possession  generous  avenues 
of  space  opened  up  in  the  ap- 
proaches to  goal. 

During  this  period  Bruce 
and  Palfister  looked  vulnera- 
ble in  United’s  defence.  Keane 
and  Butt,  moreover,  were 
being  upstaged  in  midfield  by 
Lomas  and  Brown  while 
Clough's  little  passes  kept 
City's  rhythm  consistent 
After  11  minutes  City  went 
ahead  with  goal  cleverly  con- 
ceived and  executed.  Kink- 
ladze turned  with  the  ball  and 
in  the  same  movement 


released  it  low  through  a 
square  United  defence.  Rosier 
bore  down  on  the  advancing 
Schmeichel  and  then  chipped 
him  from  just  inside  the  pen- 
alty area.  The  goalkeeper 
managed  to  get  a hand  to  the 
ball,  but  could  not  keep  it  out 

Midway  through  the  first 
half  Ferguson  switched  his 
wings,  a crucial  move  for 
Sharpe  and  Giggs  made  better 
headway  on  opposite  flanks. 
City  were  still  worrying 
United  with  the  accuracy  of 
their  passing  but  were 
steadily  ceding  territory  and 
possession  before  the  penalty. 

.The  second  half  saw  much 
less  of  Kinkladze  and  practi- 
cally nothing  of  Clough. 
United,  moreover,  played 
with  the  patience  of  a team 
who  suspected  the  afternoon 
would  eventually  be  theirs. 

With  13  minutes  remaining. 


Palllster  found  Giggs  on  the 
left  and  he  released  Neville 
for  the  low  centre  that  Sharpe 
turned  smartly  into  the  net 
"No  complaints  about  the 
second  halt"  said  Ball,  “it 
was  a great  goal  that  beat  us." 

Wilkie  booked  four  United 
and  two  City  players,  with 
half  the  yellow  cards  being 
flourished  after  an  early-argy- 
bargy.  He  was  the  referee 
whose  dismissal  of  Cantona 
at  Crystal  Palace  preceded  the 
Frenchman's  kung-fa  activi- 
ties. Cantona  may  now  have  a 
softer  spot  for  Chester-le- 
Streetthanhedid. 

wxmuS:  itecbHlar  lUbA  CdnttM 
pan  |38min).  Sharpe  (771.  miiuluMn 
Cltyi  Raster  (11). 

M— rhuTr  Unite*  SchmaJchefc  Irwin. 
Bruce.  PalNater.  P Neville;  Sharpe.  Butt. 
Keene.  Giggs:  Can  Iona.  Cole, 
■tenfewnr  Cttyi  Immel:  Summartwa. 
Symons.  Curie.  FronBeelq  Lomas.  Clough. 
Brown;  Kinkladze:  Rosier.  Oulnn 


Wembley  beckons  Ferguson 


Russell  Thomas 


LEX  FERGUSON  was 
last  night  peering  opti- 
cally towards  the 
fourth  FA  Cup  final  of  his  Old 
Trafford  career  as  Manches- 
ter United  bypassed  other 
Premiership  heavyweights  in 
the  sixth-round  draw. 

A home  quarter-final  with 
Southampton,  destroyed  4-1 
in  quickflre  fashion  at  Old 
Trafford  in  November,  or 
Steve  McMahon’s  Second  Div- 
ision leaders  Swindon  saw 
United,  winners  in  1990  and 
1994  before  falling  at  Wem- 
bley last  year,  immediately 
take  over  as  the  bookmakers’ 


FA  CUP  SIXTH  ROUND  DRAW 
Leeds  United  or  Port  Vale  v Liverpool  or  Charlton 
Nottingham  Forest  or  Tottenham  v Aston  VQla 
Manchester  United  v Swindon  or  Southampton 
Grimsby  or  Chelsea  v Huddersfield  or  Wimbledon 
• (Matches  to  be  played  on  March  9, 10. 11) 


9-4  favourites  for  the  trophy. 

Liverpool  could  enter  a 
classic  northern  confronta- 
tion with  Leeds  at  Elland 
Road  encouraged  by  their  5-0 
Anfield  battering  of  Howard 
Wilkinson's  team  last  month. 
Bat  first  these  Premiership 
rivals  must  host  victories 
over  First  Division 
opposition. 


Aston  Villa’s  consolation 
from  yet  another  away  draw 
is  the  prospect  of  extending 
their  hoodoo  over  Tottenham 
— provided  Spurs  first  over- 
come Nottingham  Forest 
Stamford  Bridge  will  host  a 
London  derby  if  Chelsea  see 
off  Grimsby  and  Wimbledon 
finish  the  dramatic  business 
with  Huddersfield. 


Irish 


prop 


banned 


stamp 


lanBorthwtekinPwte 
and  Karl  Johnston  in  Dublin 


international  career 
of  Ireland's  prop  Peter 
_ Clohessy  may  be  over 
following  his  ban  ywterday 
for  stamping  on  the  head  of 
France’s  lock  Olivier  Roumat 
during  Saturday's  cata- 
strophic 45-10  defeat  in  Pans. 

Clohessy’s  second  interna- 
tional suspension  is  for 
playing  weeks.  He  will  miss 
not  only  Ireland’s  final  two 
pa™.**  of  the  current  Five 
Nations  Championship  but 
the  remainder  of  the  interna- 
tional year. 

Five  minutes  into  the 
second  half  at  the  Parc  des 
Princes.  Clohessy  stamped  on 
Roumafs  head  as  the  French- 
man lay  on  the  ground.  Al- 
though missed  by  the  referee 
Ed  Morrison  and  the  two 
touch-judges,  it  was  clearly 
visible  on  French  television’s 
reverse-angle  camera,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  match, 
supervisor  Alan  Hosle  of 
Scotland  had  viewed  the 
video  evidence  that  a decision 
was  reached. 

Clohessy.  suspended  for  10 
weeks  for  foul  play  in  1993, 
kicked  the  France  hooker 
Jean-Michel  Gonzalez  from 
behind.  In  both  cases  the 
French  forwards  had  to  leave 

tho  flolH 

'•*  As  Irish  tempers  frayed,  the 
France  prop  Christian  Cali- 
fiuw  was  also  felled  by  a kick 
in  'the  face  from  what  ap- 
peared to  be  Gabriel 
Fulcher's  left  boot  Califano 
was  forced  fo  leave  the  field 
with  broken  teeth,  a split 
mouth,  and  a suspected  bro- 
ken jaw. 

The  29-year-old  Clohessy, 
who  denies  the  incidents 
were  intentional,  became 
Limerick's  ' most-capped 
player  when  he  played  his 
15th  international  against 
Scotland  last  month. 

But  the  Young  Munster 
player  has  become  Infamous 
outside  Limerick.  In  1990  he 
was  penalised  when  playing 
for  Munster  against  Ulster  for 
making  what  the  referee  later 
said  were  “remarks  of  a sec- 
tarian nature’’,  believed  to 
have  been  derogatory  com- 
ments about  Willie  Ander- 
son's religious  and  political 
leanings. 

Two  years  later  he  was  at 
the  centre  of  a major  contro- 
versy when  he  was  called  "a 
disgrace"  by  the  then  Austra- 
lia coach  Bob  Dwyer  after 
Munster  defeated  the  Walla- 
bies in  Cork. 
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England  eye  Watkinson 

Mike  Sefvey  in  Peshawar  on  how  an  injury  to  Craig  White 
overshadowed  England’s  first  victory  in  cricket’s  World  Cup 


England  look  set  to 
summon  Lanca- 
shire's Mike  Watkin- 
son as  a World  Cup 
replacement  for  Craig  White, 
who  suffered  a side  strain  in 
yesterday's  eight-wicket  win 
over  tlie  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates in  Peshawar  and  will 
miss  the  rest  of  the 
tournament. 

Ray  Illingworth  was  Last 
night  granted  permission  bv 
the  organisers  to  call  up  a 
member  of  the  18-man  squad 
which  contested  tlie  recent 
one-day  series  in  South  Af- 
rica. "We  haven't  made  any 
decisions  yet”  said  Illing- 
worth yesterday. 

Many  believe  that  Dermot 
Reeve,  who  was  also  dis- 
carded after  the  South  Africa 
series,  would  be  a more  logi- 
cal choice.  However,  the  War- 
wickshire captain  has  never 
been  top  of  Michael  Ather- 
ton's Christmas  card  list  and 
a newspaper  outburst 


following  his  bit  part  in  South 
Africa  did  him  few  favours. 
England  should  prepare  for 
more  of  the  same  if  he  is 
again  overlooked. 

White's  absence  is  a big 
blow.  He  was  selected  to  fill  a 
crucial  role  but  bowled  only 
nine  deliveries  yesterday  be- 
fore leaving  the  field  with  in- 
tercostal damage  to  the  ribs 
on  his  left  side  — a repeat  of 
the  injury  that  cut  short  his 
Ashes  tour  last  winter. 

“It’s  the  same  old  story,"  he 
said.  "1  was  just  starting  to 
play  well  and  get  some  confi- 
dence. Most  fast  bowlers  have 
had  this  sort  of  injury  but 
mine  seem  to  come  when  Fm 
in  the  limelight."  The  injury 
is  expected  to  take  at  least 
four  weeks  to  heal  and  he  will 
return  home  shortly. 

After  the  poor  showing  in 
the  first  match  against  New 
Zealand.  England  needed  to 
win  yesterday  with  the  sort  of 
spirited  performance  that 


would  help  retrieve  credibil- 
ity and  confidence.  Although 
eight  wickets  is  emphatic 
enough,  the  opposition  were 
merely  of  club  standard  and  it 
lacked  real  conviction. 

A paltry  crowd  — surpris- 
ing given  a public  holiday 
and  the  large  Pakistani  repre- 
sentation in  the  Emirates 
team  — were  given  bland,  un- 
inspiring fare.  Although  the 
UAE  powered  through  the 
ICC  Trophy,  they  were  never 
up  to  yesterday’s  contest  once 
a slow  pitch  and  tight  bowling 
dismissed  them  for  136. 

Only  Mazhar  Hussain,  who 
made  33  with  panache  and  ex- 
travagant use  of  the  bottom 
hand,  and  Saraarasekera,  last 
out  for  29,  offered  more  than 
cursory  resistance  to  the 
early  accuracy  of  Phil  De Frei- 
tas and  subseqently  Neil 
Smith.  His  off-spin  brought 
him  three  wickets  for  no  runs 
and  three  for  29  in  alL 

On  the  debit  side  England’s 


fielding  requires  more  than 
mere  fine  tuning  and  two  dif- 
ficult chances  spilled  yester- 
day took  their  total  to  six 
from  two  matches. 

More  competent  sides 
would  have  approached  the 
target  at  a gallop.  But  Eng- 
land are  a shaky  outfit  at 
present  and  lacked . the  ser- 
vices of  Graeme  Hick  and 
Robin  Smith,  who  possess  the 
power  game  to  have  shredded 
such  bowling. 

An  opening  stand  of  52  be- 
tween Neil  Smith  and  Alec 
Stewart  provided  good 
groundwork  but  the  vicecap- 
tain lazily  clipped  a simple 
catch  to  short  midwicket  and 

Smith,  deemed  Man  of  the 
Match  on  his  World  Cup 
debut,  regurgitated  a pizza  on 
to  the  field  and  retired  ilL 

Atherton,  down  the  order  to 
lend  solidity  and  split  the  left- 
handers Graham  Thorpe  and 
Neil  Fairbrother,  confirmed 
his  own  lack  of  form  with  20 
runs  scratched  from  40  deliv- 
eries before  he  drove  round 
an  innocuous  off-sp  inner. 

It  was  left  to  Thorpe,  who 
hit  an  unbeaten  44  and  Falr- 


UKTTIS  ARAB  BRM1B 

Azhar  SsHd  Ittw  b DsFroftas  — - • 

G Mytvaaanarn  c Falrbrattiar  . 

b DeFreltea O 

Muter  Huaaain  b Smith S3 

V Metira  c RuaaeU  b Smnn . 1 

Mohammad  Aslant  b Gouoh *8 

Arshad  Laa«Q  b Smith — - O 

8alim  Raza  b Cork  _ lO 

J A Ssmarasakara  run  out  — — 99 

*S  Zamran!  b Cork  ......... — a 

S OukMiwala  tow  b IIHngaortti  18 

ttmttu  Abtasl  not  out  1 

Extras  (b4,‘  Ib4.  w4,  nbl) IS 

Total  (443  ows) 188 

Ml  of  srtofcatm  3.  32.  48.  40.  40.  80.  88. 

loo.  m 

■owttng:  Cork  10-1-33-2;  DePralraa 
0.3-3-16-2;  Gough  8-3-33-1;  Whlta 
1.3-V- 2-tt  Smith  03-2-20-3;  mingwbflh 
TO-C-W-1. 


A J Stswsrt  e Mylvagmra 

b An  Had  I —a q — sa 

N UK  Smith  read  IK *7 

G P Thorps  not  out *• 

*M  A Alterwn  b Altar  Saaad so 

N H FaMsraOwr  not  out  — IS 

EMru  <04,  to.  wZ  — 14 

Totel  (lor  2.  35  own) 140 

M of  wfafcsta.  S£  100. 

DM  hoc  bolt  fR  C Ruaaall.  C White.  0 Q 
Cork.  P A J DoPraltaa.  0 Gough,  R K 
Illingworth. 

■inter  Saraaraaokara  7-1-35-0;  Ar- 
ab ad  Laooq  7-0-25-1;  Salim  Rub 
5-1-20-0:  A char  Saaad  10-1-26-1; 
Zamwanl  WMM. 

Uuplran  V Ramaawanqr  and  B Coorsy. 


brother  (12  not  out)  to  see 
England  home.  Neither  Paki- 
stan nor  South  Africa,  both  of 
whom  England  meet  shortly, 

will  be  quaking 


More  orfckwt,  page  IS 


OThe  Republicans  are  stuck  with  a field  of  candidates 
who  range  from  the  drab  to  the  weird  to  the  terrifying. 
They  are  locked  in  a vicious  civil  war,  in  a campaign 
marked  by  the  most  negative  advertising  in  memory. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,579 

Set  by  Crispa 


Across 

1  Swindle  vulnerable  rival  (9) 

• Quarrel — but  not  very 
. much  (5) 

9  Aristocrats  putmoney  into 
audio  equipment  (5) 

10  Notea  point  to  oonsider  and 
he'll  find  an  answer  (9) 

11  Control  sak}  to  be  restored 

(10) 

12  Nothing  like  (4) 

14  LitBe  beast  given  rum  task 
— really  rum!  (7) 

16  A goddess  fbflovving  atrial 
with  a will  (7) 

17  protest  when  dpnderheed  is 
told  to  go  (7) 

19  Liberal  arrangement  to 
assrattheWind{7j 

20  DupficatadinthlBwaythe 
results  not  ataS  good  p-2) 

22  Joke  if  left  amongihe 
rustics  (10) 


25  Keeping  very  quiet,  sees 

- tons  in  proper  setting  (9) 

26  The  deep  love  shown  by 
church  article  (5) 

27  In  debate  men  do  batter  (5) 

28  OW  Greek  fighter  appearing 
in  the  right  places  (9) 

Down 

1 .Key  role  in  a Shakespearean 
play,  thafs  plain  (5) 

2 His  image  meant  everything 
to  him — such  a bloomer!  (9) 

3 Living  in  comfort,  yet  terse 

as  can  be  (4,6) 

4 rtbemafrig  insects — about 

■ a thousand  altogether  (7) 

5 A feature  for  which  there's 
high  regard  (7) 

6 The  best  mounted  notice  (4) 

7 Sound  form  of 
entertainment  (5) 

• 8 French  fem9y-man  accept- 
ing cut  to  keep  going  (?) 


wiNMBts  or  ran  MJzaaacwra 

TWawosk**  wlnnare  of  a CofUna  EngOsfi 
Dictionary  are  R.  S.  Uateas  ot  As imu. 
aaror.  Shafla  Kay  of  Lews,  East  Suture,  J. 
8 J.  naryua.ea  d Slodtpon.  Cteahhe.  Mra. 
a worth  or  Newport.  Shropshire,  and  Janet 
. Jonas  o!Harttsrt.Hsnluritemro. 


13  Steps  people  can  take  to 
make  getting  up  easier  (1 0) 

14  Danes  seem  vague,  but  put 
a good  case  (4,5) 

16  ft's  not  just  some  old  book 
males  and  the  non-males 

share  (9) 

18  Only  a couple  of  pupils 

entering  an  examination  is 
most  incredible  (J) 

19  Chib  where  dope  may  be 
injected  into  the  cheese  (7) 

21  • Piggish  fellows  taking  no 
more  than  seconds  over  a 
drink  (5) 


23  American  jerks?  (5) 

24  Vegetation  animals  win  turn 
over  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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